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THE SAILOR-KING. 


BY ALFRED NOYES. 


THE fleet, the fleet puts out to sea 
In a thunder of blinding foam to-night, 
With a bursting wreck-strewn reef to lee, 
But—a seaman fired yon beacon-light! 
Seamen hailing a seaman, know— 
Free-men crowning a free-man, sing— 
The worth of that light where the great ships go, 
The signal-fire of the king. 


Cloud and wind may shift and veer: 

This is steady and this is sure, 
A signal over our hope and fear, 

A pledge of the strength that shall endure— 
Having no part in our storm-tossed strife— 

A sign of union, which shall bring 
Knowledge to men of their close-knit life, 

The signal-fire of the king. 
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His friends are the old grey glorious waves 
The wide world round, the wide world round, 
That have roared with our guns and covered our graves 
From Nombre Dios to Plymouth Sound ; 
And his crown shall shine, a central sun 
Round which the planet-nations sing, 
Going their ways, but linked in one, 
As the ships of our sailor-king. 


Many the ships, but a single fleet ; 
Many the roads, but a single goal ; 
And a light, a light where all roads meet, 
The beacon-fire of an Empire’s soul ; 
The worth of that light his seamen know, 
Through all the deaths that the storm can bring, 
The crown of their comrade-ship a-glow, 
The signal-fire of the king. 
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NEW WARS FOR OLD. 


BY COLONEL A COURT REPINGTON, C.M.G. 


II, THE AIRSHIP MENACE, 


WHEN M. Blériot landed at 
Dover he opened a new chapter 
in the military history of the 
British Isles. 

Our Navy declares—and I 
hope with reason—that it is 
able to destroy any and every 
enemy who approaches these 
islands of ours by sea. But 
our Navy has never pretended, 
and obviously cannot pretend, to 
exercise any effective control 
by strictly naval means over a 
foe who arrives in this coun- 
try by any alternative route, 
whether above the sea or 
below it. 

The Government is some- 
times blamed for not having 
taken the lead in the fascin- 
ating science of aerial naviga- 
tion, and for allowing us to 
remain several years behind 
France and Germany in the 
design and utilisation of air- 
ships of all kinds. There are 
some grounds for these com- 
plaints, but it was certainly 
not in our true interests to 
take the lead in promoting 
a@ science which is_ bound, 
though to what extent is a 
matter of opinion, to affect the 
predominant position which we 
have hitherto held at sea. 

Unfortunately, we have 
passed beyond this stage. 
Practical airships have been 
constructed. Dirigibles and 
aeroplanes are in existence, and 
have already covered long dis- 
tances, at great speed, and 


with safety. Every year, not 
to say every month, progress 
is marked. With us or with- 
out us, these new auxiliaries 
of fleets and armies will con- 
tinue to improve; and all that 
remains for us to do is to take 
measures to meet this new 
menace, if it is a menace, and 
to see that we are as well pro- 
vided as our neighbours with 
these extremely unwelcome and 
quite novel arms. 

I shall endeavour in this 
article, without dwelling un- 
duly on technical details, to 
state what airships can do, 
what they may be expected 
to achieve in the immediate 
future, what changes in 
methods of war the introduc- 
tion of this new factor is likely 
to bring about, and what guid- 
ance for our own conduct this 
investigation seems to suggest. 
Considering that practical 
aerostation is not much older 
than the century, and that the 
progress made in a few short 
years has been so astonishing, 
I think that we should be im- 
prudent to maintain too con- 
servative an attitude, and to 
refuse to the new science the 
hope of great progress here- 
after. Thus, while we must 
distinguish between what air- 
ships can do now and what 
they may be expected to do, 
we must allow a wide margin 
of safety for inventive talent, 
for the awakened interest of 
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governments, and for the re- 
lentless march of all-conquer- 
ing human ingenuity. 

There is a great variety in 
the type of airship in existence 
and projected. Military inter- 
est for the moment is confined 
to two—namely, the rigid, semi- 
rigid, or non-rigid dirigible, and 
the aeroplane, whether mono- 
plane, biplane, or other. The 
best known of the rigid-frame 
dirigibles is the Zeppelin. The 
improved Zeppelin can theor- 
etically cover 1140 miles, 
and has already covered 800 
miles, without descending. She 
has a speed of a little over 30 
miles an hour on a calm day, and 
has risen to a height of 5600 
feet. She can carry 15 pass- 
engers and a large supply of 
fuel, stores, and explosives. 

The safety of this type— 
upon which the dirigible now 
building at Barrow will, we 
hope, be an improvement—is 
secured by distributing lifting 
power between seventeen sep- 
arate balloons enclosed between 
partitions. Height control is 
derived from stabilising and 
balancing surfaces. The soar- 
ing power of the Zeppelin, 
thanks to her elevators, is said 
to be great without discharge 
of ballast. In the first Zep- 
pelin an aluminium alloy 
known as wolframinium was 
used for rings, stays, and 
braces: the compartments con- 
tained 351,150 cubic feet of 
hydrogen, giving a lift of 
eleven tons. The reconstructed 
Zeppelin IIL, now known as 
Zeppelin VI., is said to have 
three motors which develop 
350 H.P. In this airship, and 
in the Barrow ship, another 
aluminium alloy called dura- 
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lumin is employed. The 
Zeppelin type has certain 


notorious disadvantages which 
have been demonstrated by the 
destruction of two of the kind 
by the elements. But, given 
proper provision for shelter or 
anchorage when descending to 
the ground, it is at present the 
most formidable, militarily 
speaking, of existing types of 
airships, because of its wide 
range, fair speed, and good 
carrying capacity. 

It is, however, too early to 
decide whether this type, the 
semi-rigid Parseval, or the non- 
rigid Gross and her French 
peers, will ultimately be pre- 
ferred for military purposes. 
The German Parseval III. has 
motors of 200 H.P. and a speed 
of 324 miles an hour. The 
Gross II. has a capacity of 
270,000 cubic feet. Her two 
motors, driving two propellers, 
give a speed of 33} miles 
an hour, which will probably 
be exceeded by the Gross III., 
which has double the power, 
though this does not mean 
double the speed. The French 
non-rigid or so-called “ souple”’ 
types of dirigibles are smaller 
than the German, and of less 
power. The Ville de Nancy 
is 180 feet long, 33 feet 
broad, and has a capacity 
of 180,000 cubic feet. The 
Ville de Paris can carry six 
persons and about 1000 Ib. 
of ballast or explosives, while 
she has a mean speed in a calm 
of about 25 miles an hour. 
The non-rigid airship has not 
at present the range nor the 
carrying capacity of the rigid 
type, but it can be deflated, 
packed up, sent anywhere by 
rail, and then used in the 
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manner that the Gross II. was 
used at the German manceuvres 
last year. We must anticipate 
very interesting results from 
these airships before long, and 
we must bear in mind that the 
non-rigid type is handy, and 
may yet become a dangerous 
rival to the Zeppelin. Our 
little experimental Army air- 
ship the Beta, with her 35 H.P. 
and low speed, cuts a very 
sorry figure when compared 
with these foreign squadrons 
of the air. 

The range of the aeroplane 
is in principle dependent on 
fuel supply, which in practice 
allows at present a flight of 
about 150 miles at the rate 
of 50 miles an hour without 
descending. The world’s re- 
cord for an aeroplane flight 
with two passengers is at 
present 2 hours and 51 minutes. 
As the pilot of an aeroplane 
is almost wholly occupied with 
navigating his craft, an aero- 
plane which cannot take a 
second passenger to make ob- 
servations is of little use for 
military purposes, The aero- 
plane has risen to a height of 
4146 feet. If its motor fails 
it must come down, though 
not necessarily to grief. Its 
high speed, simplicity, cheap- 
ness,’ portability, comparative 
invulnerability to fire, and 
power to ascend and descend 
with ease, are in its favour, 
but it cannot remain motion- 
less in the air, its power in 
attack is as yet undeveloped, 
and it is adapted for the 
moment only to short flights. 

To what extent are improve- 
ments likely to take place in 
the immediate future? Im- 
provements in the tensile 
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strength of aluminium alloys, 
and in the trustworthiness and 
power of motors, will certainly 
decrease weights and increase 
the speed of dirigibles, perhaps 
up to 40 miles an hour, and in- 
crease the range to 1500 miles 
or more for the rigid type. If 
reserve buoyancy can be sup- 
plied by compressed gas, the 
range will be greatly extended, 
while the same result will also 
be obtained by more scientific 
use of plane surfaces. Bulk 
is sure to remain great, and 
the extreme limits have prob- 
ably not yet been reached. 
Size means gain in lifting 
power over areas, for the first 
cubes as the second squares. 
The temptation is therefore to 
build big, but other factors 
enter into the calculation as 
size increases and end by im- 
posing limits to size. There is 
no immediate probability that 
any dirigible will be able to 
make headway against strong 
winds, but on calm days and in 
moderate winds the arrival of 
German dirigibles above some 
of our seaports and a part of 
our territory must be antici- 
pated in time of war. 

There is some loss of buoy- 
ancy in navigating above the 
sea owing to the condensing 
of moist air on an airship, but 
specially designed envelopes 
will doubtless overcome this 
difficulty. It is said that a 
fabric has been made which, 
in the dampest atmosphere, 
does not increase weight more 
than a third of an ounce to the 
square yard. 

The greatest difficulty not 
yet wholly overcome is that of 
navigating the air with cer- 
tainty in any given direction, 
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especially over the sea, when 
there is no point de repére for 
observers aloft. It is probable 
that the gyro-compass, which 
has been successfully intro- 
duced into the German Navy, 
will prove suitable for airship 
work. A real difficulty to the 
airman is the danger that, 
even if an airship is appar- 
ently heading in the required 
direction at full speed, the 
movement of the air may all 
the time be causing a lateral 
or angular drift. An airship 
sextant, capable of rapid man- 
ipulation, is required to enable 
the airman to determine and 
maintain a course against lat- 
eral drift due to the wind. 
On the other hand, the power 
possessed by the airship of 
remaining at the same altitude 
where air currents are fairly 
constant is favourable to 
equable flight. With his Ger- 
man gyro-compass, with an 
accurate chronometer for de- 
termining longitude, with wind 
vanes on ball mountings to 
show leeway, and with ane- 
mometers connected with speed 
and revolution - counting indi- 
cators to record distance trav- 
elled, the airman is already 
pretty well equipped for loco- 
motion in a required direction, 
even at sea, and such dif- 
ficulties as still remain to be 
overcome do not appear great 
by the side of others which 
have already been surmounted. 
As for the fog so prevalent in 
the North Sea, M. de Lesseps 
showed us only the other day 
that. even the aeroplane can 
rise above the banks and be 
steered by the sun. 

The dirigible is the best 
existing type of airship for 
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purposes of strategical recon- 
naissance and attack. Ob- 
servers on the deck of a dirig- 
ible can see ships at a distance 
of 30 miles in fair weather. 
On land, isolated men can be 
observed from a height of 2000 
feet, horses and small groups of 
men from a height of 3000 feet, 
while from a height of 4000 feet 
the Patrie observed the smallest 
movements of formed bodies of 
troops at the Satory camp and 
obtained very clear telephoto- 
graphs of them. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the value of the 
dirigible for purposes of strat- 
egical reconnaissance, and as 
wireless telegraphy has been 
adapted to use by airships 
there cannot be much doubt 
that in favouring weather the 
best watch in the air will 
secure the advantage of prompt 
and accurate information of the 
movements of fleets and flotillas 
at sea and of masses on land. 
It is possible for observers on 
airships to detect ships at sea 
from positions far beyond the 
reach of guns, and to escape 
destruction by artillery on land, 
thanks to speed, height above 
the ground, and the difficulty 
of ranging. It will not be very 
convenient to mount guns on 
airships, but specially designed 
guns will probably become 
necessary for use against other 
airships, and may be fired by 
compressed air. The projectiles 
of airship guns may possibly 
give out a jet of flame and a 
smoke “tracer” on discharge, 
but the Germans possess a 
sensitive fuze which is said 
to act upon contact with 
even such light fabrics 
as envelopes of airships. 
Whether some form of unin- 
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flammable gas, steam, or am- 
monia can be discovered or 
adapted to the use of dirig- 
ibles in order to overcome the 
dangers arising from inflam- 
mable hydrogen gas is a ques- 
tion that remains open. On 
the whole, helium, which is 
almost as light as hydrogen 
and not inflammable, appears 
to be the best substitute for 
hydrogen at present known, 
but very little isolated helium 
as yet exists. 

Contrivances for dropping or 
firing explosives upon ships, 
troops, and works below will 
form the main offensive arma- 
ment of the airship which will 
also strive to play the part of 
the hawk to the heron of the 
rival airship. An airship which 
can soar higher than her foe and 
travel faster has this foe at her 
mercy. Guns for repelling air- 
ship attack on sea or land will 
rely on flame-fire or sensi- 
tive fuzes. On rare occasions 
shrapnel may be effective if 
bullets of a special design are 
introduced into the shell. 

An object moving through 
the air at a great height, not 
necessarily ona horizontal plane, 
at an unknown range, and at a 
speed of 25 to 40 miles an hour, 
is not easy to hit. The rigidity 
of the trajectory, admitted for 
the construction and use of 
sights for horizontal fire, is no 
longer true when firing into 
the air. Rifle-fire against an 
airship is practically unaimed 
fire unless special sights are 
introduced. The perforation 
of gas envelopes by small 
calibre bullets has, moreover, 
been proved by French and 
German experiments to have 
little effect in reducing buoy- 
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ancy. The carriages of field- 
guns, again, do not as a rule 
permit of fire at angles of 
elevation greater than 16° or 
20° unless the trail is buried in 
the ground. At a height of 
3000 to 4000 feet the airship 
will practically have nothing 
to fear from the fire of these 
weapons. Howitzers and some 
types of heavy artillery will 
theoretically be more effective, 
but we should be sanguine to 
suppose that the fire of any 
cumbrous cannon will be any- 
thing but most disappointing 
against such swiftly moving 
marks as modern airships. 
Effective fire against airships, 
whether from ships or from 
land, can only be expected from 
special guns using special pro- 
jectiles. The Germans realised 
this fact at a very early 
date, and are well ahead of 
other Powers with their 7:5-c. 
and 10°5-c. anti-airship guns, 
which have an extreme vertical 
range of 6800 and 12,400 yards 
respectively. Messrs Vickers 
have designed a 3-pr. gun for 
high angle fire, but, thanks to 
the very thorough experiments 
at Dantzig and_ elsewhere, 
Germany is as far ahead of us 
in anti-airship artillery as she 
is in airships themselves. 
While airships may use 
special artillery for attacking 
their kind, their main offensive 
menace will rest with the pro- 
jectiles or explosives fired or 
dropped upon the mark below. 
It is true that we have signed 
and ratified an international 
declaration which prohibits 
“the discharge of projectiles 
and explosives from balloons, 
or by other new methods of a 
similar nature,” but Germany is 
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not a party to this declaration, 
so we are forced to ignore it. 
The velocity acquired by bombs 
dropped from a great height is 
considerable, and up to a cer- 
tain point increases with the 
height. It is true that explo- 
sives are much less harmful 
against certain targets, for 
instance a bomb-proof, when 
they are not enclosed in a 
strong and heavy shell, but in 
the future contest between the 
airship bomb and the armoured 
deck the bomb will probably 
win in the end. At present 
spherical bombs to the number 
of thirty, with thin walls, and 
each containing 44 lb. of ex- 
plosive substance, can be carried 
by an airship of the Patrie 
type. Very much more can be 
carried by the larger Zeppe- 
lins. The transport and the 
projection at one discharge of 
a ton of explosive substance 
are not beyond the reach of 
attainment, and this amount 
will be much more than enough 
to wreck any warship now 
afloat. It is commonly sup- 
posed that the sudden loss of 
weight caused by the discharge 
of projectiles will compromise 
the stability of airships. French 
experiments appear to show 
that this danger has been ex- 
aggerated, and it seems to be 
probable that loss of ballast can 
be compensated by a proper ar- 
rangement of escape valves. 

M. Juchmés, the pilot of the 
Lebaudy, proved long ago that 
an airship can remain poised 
and practically immobilised in 
the air even in a wind. Very 
fair practice has already been 
made in dropping bombs on 
selected marks, and the conclu- 
sion at which the French appear 
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to have arrived is that 50 
per cent of projectiles dropped 
from a height of 4500 feet can 
be made to fall within a square 
with sides of 25 yards. The 
‘Punch’ artist was a little 
behind the times when he de- 
picted the disappointment of 
the foreign airmen who had 
“missed London.” When more 
scientific instruments are de- 
vised, the 20-foot broad fun- 
nels of warships will be the 
airman’s bull’s-eyes. Already 
nothing prevents the effect- 
ive offensive use of airships in 
war, within their present limits 
of range, and in favourable 
weather, which after all oc- 
casionally occurs, even in Scot- 
land. The mean hourly wind 
velocity, judging by the “ Chal- 
lenger” observations, is only 
17 miles at sea, while on land 
it is only 124 miles, but in- 
creases in higher altitudes. 
Airships have to contend, over 
our islands, with a higher 
average velocity of wind than 
is found in France or Germany. 
But we must expect every year 
to hear of dirigibles with 
greater range, higher speed, 
and better carrying capacity, 
which in their turn will increase 
the military results which may 
be expected from these types 
in their three main duties— 
namely, communication, recon- 
naissance, and attack. 

Progress in the military use 
of aeroplanes will chiefly take 
the form of increased range 
and speed, and perhaps of in- 
creased size. The limit of 
range cannot be calculated 
with any precision, but may 
extend to 500 or even 1000 
miles before very long, while en- 
thusiasts expect a speed of 200 
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miles an hour, and consequently 
hope to combat the highest 
winds, which are not much over 
100 miles an hour. The Gnome 
rotary engine has lately effected 
a marked improvement in aero- 
plane flight, and as better and 
lighter motors are placed on 
the market there is sure to be 
constant progress, while safety 
may be inoreased by duplicate 
engines and propelling gear. 
The fact that a skilful pilot of 
an aeroplane will be able to 
face winds which will keep 
dirigibles in their harbours will 
always give the aeroplane a 
place in the aerial forces of 
every nation, while for purposes 
of tactical reconnaissance, 
both on land and sea, the 
aeroplane promises to be in- 
valuable. It will not easily be 
open to attack by the slower 
dirigible. It requires no ex- 
pensive, complicated, and pon- 
derous plant. It is much less 
exposed to the buffets of the 
wind when at rest. It may 
turn out to be the destroyer of 
the air, and in any case it is 
sure to have its use in war. It 
would be very imprudent for 
us to tie ourselves to any 
particular type of airship for 
naval and military purposes at 
this moment. We must exeel 
in each type and remain con- 
stantly alert to what the for- 
eigner is doing. 

Scepticism respecting the 
utility of airships in war is 
not an attitude that can be 
justified any longer. We 
musi all in the end yield to 
evidence and to proofs of tang- 
ible achievements. The ques- 
tions then arise how airships 
are likely to be employed in a 
future war, how they can best 
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be met, and what measures it 
behoves us to take. In case 
of war between England and 
Germany, the object of the 
latter will obviously be—and 
quite rightly —to use an arm 
which we do not yet possess in 
such a manner that she may 
obtain early and accurate in- 
formation of our naval disposi- 
tions and movements, and at 
the same time cause us the 
maximum amount of moral 
and material damage. 

In the discussion of an in- 
teresting paper read by Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu before 
the National Defence Associa- 
tion last year, allusion was 
made to the probability of 
airship attack upon the nerve 
centres of London, such as the 
General Post Office, the Tele- 
phone Exchanges, the Bank of 
England, the Royal Palaces, 
the Railway Termini, and so 
on. Nearly all the speakers 
thought that such attacks were 
admissible and probable. It is 
true, and the fact may prove 
most interesting in its conse- 
quences, that the gobe-mouche 
and the “mafficker’”’ may here- 
after come within sight of the 
enemy, and for the first time 
realise his existence and their 
danger. But my view is that 
great towns like London and 
Edinburgh are to some extent 
protected against aerial bom- | 
bardments by the inherent 
uselessness and inexpediency 
of such measures even from 
the German point of view. 
Great Powers like England 
and Germany do not make 
war on women and peace- 
I do not think 
that it would profit the cause 
of Germany in the least to 
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bombard London or Edinburgh 
from the air. Such an act 
would only infuriate our people, 
and make them ready for every 
sacrifice. If we heard that a 
Royal or a plebeian nursery, 
a crowd of peaceful clerks, or 
bevies of young women in the 
Telephone Exchanges, — exas- 
perating as they sometimes are, 
—had suddenly been swept into 
eternity, the war would become 
one of extermination. Humanity 
aside, I do not think that it 
would pay Germany to pro- 
voke a war of that character 
with the British Empire. We 
shall be under the disagreeable 
necessity, in case of war with 
Germany, of temporarily incar- 
cerating all German citizens in 
this country of a military age, 
—that is to say, between the 
ages of 17 and 45. There is 
such a thing as the stern law 
of reprisals, and I hope that 
no enemy may ever impose it 
upon us. 

Nor do I think that airships 
are ever likely to be used for 
the transport of troops for the 
invasion of our islands. So far 
as our experience goes, there 
seems to be no likelihood that 
the men, guns, ammunition, 
and stores, to say nothing of 
waggons and horses, required 
by an army destined for the 
invasion of the British Isles, 
will ever pass by way of the 
air. 

But even if these two forms 
of attack be excluded, there 
remains, unfortunately, a suffi- 
ciently large sphere of ac- 
tivity for the airship to 
cause us much anxiety. First 
of all, reconnaissance. In fav- 
ourable weather the German 
airships will begin their watch 
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at sea during the period of 
tension, and they may be able 
to keep under frequent ob- 
servation any ships of ours 
which enter the decisive mari- 
time area within the Channel 
and the North Sea. The re- 
ports by wireless from the air- 
ships will permit the German 
naval forces to operate against 
any weaker detachments of 
ours within striking distance, 
and should render any attempt 
on our part to watch closely 
the German coast and ports 
a hazardous proceeding. It is 
certainly true that the weather 
conditions over the British Isles 
are frequently very unfavour- 
able for airship work, and that 
afflavit Deus may yet be struck 
upon another British medal. 
But we must also suppose that 
a Power which expects import- 
ant results from airships will 
select a moment that is favour- 
able for their activity and not 
the reverse. 

I pass from the réle of recon- 
naissance to that of attack. 
We must reckon with the fact 
that in favourable weather the 
dirigible soon will, if it cannot 
already, outstrip the fastest 
warship afloat. So long as the 
ship has no armament which 
will keep the airship at a re- 
spectful distance—and this -is 
the case with us at present— 
there is no reason why the 
latter should not rain down 
projectiles on the deck and 
into the funnels of the ship 
until the supply of explos- 
ives is exhausted. So long 
as our warships are without 
this special armament they re- 
main exposed to this form of 
attack, the future consequences 
of which will vary from year 
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to year according to the 
forms which the projectiles of 
the hostile airship will here- 
after take, the character of the 
contrivance for dropping or 
firing them, and the future 
types of armoured decks or 
steel pent-houses to resist 
these new attacks, if they 
can be resisted. As the air- 
ships increase in numbers 
and efficiency we must ex- 
pect to see groups of them 
seek out our fleets at their 
anchorages and renew their 
depredations on a _ larger 
scale. 

By hovering over our naval 
ports and establishments diri- 
gibles can hope to play havoc 
with ships within the port, 
and with those completing for 
sea, building, or repairing. 
Cordite factories are sure to 
invite the particular attentions 
of the enemy. Flotilla bases 
where destroyers or submarines 
may be found will offer a 
specially attractive bait, for 
these light craft, secured as 
they often are in long lines 
near a quay, form a large and 
vulnerable target. The points 
open to attacks of this nature 
will constantly be increased as 
the range of hostile airships 
extends. Such attacks will be 
particularly dangerous at night 
when there is a moon, for it 
has been proved that it is very 
difficult to distinguish an air- 
ship by night, while the out- 
lines of ships in the water can 
be seen plainly from above. 

Every one who has watched 
fish from a bridge knows that 
it is possible to see a consider- 
able distance into water 
directly below. Observers in 
airships will often be able to 
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detect submarines and mines, 
to drop marks over the latter 
to guide mine-sweeping craft, 
and to attack submarines 
when these are either on the 
surface or near enough to 
the surface to use their peri- 
scopes. Dirigibles can safely 
approach within close range of 
submarines and make good 
practice with bombs or speci- 
ally designed projectiles for 
use against these pests. The 
airship seems destined to play 
the part of the gull to the sub- 
marine fish, and offers at pres- 
ent the best hope of mitigating 
if not of ending the severe strain 
imposed upon a navy by the sub- 
marine menace. It is partly 
because Germany has such a 
large number of airships ready, 
while we have almost none, 
that I think she must hope to 
beat us in flotilla war. The 
airship has the faculty of ap- 
proaching its objective, whether 
on sea or on land, rapidly and 
noiselessly. A few minutes after 


it is first observed it will be 


able toact. Nothing but other 
airships or special guns can 
check or delay its attack. It 
has all the moral force which 
attaches to novelty in war. 

We cannot speak of the com- 
mand of the air in the sense 
that we understand that of the 
sea. The command of the air, 
in its literal sense, seems des- 
tined to remain in the temple 
of the winds. Nevertheless, 
superiority in power to wage 
war in the air has become 
an imperative obligation for 
the State which desir.s to 
command at sea, and it is not 
improbable that in the near 
future the command of narrow 
waters may be decided in the 
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air. Superiority in the air 
will enable a Power to act 
with knowledge against an 
enemy in the dark. It will, 
in favourable weather and 
narrow waters, discount large- 
ly superiority at sea. It will 
allow attacks to be made on 
hostile ships at sea and in port. 
By it alone, failing military 
action ashore, can a_ hostile 
fleet which takes refuge in de- 
fended harbours within airship 
range be attacked and perhaps 
destroyed. By it alone can the 
submarine menace be met and 
perhaps discounted. 

If we reflect upon our prep- 
arations for figuring in these 
aerial combats, we shall prob- 
ably agree that the creation of 
an Advisory Committee under 
Lord Rayleigh was a wise 
measure, for it is in experi- 
ment and research that we are 
so greatly behindhand. But 
we took another step which 
can less easily be defended, 
namely, the separation of our 
future airmen into two corps, 
one naval and the other mili- 
tary. The idea was that the 
rigid-frame dirigible was alone 
suited to the naval service, and 
other types of airships only to 
war on land. But is it quite 
so clear that the Army has not 
just as much need for distant 
reconnaissance as the Navy? 
and is it so certain that semi- 
rigid and non-rigid dirigibles 
and aeroplanes have no useful 
functions in a naval war? 
Many hard-headed people be- 
lieve that the aeroplane will, 
without using her motors, 
eventually emulate the long- 
continued soaring flight of 
great birds. I think that we 
shall see parent ships for 
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aeroplanes before long,—very 
fast craft, with decks organ- 
ised exclusively for launching 
aeroplanes, and with supplies 
of fuel, and all facilities for 
picking up aeroplanes on their 
return from scouting trips. In 
my idea, the aeroplane will 
impose itself upon the Navy. 

I think that we are on the 
wrong tack in maintaining 
service distinctions in the 
domain of aerostation. The 
corps should be a single family, 
with a single aim, namely, the 
safe navigation of the air. We 
cannot count upon the same 
unity of doctrine and effort in 
two corps as we can in one. 
The division which we have 
imposed is artificial and arbi- 
trary, for the air knows no 
coasts nor ever will. All forms 
of aerial locomotion have much 
in common—for instance, the 
study of air currents, motors, 
steering, observation, signals, 
and so forth. A single corps, 
neither of Army nor of Navy, 
but one which will serve both 
without distinction and form 
the missing-link between the 
services, is the real need of the 
times, and into such corps we 
should take steps to attract as 
many practical airmen as pos- 
sible. It is also obvious that 
a technical school for the com- 
plete instruction of apprentices 
should be created with the least 
possible delay. 

Airship and anti- airship 
artillery must also be con- 
structed. Every warship that 
floats should have an anti-air- 
ship armament, and as the 
surface destroyer is gradually 
ousted by her swift submersible 
sister of 30 knots on the surface 
and 15 submerged, this type 
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too will in the end be com- 
pelled in self-defence to adopt 
similar precautions. Anti-air- 
ship guns must be mounted at 
our naval ports and anchor- 
ages and round our factories 
of cordite and war material. 
It is necessary that the hostile 
airship should be attacked 
promptly and at extreme 
ranges directly she appears. 
Direct hits will be most difficult 
to obtain, but, as the mark will 
be large, and a single hit with 
flame-fire will mean the certain 
death of every one on board 
a dirigible which trusts to 
hydrogen, there will be much 
inducement to keep out of 
range, at all events by day, 
and to avoid the poised posi- 
tion, which means a “sitter” 
for the guns below. In prin- 
ciple it is in the air that the 
airship must be fought, but the 
speed and rapid action of the 
airship make the defensive 
value of aerial forces very 
problematical. The stroke will 
probably be delivered in most 
instances long before the air- 
ships of the defence are ready 
for action, so that we shall 
with difficulty escape the obli- 
ygation of arming our ships, 
yards, and factories of warlike 
materials with anti - airship 
guns. As for the night attacks 
of airships I am unable to sug- 
gest any means of combating 
them, and I am very doubtful 
whether any such means will 
ever be found. The best pre- 
servative will be to get in our 
aerial blow upon the hostile 
navy first. 
There is need for great vigi- 
lance and sustained effort. We 
are mainly dependent at pres- 


ent upon second-hand evidence 
of foreign experiments, and we 
shall never realise all that the 
airship can do in war until 
we have built and practically 
tested every form of airship of 
our own. If we can succeed, as 
I am convinced we can, given 
adequate financial provision, in 
building and in navigating a 
few score of serviceable dirig- 
ibles with a range of some 1500 
miles, and capable of discharg- 
ing projectiles which will wreck 
a ship if they hit her deck, we 
shall gain the inestimable ad- 
vantage of being able to attack, 
and perhaps destroy, hostile 
fleets in their ports where our 
Navy cannot at present get 
at them. We shall in any 
case possess the power which 
we lack of attacking hostile 
submarines, and thereby of 
gaining the upper hand in 
the war of small craft which 
may determine the fate not 
only of Navies but of Empires. 


The ideas which I have ven- 
tured to express in these two 
articles are no doubt—but no 
more than the new arms them- 
selves—revolutionary and dis- 
turbing. They are without the 
sanction of war experience, be- 
cause neither the submarine, 
nor the airship, nor the modern 
torpedo which is practically a 
new weapon, has yet figured in 
any war. But when new arms 
are introduced, and until we 
have the test of war to approve 
or condemn them, we are re- 
duced to speculation concerning 
their future use. In the con- 
flict of ideas arising from free 
discussion some sparks of light 
occasionally flash forth. 
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IN ARCADY, 


A FEW years ago we came 
to the conclusion that if we 
did not move, London would 
catch us in its tentacles. Al- 
though our village was more 
than forty miles from Hyde 
Park Corner, an energetic rail- 
way company already brought 
the Daily-Breader to and from 
his business; villa residences 
began to make hideous the 
countryside; and, last straw, 
the War Office built an un- 
sightly collection of tin-roofed 
booths and tabernacles, which 
they called a Camp, all along 
by the side of my wife’s 
favourite drive. It is true 
that they soon discovered 
(what any native could have 
told them) that the site on 
which the Camp was built 
became a swamp in wet 
weather. They were then 
obliged, laboriously and at 
great expense, to move their 
unsightly edifices to a differ- 
ent spot; but ere then we 
had fied. I was telling this 
little story, to the tune of 
Pity the poor Taxpayer, one 
evening over the port not 
long ago, when an elderly and 
distinguished general smiled a 
ghastly smile and said, “Oh 
yes; I was on a small Com- 
mittee of Inquiry which con- 
demned that site as wholly 
unsuitable, some time back in 
the "Eighties. I expect they 
have our report in a pigeon- 
hole at the War Office now.” 
Yet foreigners never can make 
out why we refuse to take our 
War Office seriously. 


For us there began a most 
interesting chasse aux maisone. 
At houses of all kinds we 
looked, in every county in the 
South, travelling many leagues 
in our rather aged motor-car, 
usually by our two selves. 
Various adventures and mis- 
haps we met with, but one 
in particular is stamped on 
my mind. 

Any chauffeur will tell you 
that changing a tyre on a 
hot day after a shower of 
rain is a dirty, muddy per- 
formance. We knew not then 
of Stepneys and moving rims; 
and it so fell out, one morning 
of rain and sunshine, that an 
old cover gave up the ghost 
with a bang about three miles 
away from a house in Oxford- 
shire which we were to in- 
spect. However, the house 
agent had told us that only 
caretakers were there; so I 
did not worry particularly 
about dirty hands and dusty 
clothes. Panting from the 
labour of blowing up the new 
tyre, I sat me down on a 
stile by the wayside, and, 
surveying my work, found that 
the tyre stood. “Come along,” 
said a voice from the car; 
“we don’t want to get back 
too late.” I jumped gracefully 
from my stile: there was a 
ripping of good broadcloth, 
and... a large triangular 
patch, from the seat of what 
Binjamin called his trousies, 
hung down like the flap of 
a cellar door. A nail had 
lain in wait for me unwary. 
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The damage was made good 
with wifely pins as far as 
possible, and we proceeded to 
look for the house which we 
were that day pursuing. 

A large and elaborate butler 
received us at the door, and 
we became aware that the 
house, so far from being “ taken 
care of,” was full of visitors, 
each one of whom looked to 
me to be trimmer and tidier 
than the last. A_ cricket 
match was being played on 
the ground in front of the 
house, and half the county 
was there to look on. 

I had recklessly left my coat 
in the car: it was too hot to 
keep it on, and my one chance 
was) to keep my face to the 
enemy. In agony I slid round 
the walls of that house. 
“There, they have just be- 
gun to play,” said the lady 
of the house, who was show- 
ing us round. “H’m, er, 
yes,” said I, looking nervously 
over my shoulder, as I stood 
with my back to the light, 
“who did you say painted 
that very remarkable picture 
over the fireplace?” At last 
my wife could keep the secret 
no longer, and explained the 
state of affairs to our guide. 
When she had stopped laugh- 
ing, the good lady was all 
sympathy; and presently I 
was once more at my ease 
in a pair of flannels belong- 
ing to her husband. After 
that I avoided stiles, and did 
my roadside repairs in gloves 
and overalls, 

Houses of all ages, of all 
sizes, did we see. We had a 
hankering after the Eliza- 
bethan—grey gables and mul- 
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lioned windows; and indeed | 
there is nothing better, but 
our Tudor forefathers never 
considered that servants would 
one day want good rooms and 
an occasional wash. Where 
the servants did sleep in 
one or two old manor-houses 
we looked at was a mys- 
tery. Perhaps they herded in 
the passages or slept in the 
cellar. 

The estate agent showed us 
over one beautiful old house 
which had a reputation for 
ghosts. He may merely have 
been attempting to elongate 
our nether limbs, but he said 
that in the beautiful corridor- 
library strange things had 
more than once happened to 
him. ‘There is a dog there,” 
he said, “which whines and 
gets up as you go into the 
room. If you follow it, you 
see it up to this spot,”—he 
pointed to the oak wainscot- 
ting,—“ where it disappears.” 
Had the wainscotting ever been 
opened? “Yes; there was a 
hollow cupboard just at the 
place, and a dog’s skeleton 
inside. I have seen the ani- 
mal three or four times,” he 
said. “Then, do you see that 
picture,—there is a mark on 
the forehead, which was done 
by a revolver-bullet. Mr Dash, 
who had the house on a lease, 
thought for a long time that 
some one was playing the 
fool here, and gave notice 
that he would carry a re- 
volver and use it if neces- 
sary. One night before going 
to bed he walked through here 
quietly, and fired at some- 
thing or some one, without 
doing any damage except to 
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the Vandyck.” We agreed it 
was all very interesting, but 
we did not make an offer 
for the house. Perhaps no 
offer was what the agent 
wanted. 

Another house had a right- 
of-way to the church through 
the garden, under the drawing- 
room windows: a little pressure 
revealed the fact that all the 
funerals went by this path. 

In another case the house 
was so near the church wall 
that there was but bare room 
to walk between them. 

Gradually we drifted farther 
west in our seeking. Neither 
Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, 
nor Wiltshire could give us 
what we wanted, and at last 
we came to a fair county of 
red earth and green banks and 
winding lanes, of great moor- 
lands and bleak hillsides, where 
the folk speak in a kind and 
lazy dialect, and the cows are 
the colour of the soil which 
bears them. Wind there is, 
from the north and west, and 
much rain, but the air is soft 
and gracious, and if you wish 
for refuge from the gales and 
& warm winter air, you can 
turn you to the south, and find 
a haven at Budleigh, or Sid- 
mouth, or Torbay. Our house 
is built high up under Exmoor, 
*twixt sea and sea, twenty odd 
miles away from either, a 
thousand feet above them both, 
and we can see over half the 
world, or so my little son be- 
lieves. Our nearest neighbours 
are miles away, save for my 
good friend the parson, and 
here we can live out our lives, 
doing some little good, I hope, 
and small harm at any rate; 


if not the world forgetting— 
and that is a danger to be 
guarded against, as I think— 
at least not reminded at every 
turn of its ramping and its 
roaring, of its bricks and its 
trains, its noise and its sights 
and its smells. By the world 
forgot? Once I dabbled a little 
in the big world and had my 
small successes—fought a con- 
stituency, or wrote a book, or 
something—what does it mat- 
ter ?—and received the compli- 
ments of the Men who Count, 
Now I have drunk of the 
waters of Lethe, and all that 
strenuous life is as a babble of 
the waves which you hear half 
asleep through the ship’s strong 
side, when you lie in your berth 
at night. It is pleasant to 
hear the wind roaring over- 
head, and to know that you 
are snug and warm and safe. 

There was no public-house 
in the village when we came 
here. There was a building 
which once had been one, but 
a former squire shut it up— 
whether out of zeal for tem- 
perance or because he wanted 
the house for other purposes 
I know not. In any case the 
result was bad. Cheap spirits, 
consumed at home, did duty 
for the beer, drunk openly, so 
far as the small farmers and 
better-paid employés were con- 
cerned. The labourers, unable 
to get their glass of an even- 
ing, saved up their pence and 
had a regular Saturday night 
of it at the public-house in the 
next village, three miles away, 
lying drunk in a barn or in 
the open when it was warm, 
staggering home somehow when 
it was wet or cold. I do not 
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mean to say that every man in 
the place took to cheap whisky 
or a weekly “ drunk,” but care- 
ful investigation proved quite 
clearly that in very many 
instances this had been the 
result. 

Perhaps the ardent Temper- 
ance man would say that if the 
squire in the next village also 
had shut up his public-house, 
or had had it shut up for him, 
the trouble would have been 
cured, so far as the labourers 
were concerned. But it is 
wonderful what a long way 
some men will walk for a glass 
of beer: the town is only six 
miles away, and it has never 
yet been proposed, so far as I 
know, to close every public- 
house in the country. And 
anyhow you cannot get over 
the cheap and nasty spirits. 

It seemed good to me to re- 
open the public, but to call it 
a club, and as far as possible 
to run it on the lines of a club. 
We had meetings about it in 
the school, elected a Committee, 
and drew up a long list of 
rules. I engaged a just-retired 
Chief Writer R.N. to act as 
Steward, who puts in his morn- 
ings as clerk in the estate 
office under the Agent, and 
rules the Club members with 
a naval discipline. We started 
with sixty members, have 
now nearly eighty—practically 
every man in the parish—and, 
save for the Steward’s wages, 
the Club is entirely self-support- 
ing, and has a good balance at 
the bank. The preamble to the 
rules avers that the object of 
the Club is to promote social 
intercourse, mental and moral 
improvement, and _ rational 
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amusement: I am not sure 
about the mental or moral 
improvement, but they cer- 
tainly manage to amuse them- 
selves. An upper room would 
just take an old billiard-table 
which I had to dispose of ; they 
play on it till closing time, and 
are very keen about whist, crib- 
bage, and other card games. 
Bridge has not penetrated yet ; 
and as one of the rules of the 
Club is that gambling is not 
allowed, there is no particu- 
lar reason why it should be 
played. 

Another important rule is to 
the effect that not more than 
three glasses of beer or cider 
shall be sold to any member in 
one day. Although many men 
can consume more than a pint 
and a half of beer without any 
ill effects, yet 3d. a day is quite 
as mush as a labourer on 15s. 
to 20s. a week ought to spend 
on this form of joy, waen he 
has a family to feed. Of course, 
attempts are made at times to 
get to windward of this rule; 
but the Steward is wily, and I 
do not think that they often 
impose upon him. 

The house is open from 4.30 
to 9.30 every day, except Satur- 
days, when the hours are 2.30 
to 10. There was rather a 
fight over this rule between 
the farmers and the labourers : 
the farmers, knowing how hard 
it is to get their men out of bed 
of a morning, wanted the Club 
closed earlier; the men, think- 
ing of the time it takes to clean 
themselves and get supper after 
a day’s work, did not want 
their evenings curtailed. The 
hours in force are the result of 
a compromise. Meals can be 
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obtained, and all manner of 
temperance drinks; and there 
is a considerable expenditure 
on newspapers. The subscrip- 
tion is 6d. a-month, and lads 
under seventeen are not eligible 
for election—election is the 
work of the Committee. Powers 
of Veto are reserved by the 
President — myself; but they 
will not, I think, ever have to 
be used, so much good sense has 
been shown by members and 
Committee alike. I propose to 
continue to pay the Steward’s 
wages, a8 it seems to me im- 
portant that he should be 
answerable to me for any of- 
fences he may commit, rather 
than to the Committee. 

A short time ago a Police 
Superintendent, giving  evi- 
dence before the Divorce Com- 
mission, said that he thought 
the greatly increased numbers 
of Workmen’s Clubs all over 
the country had something to 
do with the increase in the 
number of divorce suits, as 
they took men away from 
home. It seemed to be a new 
idea to the Commission, and 
they questioned him closely 
about his statement. Of course 
a great many so-called clubs 
are nothing but drink-shops, 
where men can fuddle them- 
selves under rather more com- 
fortable conditions than obtain 
in the average public. But I 
cannot believe that a properly 
conducted club is likely to lead 
to quarrels between man and 
wife. If the woman is fond 
enough of her husband, and 
can look after him well enough 
to keep him at home when his 
work is done, he will stay at 
home. If for any reason (bad 


cooking, squalling babies, a 
shrewish wife, a spring-clean- 
ing, or mere boredom) he pre- 
fers to spend an evening out, 
out he will go, and it is better 
that he should go and play a 
game of cards at a respectable 
club than loaf about the bar of 
a public. There is an emphasis 
on the word respectable, and 
no few of the so-called Work- 
men’s Clubs in our towns ought 
to be carefully watched by the 
police. The desire for a glass 
and a chat is one of the strong- 
est things in the average man’s 
nature, and will not be denied. 

Another thing which seemed 
earnestly to require attention 
was the installation of a village 
Nurse. This meant more meet- 
ings, and teas for the farmers’ 
wives. To our great surprise 
there was quite a strong op- 
position to the project, mainly 
on the good old grounds that 
there never had been one be- 
fore. One good lady insisted 
that the labourers and their 
wives were too dirty in their 
habits for a nurse to have any- 
thing to do with—for real 
biting contempt commend me 
to the feelings a farmer’s wife 
entertains towards her hus- 
band’s men. We tried to point 
out that part, and not the least 
important part, of a nurse’s 
job would be to teach them to 
be cleaner. But no, they were 
too piggish for anything, she 
said, and told us harrowing 
tales of disgusting complaints 
and worse remedies. It would 
appear that the Boer specific 
for most ills (warm manure) is 
not unknown in rural England. 
Another lady, who had had 
fourteen children herself, as- 
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sured us that no more babies 
were ever going to be born in 
the parish: she knew it for a 
fact. Undeterred, however, by 
these dismalities, my wife made 
a personally conducted tour of 
the parish (no light task in 
this hilly, scattered district), 
and obtained promises from 
more than half the wives of 
the place that they would join 
the Nursing Association: 2s, 6d. 
a-year, and an extra fee under 


‘certain circumstances. 


The nurse arrived, proved 
to be a strong country girl 
herself, possessed of much 
energy, and became an almost 
immediate success. Maternity 
—for the babies continue to 
arrive, in spite of our friend’s 
warning—is not achieved under 
such appalling conditions as 
heretofore, and the infant now 
has at least a reasonable chance 
of surviving what some doctor 
has called “that first fatal 
fortnight.” Fresh air, cold 
water, and disinfectants are 
the nurse’s principal weapons, 
two of which cost nothing, and 
the third very little. Wounds 
and cuts are freely brought to 
her to be bandaged; the old 
remedies (which often led to 
blood-poisening and the loss of 
limbs) are at a discount. Bed- 
ridden folk are made more 
comfortable, and malingerers 
occasionally detected. There 
was a man, net so old, who 
had been in bed for five years. 
Nurse said there was nothing 
the matter with him; nor was 
there, except sheer, stark lazi- 
ness. He is doing a little work 
now, and is very much the 
better for it. The curious 
thing is that his family knew 
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perfectly well there was nothing 
amiss with him; but they were 
quite content to let him lie in 
bed and wait upon him. 

The relations between a vil- 
lage nurse and the doctors 
must of necessity be a little 
delicate. A man with a good 
practice is usually delighted 
at hearing that such-and-such 
@ parish has formed a Nursing 
Association. “She saves me 
from being waked up in the 
middle of the night for a five- 
mile drive, only to find that 
the case is so far gone as to be 
quite hopeless. She saves me 
from the same drive, to be told 
at the end of it that Tommy 
has got a _ stomach - ache.” 
Some of the poor are very 
much given to calling in a 
doctor for nothing, especially 
where their appetite is con- 
cerned. If they don’t fancy 
their food they think them- 
selves in far worse case than 
if they have a torn limb or an 
open sore. A London House- 
Surgeon told me this story the 
other day. He went to his 
receiving-room at the hospital 
and found there three men, an 
Englishman, a Scotchman, and 
an Irishman, all, so far as he 
could tell, sickening with in- 
fluenza. In answer to his in- 
quiries the Scotchman said, 
“Ma heid’s bad”; the Irish- 
man “I’m could wan minnit, 
an’ hot the nex”; the English- 
man, “I knew I must be ill, as 
I couldn’t eat my breakfast.” 

A doctor who is a humane 
man (and I have never met 
one who was not, and do not 
think I ever shall) and has a 
fair practice, cannot but wel- 
come the oo-operation of a 
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nurse. She can see that his 
orders are carried out, that he 
is sent for when it is really 
necessary, but not before, can 
aid and abet him in many 
ways, saving his time and his 
strength. But I sometimes 
think that in certain cases a 
struggling young practitioner 
may look upon a_ successful 
Nursing Association with mixed 
feelings. The people learn to 
trust the nurse; do undoubt- 
edly sometimes go to her when 
of old they would have gone to 
the doctor; and may occasion- 
ally keep some small fee from 
his pocket. It’s a good wind 
indeed that blows harm to 
nobody. 

Our Association costs about 
£60 a-year to run; fees and 
subscriptions account for about 
half this sum, leaving the 
brutal and grasping landlord 
to pay the rest. 

The late owner of this our 
estate had spent little money 
on it of recent years, and I do 
not know when we shall get 
out of the builders’ hands. 
My agent insists on the farm- 
buildings being put in order 
first, farm cottages last. You 
can let a farm if tkere is a good 
sound cow-house, stable, calves- 
house, and cart-house to it; if 
these buildings are bad, the 
farm will not let, no matter 
how well housed the labourers 
are. 

Now, there is nothing more 
satisfactory to my mind than 
pulling down an insanitary 
hovel to make way for a decent 
cottage, and when we first 
came I had promised myself 
that not a hovel should remain 
on the place by the time I had 


been here for five years. But 
now I am not so sure. We 
have a Budget, and it makes 
one anxious. If these things 
be done in the green tree . . .? 
I have three small sons to 
provide for, and much as I like 
to see decent cottages, I pro- 
pose to consider my own flesh 
and blood first. These Death 
Duties . . . will they increase 
for evermore? Increment 
Taxes... will not hit Agri- 
cultural land? At first I 
thought not, but reluctantly 
have I altered my opinion. 
The so-called safeguards are 
not sufficient. The Govern- 
ment valuers and surveyors 
will be held to be good servants 
according to results—z.e., ac- 
cording to the amount of land 
which can be brought under 
the new taxation. This prin- 
ciple is already well recognised 
in the case of Income Tax and 
Land Tax collectors. A few 
rich men, who can afford to go 
to law, will fight battles-royal 
in the courts, but most of us 
will pay whatever we are 
bidden to pay—with a deep 
and growing sense of in- 
justice. Income Tax... 
House Duty ... Land Tax 
... Super Tax... Incre- 
ment Tax—an endless vista of 
menacing taxes, all falling with 
especial severity on the land. 
Yes, of a certainty, there will 
be fewer cottages built in 
rural England. I must put by 
something, form some nest- 
egg, if I can, abroad—contrive 
some sheet-anchor to hold to 
if the rising gale bursts in hail 
and thunder. It is no time for 
living up to one’s income, in 
the comfortable knowledge that 
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so long as you do not dip into 
your capital your sons will 
some day enjoy it. Thoughts 
such as these are in the minds 
of all owners of land at the 
present time. 

This Socialistic taxation, this 
“ Peoples’ Budget” (save the 
mark!), is in many ways 80 
stupid. Whosuffers most if you 
put crushing burdens on the 
land? The dwellers nearest to 
the soil. Down go wages; up 
goes unemployment ; the hovels 
remain standing ; the big house 
stands empty, everything is 
run at half-speed, and who 
benefits ? 

The landlord can occasion- 
ally shift the burden. I met a 
friend of mine at the club the 
other day, who thus addressed 
me: “I’ve given up trying to 
live on my ancestral acres ; I’ve 
raised all my rents, and put in 
as hard-fisted a nut of an agent 
as I could find. I’ve sacked 
half the gardeners and all the 
grooms, and got rid of the 
estate masons, bricklayers, and 
carpenters. No more subscrip- 
tions, village nurses, flower- 
shows, cricket clubs, and ex- 
travagance of that kind for me. 
The house is empty, and don’t 
pay tax. The furniture is in 
the Pantechnicon, and I’m not 
the popular hero I was. I 
tried to sell the place, but could 
not get a bid—no buyers in the 
market nowadays.” “And 
what do you do with your 
miserable self?” I asked 
tenderly. “Oh, the wife and 
I spend Christmas to Easter 
abroad, hire a little flat in town 
for the season, and live with 
other people the rest of the 
year. But that’s not so easy 
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as it used to be; every one is 
cutting something down, and 
they usually begin on their 
house-parties.” I expressed my 
sympathy and left him. 

Many a squire nowadays 
vows at times that he will do 
as this man has done. But for 
most of them such an exist- 
ence would be intolerable. The 
country and the surroundings 
in which they were born and 
bred are the very life to them, 
and there is, moreover, a feel- 
ing of defiance: they will stay 
and fight it out, though they 
die at their posts. It is not 
generally realised as yet, but 
there is a very bellicose spirit 
abroad; the Cavaliers of to- 
day have still some of the 
hardihood of their forebears, 
and the people around them 
are perfectly ready to back 
them up. Our legislators are 
laying up a store of trouble for 
their poor country; and if you 
ask me for a sign, I would 
point to the wonderful turn- 
over of votes in country con- 
stituencies at. the last election. 
The squires of England are 
moving—slowly, but they are 
moving, and they have great 
forces behind them. Before 
the last of their acres and their 
sovereigns is taken from them 
there will be more than a spill- 
ing of ink over the fields of 
Merry England. If it is asked, 
with what weapons will the 
countryside rebel against the 
town, I would say, the English 
yeomanry regiments are about 
the best irregular cavalry in 
the world; and if I were a 
Social Democrat I would use 
my best endeavours to abolish 
them, and to bring about uni- 
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versal service, that the swarm- 
ing towns may be drilled and 
armed against the Cavaliers of 
England. 

But, to be sure, the water is 
getting too deep. “ Minora 
canamus.” We pride ourselves 
on the wildness and natural 
character of our hunting in the 
West. Here are no imported 
litters of Scotch foxes, no 
swarms of hard-riding sports- 
men and troops of second 
horsemen. Some fifty or sixty 
men and women assemble at a 
good meet of the foxhounds, 
of whom at least twenty are 
farmers—a better proportion 
than you will find almost any- 
where else in England. Our 
beloved old Master arrives with 
seventeen or eighteen couple of 
as good hounds as you can wish 
to look at; and if you try to 
follow him across the appalling 
bogs and banks of this rough 
country, you will not greatly 
dwell upon his age, for spare 
he is, and hard as nails, and 
fitter for his work than most 
of the amateur huntsmen I can 
think of. We are not very 
smart to look at, for we do 
not wear our pink coats more 
than we think proper, as the 
mud of the moorlands leaves 
a stain that nothing will 
remove. I believe it has a 
touch of yellow ochre in it; 
and if you take an involun- 
tary roll therein, back must 
go your coat to the dyers, 
and “things are never the 
same again.” 

It is a difficult country to 
kill a fox in. Often the boldest 
rider cannot get to hounds; the 
big overgrown banks are not 
seldom entirely impracticable, 
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and off the moors the hills are 
heart-breaking. When scent 
is good it is the easiest thing 
in the world to lose hounds al- 
together, thrust you never so 
valiantly. Most strangers get 
bogged once or twice, then 
learn to ride cunning over 
doubtful places in the wake of 
a farmer who knows the way. 
The foxes are wild animals, and 
staunch as can be; but, alas! 
of late too many have been 
slain after a brief dash, maimed 
by traps or the equally deadly 
wire snare, which, when it is 
once tight fixed round a limb 
will eat it right away. The 
advent of the professional 
rabbit-trapper has proved an 
evil day for fox-hunting. Such 
a man hates foxes, for they 
destroy his goods; and when 
he catches one, short is the 
poor brute’s shrift. The farm- 
ers do not always know of 
the misdoings of the trappers. 
They pocket the £10, or what- 
ever it is, that the trapper 
pays them, and shut their eyes 
to the rest. As far as I can 
see, the only certain remedy is 
for the hunt to buy up the 
trapping, and employ some one 
to carry it out whom they can 
trust. The farmers, to do 
them justice, do not like the 
idea of fox-slaying by trap; 
but they are either too busy 
or too lazy, and prefer the sum 
down which the trapper offers 
them to the trouble of killing 
and marketing the rabbits for 
themselves. Palliative meas- 
ures are patent wires, which 
drop off the captured animal 
if the peg to which they are 
fastened is pulled from the 
ground,—a fox will, of course, 
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pull ont a peg that no rabbit 
can move,—and relentless pro- 
secution of the trapper if he is 
found using steel gins in im- 
proper places. But the first 
remedy is considerably dis- 
counted by the increased cost 
of the patent wire, and the 
trapper is too wily to bring 
himself within the operation of 
the second. 

But the hunting of the wild 
red deer is the cherished and 
distinctive sport of the West 
country. A noble sport it is, 
and few things in this troub- 
lous little life are better than 
a fast gallop over the best parts 
of Exmoor. Let me tell you 
of the best day I had last 
August with the Devon and 
Somerset. 

It is a bright sunny morn- 
ing, and down in the low 
country it will be very hot 
long ere noon. But up here on 
the moor, a thousand feet above 
the sea, there is always a cool 
air, and it is never too hot for 
galloping, if your horse is -fit. 
The Meet is at Larkbarrow 
Farm, and by eleven o'clock a 
field of between two and three 
hundred horsemen and _ horse- 
women, dressed in every variety 
of rat-catching costume, — for 
only the hunt officials wear 
pink,—have assembled at the 
little isolated moorland home- 
stead, which is set in the midst 
of a rolling wilderness of heather 
and peat, of reed and grass,— 
the scanty sweet-grass which 
feeds the famous moorland 
breed of little sheep. We in- 
spect the pack, and agree that 
the hounds look fit for any- 
thing. Great big brutes they 
are, many of them full of the 
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best blood.in England. They 
are here “for no fault,” but 
have been drafted from all over 
England on the score of size. 
A staghound must be big, or 
he is not likely to stand the 
terrific pace through the tall 
heather ; and a good foxhound, 
who has no fault except that 
he is too big and is always a 
field in front of the pack, is 
just the hound for the West. 
There is no definite breed of 
staghound, as some folk seem 
to imagine. All hounds love 
to hunt deer. 

Presently the pack is ken- 
nelled in a shed, and one by 
one the “tufters” are called 
forth. Old, sagacious hounds 
these, easy to stop and to 
handle. Five couple are 
chosen, and Tucker the hunts- 
man trots off over the heather, 
the little cluster of hounds at 
his horse’s heels. 

If you want to see the “ tuft- 
ing” (and you miss much of 
the prettiest part of the sport 
if you do not see it), you should 
have two horses out, as after 
galloping for perhaps an hour 
after the tufters no horse is 
in the best fettle for beginning 
a long run with the pack. This 
time I am lucky enough to 
have two, so with fifty or sixty 
other sportsmen I follow Tucker. 
The rest of the field get off 
their horses, smoke, chatter, or 
make for points of vantage 
where they may be able to see 
something of the tufters with- 
out too much galloping about. 
There is little fear of heading 
(“blanching ” it is called) a big 
August stag, who usually 
seems to take no notice of 
horses or men. The note of a 
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hound, however, soon sets him 
thinking. 

We trot for a mile or so over 
the springy heather, going 
carefully where the reeds lift 
up warning fingers; this part 
of the moor is not very soft, 
however. Presently Tucker 
breaks into a gallop, and the 
hounds race off to the right, 
down towards the Long Combe 
Water. There are the deer: 
one, two, .. . seven stags, 
all warrantable, a striking 
picture of graceful movement. 
They seem to lollop along so 
easily that you do not realise 
that they are moving as fast 
as a Derby winner. Overnight 
the “harbourer” marked them 
down, and his moor-craft has 
enabled him to tell Tucker 
exactly where to look for them 
in the morn. 

The tufters’ business is now 
to cut out one of these big 
fellows from the band, to press 
them till they scatter. We 
are galloping now in earnest; 
across the water with a scurry 
and a scramble, up a steep 
bank the other side, and then 
for a mile or so over rough and 
barren ground. Never mind 
the holes and pitfalls, it’s soft 
falling here; there’s a horse 
down on the left, but no 
damage done, and the chase 
sweeps on down Hoccombe 
Water into the Doone Valley. 
Here there is a scatteration, 
but the tufters, or most of 
them, are stopped, and laid on 
to the line of a single stag who 
has swung right-handed as if 
for the Deer Park and Black 
Barrow. A sharp turn, and 
back he comes, the tufters not 
far behind him, down the steep 
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hill to Badgeworthy Water 
(where Lorna and the “girt 
Jan Ridd” first met), and in 
the water the tufters are 
stopped, “Did you see him?” 
calls out a friend. I confessed 
that I had been much too oc- 
cupied in picking my way over 
the rough ground and in keep- 
ing an eye on the hounds to 
pay particular attention to the 
hunted stag. “It’s old One- 
horn, and we shall have a 
gallop. He’s beaten Tucker 
twice last year, and once this 
season already.” By our 
watches we have been gallop- 
ing for forty minutes, and right 
glad am I that I have a trusty 
groom and a second horse wait- 
ing quietly at Larkbarrow. 

We get off our steaming 
steeds, while the Master gallops 
off to fetch the pack; for us 
there is no hurry. He has to 
go over two miles to where 
they are kennelled, and cannot 
be back for twenty minutes at 
least. The interval passes, 
while we talk about Lorna, 
and agree that the author of 
that splendid tale made full 
use of his novelist’s licence, as 
the Doone Valley, beautiful 
though it is, can be walked 
into from any side—there is 
nothing of the gloomy defile 
about it,—and the fearful 
“water-slide” of the tale 
simply does not exist. 

Here come the pack, and the 
rest of the field, and our second 
horses, charging like a Boer 
commando. Many of _ the 
hardest riders in England are 
here, and have no intention of 
being left behind at the start. 

We change mounts as quickly 
as ‘possible, and put ourselves 
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the right side of the stream. 
With a twang on his horn 
Tucker gets the pack on to 
the line, and away they go up 
the steep hillside. By the time 
we reach the top they are a 
quarter of a mile ahead, and 
now we must harden our hearts 
and gallop along over the blind 
slippery heather, or we shall 
never catchthem. Catch them? 
We shall not see them again if 
we hesitate, for they are flying 
as if with wings, on a scent 
which is evidently burning, in 
spite of the fact that it must 
now be half-an-hour old. It’s 
a queer thing to do, at first, 
this headlong galloping over 
very rough ground; and it is 
not until one realises how sure- 
footed the local horses are that 
one can feel really at home. 
My favourite horse for the 
moor is by a thoroughbred out 
of a 14.2 Exmoor pony, and he 
has the pace of his sire com- 
bined with the cat-like clever- 
ness of his dam. 

On Cheriton Ridge there is a 
check, and hounds are held up 
for five minutes, to let the 
horses get their wind, and te 
give the many folk who were 
slow in crossing Badgeworthy 
Water a chance of catching us 
up. Those who had waited 
with the pack could not of 
course be certain which way 
the stag had gone, and a false 
rumour that he had made as if 
for Mill Hill led many astray. 
If you forgo the tufting and 
wait on the pack, it is a golden 
rule to ride on their very tails 
(or as close as the Master will 
let you) till they have picked 
up the line. There is always 
some idiot about who thinks 


he knows, but knows not, which 
way they will go. 

To the fox-hunter it appears 
at first as if an intolerable 
amount of liberty were taken 
with the scent. The delay in 
sending for the pack is alone 
enough to make the Quornite 
tear his hair, and then deliber- 
ately to stop hounds in the 
middle of a run! But the 
tufting cannot be done save 
with a few hounds, and the 
pack cannot be unkennelled 
till the right animal has been 
separated from the herd. Then 
again, the scent of the red 
deer is very strong and endur- 
ing; and if the run lasts for 
several hours, as often happens, 
even in August, the horses 
have to be considered, and 
more is gained than is lost, as 
a rule, by a brief halt. 

In a very few minutes we 
are galloping again—now up 
a stony hillside, now for a 
little way along a bridle-path, 
and again through the knee- 
deep heather. The bare hill- 
sides are the most dangerous 
places, so many are the bad 
patches and so treacherous the 
loose stones. There is one 
particular spot on the flank of 
Dunkery, called the Grave- 
yard, which is never crossed 
without grief if hounds are 
running fast; but somehow or 
other no one ever seems to 
injure himself very seriously on 
the moor: a broken leg, two 
years ago, is the worst I can 
think of, and this belonged to 
a poor lady who had a spill in 
the Graveyard. 

We are gradually turning to 
the left, running farther and 
farther away from the sea, 
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which from the top of the 
Ridge we could see sparkling 
in the far distance, twelve 
hundred feet beneath us. We 
pass Pinkery pond and en- 
counter some terribly boggy 
ground, which makes us string 
out into a long procession, for 
no one likes to plunge into a 
quagmire. Over the Simons- 
bath road and Shoulsbarrow 
Common and we are on the 
edge of the moor, with all the 
midlands of Devon below us, 
and Dartmoor showing up like 
a long blue cloud in the very 
far distance. 

We are a fairly select com- 
pany now; strung out over the 
moor for miles is the gallant 
throng which gathered at the 
Meet; perhaps twenty people 
are really on terms with 
hounds, which still appear to 
be running as if they would 
never stop. But a shepherd 
calls out that the stag is only 
just in front of them, and in 
five minutes more we view him 
as he crosses Fullaford Down. 
He is evidently making for the 
river Bray, and will take soil 
in those cool waters. The end 
must be near at hand now. 

But there is a check ; Tucker 
makes a cast, which does not 
mend matters, tries a little 
wood near a farmhouse,—ah, 
that is better: something 
brown flashes among the trees 
at the far end, and away go 
the pack with more music than 
before (staghounds make little 
noise on a breast -high scent) 
in full pursuit. But Tucker 
shouts and blows his horn and 
is trying to stop them; the 
whips are frantically trying 
to get round them, but their 





horses are more blown than 
are the big hounds, and they 
can do little. What has hap- 
pened? Our friend One-horn 
himself supplies the answer as 
he leaves the wood in another 
direction and makes off at that 
leisurely tireless lope of his for 
the river and safety. He has 
routed out a galloping three- 
year-old, and the hounds are 
on the wrong line. 

Half an hour went by before 
the mistake could be put right, 
and no more did we see of 
One-horn that day. Probably 
he ran the river for miles, but 
whether upstream or down- 
stream could not be satisfac- 
torily made out. I believe 
Tucker stuck to his task till 
evening, and eventually found 
a very stale line away down 
by Higher Molland, but could 
make nothing of it. The run 
was over when One-horn 
prodded up a substitute; and 
the gallant beast lived to fight 
another day. 

We had ridden a ten- mile 
point; it was three o'clock, 
and we were fifteen miles from 
Exford and the nags’ stables, 
so we pursued our way for 
Simonsbath and tea. 

Sometimes the hunted stag 
swims out to sea, and is pur- 
sued and captured by a boat. 
He always makes for water if 
he can, knowing that he will 
have hounds at a disadvantage 
where he can stand but they 
must swim. The manner of 
his death is usually in this 
wise. When he is at bay (has 
“taken soil”) in the water, a 
lasso is thrown over his horns, 
half a dozen men tail on to the 
rope and drag him over, when 
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the huntsman dashes in and 
cuts his throat: in the hind- 
hunting the hind’s head is held 
under water and she is drowned. 
A fine, if savage, spectacle, is a 
big moorland stag at bay. I 
think he is too blown and too 
angry to feel afraid; certainly 
there is nothing but “pride in 
his port, defiance in his eye,” 
and he dies a good death, he 
dies fighting, having lived the 
free and open life of a privi- 
leged marauder. 

If the red deer were not 
hunted they would very soon 
become extinct; for they do a 
deal of damage at times, but 
the farmers spare the beasts 


_ for the sake of the sport in 


which, to a man, they take the 
greatest pride and delight. 

A stag is a destructive crea- 
ture. When we had been in 
our new home about a year I 
planted a naked hillside with 
young oak and larch. The 
woodmen finished their job, and 
left the young planting sur- 
rounded by a wire-netting four 
feet high. A stag jumped over 
this in the night, pulled up 
about two hundred of the 
young trees, and ate the tops 
off most of the rest! Seven 
feet of netting will stop them, 
but nothing less: it is said 
that a good hind can clear an 
obstacle ten feet high. 

They carry wonderful heads, 
these west-country stags. The 
warm winter and the good 
feeding produce an enormous 
growth. Otherwise, there is 
no appreciable difference be- 
tween them and their cousins 
of Scotland. Stags from the 
West have at times been sent 
to Scotch forests, but have, I 
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believe, produced no notable 
increase of head in their pro- 
geny; from which it appears 
probable that the offspring of 
a Scotch stag on Exmoor 
would carry heads of the same 
average size as the rest of the 
young generation. No doubt 
climate and food affect the 
growth of the bony struc- 
tures. 

Then there is the winter 
hind-hunting, for the herds 
must be thinned relentlessly, 
lest they increase beyond all 
bounds. On the moor, I be- 
lieve, they often carry this out 
with a system of relays of 
hounds, stationed at suitable 
spots, whereby the tufters can 
be reinforced without loss of 
time and energy. The whole 
pack is not always laid on in a 
body, as the danger of scatter- 
ing is very great, so numerous 
are the hinds in_ certain 
quarters. With Sir John 
Amory’s hounds, which hunt 
pretty well all the north of 
Devon between Dulverton and 
Okehampton, the procedure 
more often follows the lines of 
orthodox harbouring, tufting, 
and kennelling. The worst of 
deer - hunting off the moor is 
that the pace is frequently too 
great for the cramped and oc- 
casionally unrideable country, 
and then you have to pound 
along a road for miles, in the 
hopes of eventually cutting in 
again, But sometimes you 
may get a splendid gallop 
across wild country, with a 
good deal of jumping and great 
pace—the latter you always 
get, anyhow,—at the end of 
which you will be twenty miles 
away from where you met in 
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the morning. The long-legged 
hinds think nothing of a fifteen- 
mile point, and it is a severe 
game alike for men, horses, and 
hounds. 

Sir John keeps a pack of 
harriers, too—real harriers, not 
dwarf foxhounds, of the old 
white- and fawn-coloured breed. 
I have never seen hare hounds 
to touch them for keenness and 
nose, and their pace is quite 
sufficient for the country. 

There are trout and salmon 
in the river Exe, though the 
Exe salmon is apt to be a 
sulky brute in the upper 
waters, and only takes a fly 
under a deal of compulsion. 
My first Exe fish gave me 
quite an exciting time. He 
took a small Jock Scott under 
a steep bank, crowned by a 
thick hedge over which I had 
been casting. After playing 
him for ten minutes or so I 
began to wonder how I was 
going to land him, as I was 
alone, and could not conceiv- 
ably gaff him down under the 
hedge and bank. It seemed 
best to slide inelegantly into 
the water, which was waist- 
deep and very cold. But once 
there, things were no better, 
for even unhampered by a 
fifteen-foot rod, a line, and a 
salmon at the end of it, I do 
not think I could have got 
back up the bank again. The 
other side of the river showed 
a bland and alluring aspect, and 
a delicately sloping meadow- 
bank. I looked at it long- 
ingly ; played the fish till he 
was half dead with exhaustion 
and I with cold, and at last 
in desperation began to walk 
across the river. The water 
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rose to my chest, and then I 
was in mid-stream and swim- 
ming about with the salmon, 
A few strokes with one hand 
(I clutched on to the rod with 
the other) and my feet touched 
bottom again, but the stream 
was strong and I was taken 
some little distance down be- 
fore I contrived to get ashore. 
I had swallowed a lot of rather 
dirty water, but the salmon 
was still on, and five minutes 
later I gaffed him—a nice 
15-lb. fish. I have killed other 
salmon, but never one that 
gave me quite such an excit- 
ing time. There is lots of fun 
to be had in this country still, 
if you only know how to get it. 

Shooting? Oh yes, there is 
any amount of tame pheasant 
shooting, and they are almost 
all high birds. But every year 
I feel less and less excited, as 
invitations to shoot my friends’ 
coverts come in, and if only I 
had the moral courage I would 
answer that I should be de- 
lighted to come and spend the 
day in the open air with my 
host and his friends, watching 
them shoot, and making my- 
self useful, but that it is no 
pleasure to me to kill a 
pheasant; that it makes me 
uncomfortable if, as often 
happens, I miss an easy shot; 
and that I am _ positively 
wretched if the bird goes away 
wounded. I often wonder if 
there are not many men who 
secretly agree with me—that 
is, who shoot merely for the 
sake of seeing their neigh- 
bours or of taking their wives 
to a pleasant house-party. I 
do not think it will do any 
one any particular harm if one 
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of the results of the Budget is a 
lessened output of hand-reared 
pheasants. 

But I have one corner of bog 
and moorland which gives me 
the greatest joy, for there you 
may kill half-a-dozen snipe of 
an October afternoon, with per- 
haps a brace of partridges and 
a few rabbits. Once I saw an 
old grey-hen; there are many 
blackcock upon Exmoor. It 
is a “lucky” spot for a wood- 
cock too, and I once came back 
from a solitary afternoon walk 
with three woodcock, four snipe, 
a green plover, an old cock- 
pheasant, and a landrail. A 
happy day indeed, to be marked 
with a red cross. 

In truth, seekers after peace, 
we have entered into the haven 
where we would be. It is not, 
I trust, a peace so profound 
as to be selfish: we take the 
deepest interest in all our 


neighbours, and to do them 
justice, when we first arrived, 
they took quite an equal in- 
terest in us. 


On the Bench, 


In Arcady. 
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in the hunting-field, in our local 
politics, wherever one may for- 
gather with his kind, one meets 
a kindly race of men, who take 


their duties seriously, their 
pleasures gladly, and their 
sorrows soberly. They are 


content to live quietly on their 
own acres, looking after their 
henchmen and their land, giv- 
ing their best labour in the 
many unpaid posts upon which 
the wellbeing of an English 
county depends. Is there any 
form of society in any part of 
the world which produces more 
worthy men and sweeter women 
than our country life—men who 
can lead worthily, women well- 
beloved by those for whom they 
work, healing and assuaging ? 
By heavens! the squires of Eng- 
land are still fit for the great 
trust they have in keeping ; 
and so long as this be so, not 
all the venom of the Socialist 
spawn shall avail anything 
against them, and against the 
love which the people bear 
them. 
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PORTUGUESE VIGNETTES. 
I, 


JOAQUINA: A PORTUGUESE FACTOTUM. 











“ WHEN the train stops, look 
out for Joaquina ; she will look 
after your luggage, and manage 
everything for you.” 

Such were the instructions 
with which my cousin saw me 
off from the town station, as I 
started on the short journey 
which should bring me to his 
house in the country. 

I had heard so much about 
Joaquina,— paragon among 
maid-servants,— that I was 
conscious of a distinct feeling 
of excitement at the prospect 
of making her acquaintance. 

I looked anxiously round as 
the train came to a halt, and 
there, in sharp relief against 
a brilliant background of blue 
sea, bluer sky, and geranium- 
clad walls, I saw a portly figure 
in black. So imposing and 
dignified did she look, that, 
had it not been for her welcom- 
ing greeting, I should have 
taken her for the wife of some 
provincial official come down 
to “see life” from the station 
platform. 

Joaquina was dressed in 
black—even her shoes were ef 
black velvet; and she wore 
round her neck a long and 
thick gold chain, like an 
insignia of office. This was 
her official costume as major- 
domo, so to speak. I must not 
forget. to mention that she wore 
a hat, which, to the initiated, 
meant that she considered her- 


self in a superior position to the 
provincial maid-servant who, 
on grand occasions, drapes her 
head in the infinitely more be- 
coming lace mantilla. 

A very kindly and humorous 
face looked out from under the 
hat, with brown eyes that 
struck me as having a curi- 
ously dog-like expression: a 
wistful, almost pathetic gaze, 
strangely at variance with the 
woman’s general appearance of 
comfortable wellbeing. 

It did not take me many 
days to make friends with 
Joaquina, whose manner to- 
wards me was one of respect- 
fully confidential familiarity, 
equally removed from forward- 
ness or servility: such, I 
imagine, must have been the 
manners of the trusted and 
capable negro ‘“Mammies” 
whe counted for so much in 
the old families of the Southern 
States of America, before the 
war. 

She had a genius for work 
of every description: and, a 
rare quality in women of her 
class, she also possessed method 
and initiative. Housework, 
laundrywork, fine ironing, ex- 
quisite needlework, cooking, 
dressmaking, waiting at table: 
all of these she could do, and 
do well, when occasion arose. 
I have even seen her—looking 
like a great over-blown poppy, 
in the cotton blouse and crimson 
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skirt which constituted her 
favourite morning costume— 
working away in the garden, 
helping to carry in new soil 
for the flower-beds, or mixing 
mortar for a new fowl-house, 
with the most whole-hearted 
enthusiasm and enjoyment, 
quite unspoiled by any idea 
that it was not her work, To 
Joaquina, her work included 
anything and everything that 
came in her way. As she once 
said to me: “My master and 
mistress are saints; and all I 
can do for them is too little!” 
By degrees, as my Portuguese 
became more fluent, Joaquina 
and I had long talks, and she 
told me the story of her life. 
Her grandfather was a German 
—a gentleman, she had always 
understood; and one could 
credit this, noticing her small, 
well-shaped hands, always 
nicely kept, and her refined 
ways of thought and speech. 
She was left an orphan at an 
early age, and sent by her god- 
parents to be educated at an 
orphanage, where she learnt to 
read and write well, to keep 
accounts, and to sew and em- 
broider. She had even passed 
a preliminary examination in 
French. On leaving school she 
had been maid for several years 
in a great lady’s house, and had 
spent her holidays in visiting 
places of interest in Portugal. 
“For I would rather spend my 
money in seeing new and in- 
teresting places and beautiful 
scenery, than in buying a lot 
of fine clothes or jewellery.” 
I imagine that there had 
been a love-affair—for she al- 
ways wore a little ring that 
had been given her, she owned 
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with a blush and a smile, “ by 
a lad she had known years 
ago.” But the young man’s 
attentions had evidently not 
been sufficiently serious to 
satisfy her requirements. 

“JT do not know how it is, 
minha senhora, but the naughty 
girls can always find a hus- 
band! The men in this country 
don’t seem to care for seri- 
ous women.” (Seria: that is, 
steady, well-conducted.) “For 
my part, I would rather 
spend all my days as a re- 
spectable spinster than be 
a married woman without a 
good reputation !” 

Joaquina was quite ready to 
talk upon any subject; some- 
times, when I was sitting 
alone, she would come in, “ to 
keep me company for a little,” 
and sit down on the floor 
beside my chair, to discuss 
politics, morals, earthquakes, 
or travel. Her great desire 
was to visit England, and to 
learn English as a preliminary, 
so now and then I gave her an 
English lesson, at which she 
worked with an eagerness that 
it was almost painful to see. I 
used to come across her with 
her little phrase-book, spend- 
ing odd minutes in study ; and 
she would knock at my door 
with: “Can —I— come — in? 
Yes,—come—in!” all uttered 
in one breath, in her anxiety 
to show me that she knew the 
proper answer to her question. 

To her poor relations she 
acted the part of a benevolent 
patroness. If one wanted a 
place as servant, Joaquina im- 
mediately opened negotiations 
with some appropriately situ- 
ated friend—generally an upper 
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servant in a good family, or a 
minor official in the township. 
I know that a postmistress, an 
elderly gardener, and a highly 


_ respectable luggage-porter were 


amongst her most valued 
sources of inquiry. On one 
occasion she was “placing” a 
niece from the provinces, who 
came, escorted by her mother, 
to be introduced to the new 
situation by the beneficent 
aunt herself. 

Great was Joaquina’s delight 
when her employers gave her 
leave to invite her relations to 
sleep in the house for a night 
or two. She brought them in 
to thank us: two shy peasant- 
women, from a small country 
town devastated by repeated 
earthquakes. Out of their 
poverty they offered us a pres- 
ent: some bunches of grapes, 
and a few ripe blackberries, 
grown on their little bit of 
land. It is the grateful cus- 
tom of the country for the 
servants to bring back some 
gift “for the patrons” when- 
ever they have been home to 
their terra,—and these good 
people could not comfortably 


partake of our hospitality with- 
out making an acknowledgment 
to the best of their power. 
How Joaquina beamed, and 
“ lionised ” them over the house 
and garden, and what long 
talks they had late into the 
night, in the big room over 
mine. 

After they had gone, she 
told me how much she appreci- 
ated her employers’ kindness. 
“Not only because they have 
been good to my relations, but 
because I was glad that my 
people should be able to see 
what excellent and generous 
patrons mine are!” 

Good, loyal Joaquina! So 
tactful, unselfish, and sym- 
pathetic! The parting with 
her was not amongst the things 
I least regretted when my stay 
in Portugal came to an end. 
She came down to the steamer 
to see me off: and after she 
had tearfully kissed my. hand, 
according to the custom of 
Portuguese servants, our feel- 
ings of mutual affection and 
regret expressed themselves 
more naturally in a hearty 
embrace. 


II. 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK. 


Five o’clock sounded sharply 
from the little church down by 
the bay, and Jacyntha opened 
her brown eyes and looked 
round her whitewashed room, 
already bright with warm sun- 
shine. It was still early, but 
she was an energetic girl, and 
was soon stepping about, 
briskly but softly, not to wake 


poor Aunt Joaquina, who 
shared her room, and had been 
so tired and rheumatic the 
night before. 

Jacyntha considered the little 
row of shoes that stood by the 
wall: which pair should it be? 
Not, of course, the new leather 
ones, to buy which she had 
gone purposely into the large 
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town with her aunt; those 
were much too precious for 
workaday use. The erimson 
and purple checked cloth slip- 
pers would do well enough to 
run about the house in, or the 
buff linen shoes, though these 
were worn beyond all the cob- 
bler’s powers of repair. Besides, 
she would be going out in an 
hour’s time, down the rocky 
path to the beach, to accom- 
pany the English ladies when 
they went to bathe. So the 
second-best leather shoes, rather 
shabby but still serviceable, 
were put on, and Jacyntha 
slipped downstaire to fit in as 
much dusting as she could 
before it was time to set out 
with the two blue bags con- 
taining bath-towels and bath- 
ing-dresses for the meninas. 

We felt it rather absurd at 
first to have, as it were, a 
nursemaid trotting beside us, 
laden with the belongings that 
we were quite capable of carry- 
ing for ourselves ; but we were 
assured by “Aunt Joaquina ” 
that this arrangement was the 
correct thing, and that Jacyn- 
tha, being a steady girl, would 
not talk and laugh too much 
with the bathing-men. So we 
acquiesced, all the more will- 
ingly that we liked the oppor- 
tunity of a chat with her as 
we slowly climbed the long hill 
home again. There was some- 
thing very attractive in her 
pale, oval face, set in crisp 
black hair, and full of intelli- 
gence, and now and then of 
sadness also. 

For Jacyntha had not al- 
ways been a little maid at the 
beck and call of every member 
of the household; the whole 
VOL, CLXXXVIII.—NO. MCXXXVII. 
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course of her life had been 
abruptly changed three months 
before we made her acquaint- 
ance. She told us her story 
one morning, in her serious, 
refined voice. She and her 
mother had been dressmakers 
in a small country town. They 
lived in their own house, with 
the old grandmother, who 
helped a little with the sewing, 
and another sister who kept 
the home tidy. The father 
had his fair-sized bit of land, 
where he grew vines and 
worked all day with his son. 
This quiet, frugal, industrious 
life had been suddenly broken 
up by the earthquake of April 
1909. 

“Tt was terrible, minha 
senhora—I heard a great 
noise, my mother ran upstairs, 
I ran down, we fetched out 
my grandmother into our little 
garden, and then our house 
split in two; the back was 
ruined, only the front part was 
left standing. And all day 
long every five minutes there 
were shocks; only once was it 
quiet for as long as a quarter 
of an hour. At night we all 
slept in a little wooden hut in 
our garden. And after that 
they built many huts for the 
people to live in, but not 
enough for all, and it rained, 
and many were ill, and there 
was no more work for my 
mother and me. So we wrote 
to the Tia Joaquina, and she 
sent for me to come here and 
help her in her work, and they 
are very kind to me, but, the 
senhora understands, it makes 
me sad to be so far from my 
mother and father and to 
know that they are still living 
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in the wooden hut, and are so 
poor and hungry.” 

In spite of her sorrows 
Jacyntha generally managed 
to bring a smiling face to her 
tasks, which were many and 
varied. Nominally she helped 
her aunt to iron, dust, and 
sew; but actually she did all 
the odd jobs which belonged to 
no one in particular. 

For example, as we went 
through the garden, and 
Jacyntha murmuring her 
polite formula, “With your 
leave,” was about to go round 
to the kitchen-door, our host 
called her from the verandah. 
“ Jacyntha, just fill the water- 
ing-pot, will you, and water 
these plants before the sun 
gets any hotter,” and off she 
ran, saying smilingly, “The 
senhor is so fond of his 
roses.” 

As the morning passed by 
we came across her several 
times—sweeping, polishing the 
boards with petroleum, and 
brushing clothes, and saw her 
run down the garden on three 
separate errands, twice to the 
village to fetch delayed pro- 
visions, and once to intercept 
the postman with letters 
that must catch the town 
mail. 

“Jacynthea, just run,” must 
have haunted her dreams at 
night. 

She found a spare ten 
minutes to write a postcard, 
in violet ink, to her home- 
people, “from this _ their 
daughter, very, very affection- 
ate,” and to peep into a morn- 
ing paper to see whether any 
more earthquake shocks had 
been recorded ; and when din- 


ner was over she enjoyed quite 
a refreshing chat with the 
man who drove the fruit-and- 
vegetable cart, and stopped it 
for half an hour outside our 
gate, while he gossiped and 
bargained with the cook and 
the nurse from the opposite 
villa, and heard how well the 
baby was learning to say, 
“Viva, Sr. Antonio.” Jacyn- 
tha’s purchases were soon 
made—a few carrots and 
beans and a lemon or two; but 
she was left in peace to chatter 
awhile with her neighbours, as 
cook and Tia Joaquina were 
probably enjoying an after- 
dinner siesta. 

But Jacyntha was too con- 
scientious to linger unduly; 
and on looking into the iron- 
ing-room a little later, I saw 
her working away with her 
aunt, while she crooned some 
interminable old song to the 
accompaniment of the rhyth- 
mical thump of the iron. 

Towards evening she was 
free to fetch her sewing and 
sit for an hour on the kitchen- 
steps, enjoying the fresh breeze 
after her hot and tiring after- 
noon, The cook and Tia 
Joaquina were there also, and 
the three talked in complete 
accord, happily forgetful of the 
several differences of opinion 
which had disturbed their 
peace during the day. 

In that leisure hour Jacyntha 
was making something for her- 
self: a piece of crochet-lace, in 
a very pretty and intricate 
pattern. But my last glimpse 
of her before bedtime showed 
her at work again, busily 
mending a pile of the recently 
ironed clothes. She gave us 
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a rather sleepy but very con- 
tented smile, and the pleas- 
ant Portuguese salutation: “A 
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very good night, ladies,—sleep 
well, — until to-morrow, if it 
please God.” 


III. 


HIGH-LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


It was a red-letter day for 
Maria Palmyra: she was to 
entertain a visitor of her own, 
and, moreover, one who had 
never before been to the “new 
house” which was the pride of 
Palmyra’s heart. It was not 
her house, though to tell the 
truth it might well have been, 
judging from the beneficent 
rule which she bore over the 
very youthful and newly 
married English couple whose 
guide, philosopher, and friend 
she had been through their 
first struggles with Portuguese 
housekeeping. Two years had 
passed since those early days, 
and now Palmyra was content 
to let her young mistress hold 
the reins of household manage- 
ment, whilst she “stood by” 
ready to help in case of emerg- 
ency. To-day, an English 
friend was coming to visit 
the senhora, and was bring- 
ing her own special maid, a 
trusted retainer of many years’ 
service, 

It did not take Palmyra long 
to get through her work that 
morning, and to hustle her 
underlings through their own 
tasks; her next duty was to 
visit the cook, alternately friend 
and enemy, and to hint that 
some extra delicacy might be 
added to the usual mid-day 
menu of boiled dried cod 
and potatoes. Fortunately, 


Josephina, cook, was in one 
of her best moods this morning 
—and assured Menina (Miss) 
Palmyra that a good dish of 
stewed French beans, with 
plenty of tomato and onion, 
should be forthcoming: they 
further decided to club to- 
gether and buy a water-melon 
when the fruit-cart came 
round; and, having desired 
the young servant to put out 
a clean tablecloth and to see 
that the chipped plates were 
arranged in the least con- 
spicuous parts of the table, 
Palmyra retired upstairs to 
dress for her visitor. 

When her plump figure was 
arrayed in a black silk skirt, 
and a flowered silk blouse, very 
cleverly evolved by her own 
skilful fingers from the relics 
of a trousseau-cloak of her 
senhora’s,—when her watch and 
chain, and rings were put on: 
no pinchbeck, but heirlooms, 
and gifts from past mistresses 
and friends,—Palmyra fetched 
her “company” work, and sat 
down by her window to await 
the arrival of the guests. At 
last the carriage appeared, 
slowly approaching, and Pal- 
myra ran downstairs,—not to 
open the door, for her mistress 
was sitting on the verandah at 
the top of the steps, but to 
stand smilingly by till the ladies 
had greeted one another, and 
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the visitor could turn round 


and say: “Well, Palmyra, 
you see I have _ brought 
Candida to spend the day 
with you.” 


But no such haphazard greet- 
ing sufficed for the Portuguese 
ladies. Palmyra made a grace- 
ful bow to Candida, who was 
a neat little body in dark dress 
and close bonnet, and said: 
“How do you do, ma’am (min- 
ha senhora); I am very pleased 
to make your acquaintance,”— 
to whom Candida replied: 
“And I am equally pleased to 
make yours, madam,”—where- 
upon they ceremoniously em- 
braced one another on both 
cheeks, and retired to their own 
quarters. This struck the key- 
note of the day’s companion- 
ship: a courteous friendliness, 
never relaxing into familiarity, 
but allowing of a good deal of 
confidential intercourse. Sen- 
hora Palmyra first escorted 
Senhora Candida over the 
house, listening with delighted 
smiles to her guest’s praises of 
all she saw, but expressing her 
conviction that Candida’s own 
residence must also be rich in 
comforts and conveniences, 
beautiful views, &c., &c. They 
then sat down for a long chat, 
first on matters in general— 
the tiresomeness of young girls, 
the bad tempers of cooks, the 
vicissitudes of “ironing-day ” ; 
and then, finding that they pos- 
sessed various eommon friends 
in service at some of the town 
houses, they proceeded to a 
right-down good gossip which 
lasted till young Florinda ran 
up to call them to their dinner. 
This was eaten at leisure, with 
many expressions of enjoyment 
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on the part of the guest, who 
also did not fail to drink “to 
your health ” in her mug of red 
country wine. An hour was 
then passed in more or less 
drowsy and desultory chat, with 
one wide-awake interlude in 
which Candida explained to 
Palmyra a new stitch in the 
crochet-work at which she was 
famous. As the day grew 
cooler, Palmyra took her friend 
for a stroll, through the garden, 
and then down to the village: 
as they passed by the empty 
house at the foot of the hill, 
the caretaker, a great ally, in- 
sisted on picking them each a 
bunch of flowers; and as they 
went on, they had the quite 
unique luck of meeting two 
friends—a butler from the city, 
whose “family” were now in 
their country house, and a 
young carpenter from the next 
village. With these swains in 
attendance,— they were ad- 
dressed as Senhor Antonio and 
Senhor Manuel, — the ladies 
strolled homewards in great 
content; many compliments 
were exchanged, and the talk 
rambled on about earthquakes 
and high winds, and _ those 
bad -mannered ones, the Re- 
publicans— all our friends 
being staunch Monarchists, 
—till the quartette arrived 
once more at the garden 
gate, where they _ reluct- 
antly parted company. The 
carriage came round, too, and 
Candida had to depart, embrac- 
ing and thanking Palmyra,— 
they had by now sworn eternal 
friendship,— who on her part 
looked forward to a speedy 
return visit, and informed 
her mistress emphatically that : 
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“that Candida is a good crea- 


ture—very steady, a very good 
person ” ; and without doubt 
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Candida was giving her mis- 
tress an equally favourable crit- 
icism of Senhora Palmyra! 


IV. 


PURPLE AND GOLD. 


The September sun beat 
down with all the power that 
brings to a southern autumn 
the rich fulfilment of the promise 
of spring. Our carriage had 
left the plain, and the horses 
pulled steadily up the long, 
white, hilly road, at the top of 
which we should again come 
in sight of the sea washing 
the sands of Collares. On 
either side, as far as we could 
see, lay vineyards, where men, 
women, and children worked 
unceasingly, for the midday 
siesta was over, and all must 
make the most of the afternoon 
hours, before sunset and dark- 
ness—there is no twilight in 
Portugal—sent all home for 
the evening meal, 

In this district the vines are 
trained to grow like gooseberry 
bushes; and after the long hot 
summer many had shed all 
their leaves, and their precious 
burdens were exposed to view. 
Such leaves as still remained 
had lost every vestige of green, 
and were gay in crimson, bronze, 
and gold. Now and then a 
grape-cart, laden to the brim, 
drew away from a vineyard 
and creaked slowly up the hill. 
Barrel-shaped, on two wheels, 
and drawn by a lean mule or 
plodding ox, the sides of the 
cart were deeply stained with 
purple, and a heady scent arose 
from its contents: one would 


hardly have been surprised to 
see the driver clad in Bacchan- 
alian leopard-skin and vine- 
wreath, instead of the wide felt 
hat and patched blue overalls 
which formed his dress. 

As we mounted higher we 
found ourselves approaching a 
tiny village. First came soli- 
tary houses, pink-washed and 
green-shuttered, each with its 
smooth threshing-floor outside. 
Some were golden with heaps 
of beaten-out Indian corn; but 
most were purple with grape- 
skins, the refuse from the wine- 
press, raked out and left to dry 
in the sun, and then to be given 
to the oxen, or spread out to 
fertilise the soil of their parent 
fields. 

As we entered the village 
the imperial colour was all- 
pervading ; the doorsteps were 
spotted, the street had great 
splashes, deepest where little 
bunches had fallen from the 
carts and been crushed by the 
feet of the villagers. And 
these, too, bore the marks on 
their clothes, and on their 
hands and faces. Children, 
their small brown faces weirdly 
stained, held bunches of the 
little closely - growing black 
grapes, out of which they bit 
large mouthfuls, as one might 
bite from a lump of bread! 
The very chickens quarrelled 
over the stray berries and 
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skins. And from the whole 
village rose the warm, cloy- 
ing odour of the grapes, like 
the incense from some pagan 
altar. 


In another minute we had 
turned the brow of the hill, 
and were descending to meet 
the refreshing breeze from the 
Atlantic. 


NEEDLES AND SOAP. 


The Portuguese materfamilias 
of the lower middle class is a 
past- mistress of the art of 
patching, and the poverty of 
the peasant class is for the 
most part a very tidy and 
decent condition. Of course, 
one cannot expect the beggars 
—a privileged class, who haunt 
church doors, and stations, and 
even assail you at the thresh- 
old of restaurants—to mend 
their clothes, for are not rags 
and tatters an essential part 
of their stock-in-trade? 

But the cottager, the domes- 
tic servant, and the inhabitant 
of the little apartment in the 
city, would give an admirable 
example in neatness to their 
English counterparts. 

The blue cotton trousers and 
short jacket, which are the 
Portuguese working-man’s sub- 
stitute for corduroys and mole- 
skin, are patched as necessity 
arises, until it is often difficult 
to guess at the original colour. 
A check shirt will be re-sleeved 
and re-fronted, and finally re- 
ceive an entirely new back, 
by which time the last scraps 
that matched having been used 
up, the contriving housewife is 
obliged to put in a piece of 
some other material. One sees 
pink shirts with white backs, 
and check garments eked out 


with blue. Blue cotton trousers 
exhibit patches of every shade 
from indigo to “ London milk.” 

Woollen clothes are made 
good with the same care and 
variety ; and it is evident that 
to the minds of these good 
people patches are nothing to 
be ashamed of: it is the want 
of them that would be a dis- 
grace. The women and girls 
are, it is true, often barefooted ; 
but their cotton or stuff skirts 
—and they do not stint them- 
selves in the number of their 
petticoats—clear the ground, 
and are neatly bound round 
the hem with braid. No trail- 
ing, soiled finery offends one’s 
eye. 

It is a pleasure to look at 
the maidservants with their 
hair always becomingly ar- 
ranged and kept in place by 
sober-coloured combs, their gay 
print blouses, neatly-made black 
skirts, and white aprons, made 
by themselves and often edged 
with embroidery which is also 
their own handiwork. It is 
true that the English mind is 
rather scandalised by the fact 
that the Portuguese maid does 
not wear @ cap indoors, or a hat 
when she goes out, and that if 
she has a blue dress and a pink 
one, it appears constitutionally 
impossible for her to do other- 
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wise than wear the pink skirt 
with the blue bodice and vice 
versd ! 


The neat clothes and calcu- 
lated repairs would show to 
little advantage without the 
additional and frequent em- 
ployment of soap and water. 
It cannot yet be said that the 
daily bath is an institution in 
a Portuguese cottage or middle 
class household; but at least 
the people wask their clothes ! 
Besides the stone tanks built 
for the purpose, every little 
stream and pool is utilised by 
women busily scrubbing, beat- 
ing, and rinsing the family 
wardrobes, not excluding cloth 
suits and skirts. The linen is 
spread out in the bright sun- 
shine, and is skilfully ironed, 
till it finally emerges with a 
beautiful creamy whiteness, 
which it seems impossible to 
achieve in more northerly clim- 
ates. Imagine the attractive 
appearance of a dark - eyed 
young baker, starting off on 
his rounds on a Sunday morn- 
ing, resplendent in a glowing 
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pink or dazzlingly white shirt, 
and equally white trousers, 
set off by a crimson waist- 
scarf ! 

In almost all middle - class 
households the family washing 
is done by peasant - women, 
who, if their clients live in the 
town, ride in and out on don- 
keys, or in large carts, perched 
on the bundles: if they are 
bringing clothes to or from a 
country house, they often carry 
the enormous burdens on their 
heads, with wonderful poise and 
apparent ease. 

The ironing andstarching are 
done at home, — where nearly 
every house has its “ ironing- 
room,”—either by a professional 
ironer, or, more frequently, by 
the maids, who are usually able 
to undertake the most elabor- 
ate varieties of clear-starching 
and fine-ironing. 

One still meets many women 
of all ages in Portugal who can 
neither read nor write — but 
very few who could not pass 
a first-class examination in the 
domestic sciences of the work- 
basket and the wash-tub. 


VI. 


FISHER-FOLK. 


Close to the district-station, 
which is the Lisbon terminus 
for theCoast railway to Cascaes, 
is a stopping- place for the 
electric cars; and here, owing 
to occasional eccentricities in 
the train-service, one is often 
obliged to wait for a quarter of 
an hour for the desired tram. 
A few yards away lies the big 
Fish Market, conveniently near 


the battalion of long, black 
fishing-boats, which lie crowded 
at the quay, their sharply up- 
curved stems and sterns re- 
minding one of pictures of the 
war-canoes of the South Sea 
Islands. 

From this market, between 
the hours of earliest morning 
and midday, there issues a 
constant procession of fish- 
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hawkers, starting to their dif- 
ferent beats in the city. These 
hawkers are, for the most part, 
women, though there are also 
boys and men; and one is 
instantly struck by their dis- 
similarity to the ordinary 
Portuguese. Their regular and 
rather impassive features, in 
many cases strikingly hand- 
some, belong to another race. 
The story runs that they are 
indeed descended from Pheeni- 
cian immigrants, whose trading 
instincts brought them to these 
shores. Although these fisher- 
folk have now begun to inter- 
marry with the Portuguese, 
they do not do so to any great 
degree, and their racial charac- 
teristics have been preserved to 
a remarkable extent: they live 
in a special quarter of their own. 

With their large flat baskets 
poised on their heads, they pace 
by with grave stateliness, or 
speed past with swift yet un- 
hurrying steps. They are of all 
ages: elderly matrons; young 
married women, often carrying 
a baby in addition to the fish- 
basket, and apparently not at 
all inconvenienced by the extra 
burden; slim girls, half-way 
through their ’teens ; and little 
sisters of six and seven, dressed 
exactly like their elders. All 
go noiselessly along on bare 
feet, unless they wear the curi- 
ous black wooden shoes, or 
coloured stuff slippers, both 
alike heelless, which they keep 
on their feet by some extra- 
ordinary knack, up and down 
the steepest hills or on the 
slippery quays. 

Their costume is distinctive : 
a pleated stuff skirt over many 
petticoats, which swing briskly 
away from their ankles, but 
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are tightly girded round the 
hips with a woollen shawl; a 
print bodice, occasionally bright 
pink or blue, but more often of 
a subdued tint, for the fisher- 
woman restricts the deminant 
note of colour to the head-ker- 
chief, which covers her hair 
under the little black felt hat, 
or cloth pad, that supports the 
heavy basket. The head-ker- 
chief comes down over the nape 
and shoulders, and its brilliant 
hues show up to advantage in 
the hot sunshine, which yet 
prevents the crude colours from 
looking garish. The variety is 
great: bright apple - green, 
mustard-yellow, bordered with 
crimson roses, cobalt - blue, 
scarlet, magenta, orange, are 
but a few of the tints that set 
off those somewhat impassive 
features. Although their re- 
puted origin might lead one to 
expect to find a Semitic cast 
of countenance most frequent 
amongst them, one more often 
remarks the low broad brow 
and straight nose that would 
seem to hint of Greek ancestry. 
As they talk to one another, 
the flashing eyes and teeth, 
and the glitter of the large 
gold rings which dangle from 
their ears, make them look 
animated enough ; but when 
their gaze falls with cold curi- 
osity, almost with contempt, 
on the interested bystander, he 
is reminded of George Borrow’s 
description of the gipsy’s eye, 
the peculiarity of which, he 
says, consists chiefly in a 
strange, staring expression, 
which, to be understood, must 
be seen—“ the gipsy glance, if 
that can be called a glance 
which is a strange stare, like 
nothing else in this world.” 
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One cannot but feel that 
one is in the presence of an 
alien people, untamed and 
apart like the gipsies, and 
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41 
whom centuries of contact 
with another race have left 


curiously uninfluenced and self- 
contained. 


VII. 


A MORNING RAMBLE. 


Of all months in the year, 
July and August are the least 
agreeable in Portugal. Then 
the sun beats down vertically 
from a cloudless sky from seven 
in the morning till five in the 
afternoon, The distant hills 
seem to quiver in the heat, the 
cicadas whirr incessantly, the 
dust lies thick upon the roads 
and upon the hedges and bushes, 
and one longs in vain for a cool, 
grey, showery day to refresh ex- 
hausted nature. But even at 
this uncongenial season there 
are at least two hours in the 
day during which one can 
thoroughly enjoy a stroll. At 
five o'clock in the morning 
there is as yet no hint of 
the exhausting heat to follow; 
a delicious glow of palest 
amber irradiates the country- 
side; the early breeze is 
just keen enough to make 
a light wrap desirable, and 
is fragrant with the aro- 
matic smoke from many wood 
fires. For the whole township 
is astir ; indeed, work has be- 
gun an hour or more ago in the 
fields and gardens: the great 
bronze-skinned ox plods mon- 
otonously round, to work the 
long sweep of the nora (or 
well), whose huge wheel with 
its satellite buckets pours out 
the water, to be directed by 
the labourers, with the aid of 
spade and foot, inte countless 


little channels amongst the 
vegetables and crops. 

There is a tinkle of bells; 
the milkman is going his 
rounds; his flock of brown 
goats trot soberly ahead, stop- 
ping outside hotels and private 
houses. Whilst one goat is 
milked into the jug or can 
brought out by the servant, 
the rest lie down and rest, or 
wander about, nibbling such 
dusty herbage as they can find 
at the side of the road. Some- 
times the milk is supplied by a 
cow, whose calf, an indispens- 
able adjunct of the party, 
stands by the mother to be 
licked and caressed whilst the 
milking is in process. 

Now a strange procession ap- 
proaches, half-hidden in a cloud 
of dust. A tall man, wrapped 
in the peasants’ brown cloak of 
undyed wool, guides, with a long 
bamboo-rod, a little group of 
dimly seen objects, which trip 
in front of him with mincing, 
curtseying movements. <A 
closer inspection reveals the 
fact that he is driving in a 
flock of turkeys, and he stops 
now and then outside a house 
to utter his call, in a sort of 
piping chant: “Quem quer 
casal peri ?”—“ Who wants a 
couple of turkeys?” it being 
the housekeeper’s custom to 
buy her turkeys alive and fat- 
ten them for the table. 
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As one goes along, the vari- 
ous “cries” remind one of the 
descriptions of Cheapside in 
olden days, when the ’prentices 
invited the attention of the 
passers-by with their cry of 
“What d’ye lack?” 

Here also most of the 
vendors preface their calls 
with “Who wants——” “Who 
wants—a basket of straw- 
berries?” “Who wants figs? 
—who wants to breakfast?” 
“Who wants China oranges?” 

One woman goes into simu- 
lated raptures— 

“Oh! the beautiful green- 

as!” 

While the fisherwomen, per- 
haps because they have 
tramped far and their loads 
are heavy, simply shout, in 
rather hoarse voices, the name 
of the fish they are selling: 
“ Pes-cada!” ‘ Sardinha fres- 
ca!” and soon, These various 
“calls” re-echo from all sides, 
far and near. 

Presently the gardeners set 
to work, watering before the 
day’s heat comes on; and the 
women come out with their 
large earthenware pitchers — 
bilhas—to draw water at the 
public fountain: by some mar- 
vel of balance they carry the 
bilha full, on its side, upon a 
cloth pad on the top of their 
heads. Why the bilha never 
rolls off remains a puzzle to 
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the uninitiated. Already, at 
six o'clock, trim maids are 
bringing out their small 
charges to play about whilst 
it is still cool; and on the 
beach the bathing-folk have 
set up their little encampment 
of square white tents, ready 
for the early bathers. As one 
passes the road to the beach 
one meets a lively group from 
the orphanage at the top of 
the hill out for an hour’s bath- 
ing and romping before the 
day’s work begins. They are 
girls, though their cropped 
dark heads give them the air 
of boys in their sisters’ clothes, 
and a very prim uniform it is 
—dark cotton frocks, pink and 
white checked pinafores, and 
boots of untanned leather. 

The butcher rattles by in his 
cart, whieh exactly resembles 
our smaller district mail-carts, 
except that it is painted blue; 
and the baker’s boy is seen 
climbing the hill with his great 
creel of oddly shaped loaves 
and rolls strapped on his back. 
One suddenly realises that it is 
seven o'clock, that the morning 
freshness is over and the heat 
has begun, and that a two- 
hours’ ramble has left one with 
a keen appetite for the excel- 
lent coffee and freshly picked 
green figs which by this time 
await one in one’s own cool 
dining-room. 


VII. 


COUNTRY INNS. 


Among travellers on the 
Continent Spanish inns have 
long possessed a poor reputa- 


tion for comfort and cleanli- 
ness; and it is one of the 
disadvantages of the appar- 
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ently close connection between 
Spain and Portugal that the 
inns of the latter country are 
generally classed and con- 
demned with those of the 
former. 

We are not now discussing 
the hotels in Lisbon or Oporto, 
which are run more or less on 
the lines of the larger estab- 
lishments with which one is 
familiar in England, France, 
or Switzerland; but we hold a 
brief for the modest inn of the 
country town, or large village, 
which in many ways deserves 
to rank high among those of 
its sort in any European 
country. 

Imagine that we have ar- 
rived, after a hot and dusty 
journey, at one of these country 
towns, and have been rattled 
over the uneven streets in one 
of the little pair-horse victorias 
that constitute the “ growlers ” 
of the country. If we expect a 
picturesque inn, with creeper- 
hung porch, deep eaves, and 
lattice windows, we are doomed 
to disappointment at the outset. 
We probably draw up at a 
long barrack-like building, 
with rows of green-shuttered 
windows, and pink - plastered 
walls, rather faded, and peel- 
ing off in places, 

One side of the inn gives 
right upon the high road; on 
the other there will be a garden, 
sometimes a large one, more 
often just a small enclosure. 

As we go indoors, we are 
first struck by the extreme 
bareness and cleanliness of the 
house. It is summer, and the 
Stairs and all rooms are un- 
carpeted. The walls are white 
or faintly colour - washed, the 


passages carpeted with a strip 
of matting. In the bedrooms, 
such horrors as a four-post bed- 
stead, with musty hangings 
and stifling feather-bed, are 
unknown. <A neat iron bed- 
stead—two, in a double room 
—is provided with a firm well- 
stuffed mattress, and spotlessly 
clean if coarse linen. 

Furniture and washing ap- 
paratus are of the simplest 
description, but adequate and 
in good condition. The head 
chambermaid is a motherly old 
body, in carpet slippers and an 
easy gown, who shuffles along 
the corridors, and appears with 
a beaming smile when anything 
is required. 

It is true that the bed is 
rather hard, and the small, 
square pillow and narrow bol- 
ster, stuffed with rustling 
maize-straw, are not very 
congenial to English heads; 
but one has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the mattress is 
freshly stuffed with clean wool 
or straw once, if not twice, in 
the year. 

The morning tub is not a 
certainty: if there is a tina, as 
old Anna calls the bath, it is 
usually reserved for the use of 
the men of the party, who are 
carefully instructed, before they 
venture to the bathroom, as 
to the idiosyncrasies and limi- 
tations of the water - supply. 
Sanitary engineering is not 
the strong point of the pro- 
vincial architect ; consequently 
cisterns are apt to run dry and 
pipes to strike work with un- 
expected frequency. Still, it 
has been our good fortune to 
stay at one inn where a bath 
was allotted to the ladies also: 
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it was a vast zinc sponge-bath, 
and was trundled hoopwise into 
the bedroom by a small thin 
woman, who balanced on her 
head a capacious can of water, 
and, with the skill of a conjuror, 
made the bath subside and 
let down the can to the floor 
simultaneously. 

The large dining-room is in 
charge of two or three Por- 
tuguese men-servants, who take 
a personal interest in our ap- 
petites, and in confidential 
tones recommend the most 
tasty dishes. 

Strong, aromatic coffee, 
omelette, fish, and good country 
bread and butter are the usual 
dishes served at a first break- 
fast; and we find tablecloth, 
crockery, and plate perfectly 
clean and well kept. 

The Portuguese cook possesses 
a genius for flavouring, and 
this does not mean that every 
dish reeks of garlic, but that 
all the ingredients are so deftly 
mingled and proportioned, that 
the simplest dishes are beyond 
description fragrant and ap- 
petising. Vegetable soups and 
stews, beefsteak, savoury rice, 
fruit compétes, form the ordinary 
menus of the more substantial 
meals; and even when one 
stops at one of these inns for 
a lunch en passant, it is wonder- 
ful to find in how short a time 


such a meal is ready : the steak 
tender, the rice and vegetables 
thoroughly cooked, the coffee 
always well-made. 

The charges are very mode- 
rate and the service is efficient 
and pleasantly rendered. Com- 
fortable sitting-rooms, with 
papers and periodicals to amuse 
the visitors, are not to be 
expected, and in_ several 
directions there is room for 
improvement; but the era of 
reform has already begun, due 
chiefly to the excellent arrange- 
ments in connection with The 
Booth Steamship Company’s 
series of well-planned tours, by 
means of which hitherto un- 
visited corners of Portugal 
are being made accessible to 
visitors from England or 
elsewhere. 

In any case, the already 
existing virtues of the Por- 
tugese country inns form a 
sound and encouraging founda- 
tion upon which to base plans 
for further expansion,—and it 
is to be hoped that, in import- 
ing some degree of British 
comfort and domestic science, 
it will be the care of those who 
inspire these necessary reforms 
to preserve as much as possible 
of the simplicity, naiveté, and 
unostentatious efficiency which 
have hitherto characterised 
these homely guest-houses. 
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CHIPS. 


In days even now not very 
remote the visitor to Chatham 
never escaped being told that 
all the best houses round the 
dockyard were “built of 
Chips.” The mild jest ex- 
plained itself to the moder- 
ately quick wit alert to grasp 
the analogy with pickings. 
The risk of error was slight. 
There was, in fact, a time 
when the pieces cut away in 
the process of shaping timbers 
in the Saw Pit, at the Dock 
Side, in the Mast, Top and 
Capstan, and Boat Houses, 
were the lawful perquisites of 
officials and workmen. They 
afforded no despicable addition 
to wages. In 1803 the chips 
gleaned in Plymouth dockyard 
were sold for £3204, 2s. 9d. ; 
and this was when all tempt- 
ation to the deliberate manu- 
facture of cuttings had been 
taken away. After centuries 
of experience the Navy Office 
was at last taught that when 
men cut to their own gain 
from material paid for by 
“the Public,” they will in- 
fallibly cut to waste. So 
order was taken. 

At the close of the eighteenth 
century the menacing spectre 
of reform was -beginning to 
tower before the Board. Will 
the reader pardon the reminder 
that, before 1830, the superior 
direction of the Navy rested 
with my Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and the actual ad- 
ministration belonged to the 
officials of the Navy Office or 


Board — the Treasurer, Sur- 
veyor, Comptroller, Clerk of 
the Acts, and Commissioners. 
They had been subject to re- 
current accusations of negli- 
gence and corruption ever since 
the reign of James I. The 
reports of the Commissioners 
of Public Accounts of the 
American War time had 
given them a warning. Then 
came the reports of the 
“Commissioners appointed by 
an Act of Parliament to in- 
quire into Fees, Gratuities, 
Perquisites, and Emoluments 
which are or have been lately 
received in the several public 
offices therein mentioned.” The 
reports were made _ between 
1786 and 1788, and had been 
ordered to be printed in 1793. 
The Commissioners had had 
their eyes on curiosities great 
and small—on that person of at- 
tractive title, “The Necessary 
Woman” of the Home, Foreign, 
and Admiralty Offices, and 
on several most unnecessary 


causes of waste in other 
departments. The Necessary 
Woman was, to be sure, 


nothing more mysterious than 
a subordinate housekeeper and 
chief charwoman. The odd- 
ities of the dockyards were 
not so innocent, and the Board 
was driven to understand that 
something must be done. It 
was not as yet severely scared, 
and therefore made no haste. 
Schemes of reorganisation, or 
at any rate plans for reducing 
the chaotic heaps of its in- 
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structions to some order, were 
languidly entertained. Incon- 
siderate action might have 
been inconvenient to some 
great men. But one thing 
could be done. Chips could 
be brought under control; and 
so in 1801 the Board issued an 
order. The actual chips were 
no longer to be divided as 
perquisites, but swept together 
and sold for “the public.” In 
lieu of them the workmen 
received an increase of daily 
wages—sixpence a-day for the 
shipwrights, who were, in the 
metaphorical sense, the “top 
sawyers” of the yard, and so 
downwards to threepence for 
scavelmen and labourers. The 
scavelmen were the workmen 
who managed the pumps of 
the docks, and who in the 
intervals of pumping helped 
to discharge and strip ships 
which came in for a thorough 
overhaul, or to be laid up 
“in ordinary,” as the official 
term had it, or “by the 
walls,” according to the col- 
loquial phrase. 

So Chips as a legitimate per- 
quisite went on their way, and 
we see them no more. But the 
name remained to render its 
old service as the dockyard 
equivalent for “the miller’s 
thumb,” the cook’s “licking of 
the fingers,” which the world 
calls fraud and embezzlement. 
It was notorious that they 
abounded in and under the 
Navy Office. About 1800 the 
officials at Portsmouth were 
engaged in mutual accusations 
which were by _ themselves 
enough to reveal the truth. A 
workman in the yard, who was 


caught in the act, was trans- 
ported for embezzlement. He 
left behind him a vengeful 
paper of accusations against 
the chief officials of the yard. 
No sooner was it known of 
than they began a contest of 
recriminations, each endeavour. 
ing to whitewash himself by 
blackening the others. The 
Navy Office undertook to make 
an inquiry. A brief glance 
convinced it that the wisest 
course was to act on Don 
Quixote’s advice to Sancho, 
“Peor es meneallo rancho,”— 
the worst is to stir the mess, 
So the great officers of the 
Board ordered the officials of 
the yard to cease recrimina- 
tions, to be reconciled, and to 
apply themselves in future to 
their duties. The officials pro- 
mised obedience—and of course 
the quarrel went on. “On 
nous reconcilia,” said the Diable 
Boiteux to Don Cleofas; “nous 
nous embrassfimes, et depuis ce 
temps nous sommes ennemis 
mortels.” So the way was 
prepared for St Vincent, when 
he became First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the Ministry of 
Mr Addington. He hated cor- 
ruption and waste as he hated 
mutiny. He took, said Nelson, 
a hatchet to every error, and 
he enjoyed inflicting punish- 
ment. He it was who forced 
his reluctant colleagues to pass 
the 43rd of George III., in- 
tituled “ An Act for appointing 
Commissioners to inquire and 
examine into any Irregularities, 
Frauds, or Abuses which are 
or have been practised by per- 
sons employed in the several 
Naval Departments therein 
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mentioned, and in the business 
of Prize Agency, and to report 
such observations as shall occur 
to them for preventing such 
Irregularities, Frauds, and 
Abuses, and for better con- 
ducting and managing the 
Business of the said Depart- 
ments and of Prize Agency in 
future.” 

These were the Commis- 
sioners of Naval Inquiry who 
sat at 24 Great George Street, 
and published twelve reports, 
from 1803 to 1805. The Tenth 
Report on the Office of Treasurer 
of the Navy is famous, for it 


led to that impeachment of- 


Lord Melville which, so Lord 
Cockburn tells us, shook the 
dynasty of Arniston to its 
foundations. But we will leave 
aside the case of Lord Melville, 
with one observation only. It 
is, that those friends of his in 
the Commons who met the 
motion for his impeachment by 
the demand that he should be 
proceeded against by way of 
indictment, and who on second 
thought concluded that im- 
peachment was better, were 
wise men and helpful. The 
story of Melville’s Treasurer- 
ship of the Navy was better 
fitted to be told to the House 
of Lords, than to be laid before 
the keen professional eyes of 
Lord Ellenborough and a well- 
instructed jury. Whatever else 
the Tenth Report and the Im- 
peachment did, they made one 
point perfectly clear: the office 
of Treasurer of the Navy was 
one great impudent Chip. The 
Treasurer did nothing, and was 
known to do nothing, except 
pocket his emoluments. He 
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appointed a Paymaster of the 
Navy, who did the work for 
a nominal salary and real 
percentages, and was the 
Treasurer’s agent —if not his 
agent disavouable et désavoueé. 
Money drawn from the Ex- 
chequer for naval purposes was 
banked in the Treasurer’s name. 
When he left office balances 
remained in his hands. The 
Commissioners of Publie Ac- 
counts found that the executors 
of Anthony, Viscount Falkland, 
who left office in 1689, were 
still indebted to the Navy for 
£27,611, 6s. 5id. nearly a 
century later. The Treasurer- 
ship was in fact a lucrative 
sinecure, which tempted a man 
to use public money for his per- 
sonal speculations. A Spanish 
proverb asks what we are to 
expect from the lay brothers 
when the abbot dices. The 
Commissioners of Naval In- 
quiry will tell how the little 
men of the naval administra- 
tion followed the example set 
by their august head the 
Treasurer. The ground to be 
covered is vast. We must 
leave aside much, and even 
deny ourselves the pleasure of 
dwelling on the proceedings of 
Mr Andrew Lindegren in the 
“Purchase of Hemp, Masts, 
and Fir Timber.” The dock- 
yards, building, repairing, 
coopering, caulking, and issu- 
ing of supplies at home and 
abroad, are quite enough for 
the present purpose, with an 
occasional glance to right or 
left. 

The Commissioners began 
far afield, with the office of 
Naval Storekeeper in Jamaica 
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—and they could not have 
taken a better case. The duty 
of the Keeper was to issue all 
kinds of supplies, draw and 
remit money, and make pay- 
ments. His emoluments were 
made up in the fine old confused 
way of the ancient world, out of 
salary, housemoney, boatmoney, 
one half per cent on disburse- 
ments, four shillings a bale on 
slops (clothes) served out to the 
crews, and a few other things. 
They were not contemptible, 
and increased with the size of 
the fleet on the station. The 
lawful receipts of Mr Dick, 
storekeeper from 1797 to 1800, 
rose from £1436, 0s. 11d. to 
£2068, 10s. 11d. in three years. 
This was without including the 
four shillings per bale on slops, 
neither, as a matter of course, 
did it include Mr Dick’s unlaw- 
ful gains. What they amounted 
to only Mr Dick and the Re- 
cording Angel knew. The Com- 
missioners could only get at 
indications. What Mr Dick 
had to do with a mysterious 
transaction in false money is 
not clear. But it is as clear 
as possible that he bought 
slaves, hired them for work in 
the dockyard from himself, and 
paid himself for their labour 
out of public money at a stiff 
figure. This, though impudent, 
was, comparatively speaking, 
not much. Mr Dick’s real 
eldorado was the “pool of 
agio.” Jamaica had a currency 
of her own which was at a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. He was 
bound to allow the Navy Office 
the benefit of the exchange; 
but he never did, nor had any 
of his predecessors done so. 


The amount the Government 
lost by this fraud during Mr 
Dick’s three and a half years’ 
tenure of office was £53,000. 
His conduct was flagrantly 
irregular, and complaints had 
been made by the Admiral on 
the station against one of his 
predecessors for doing this very 
irregularity. Mr Dick made 
himself friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, When 
Rear-Admiral William Parker, 
Commander-in-Chief on the 
station, wished to send home 
his prize money, £45,000 in 
Jamaica currency, Mr Dick 
gave him Government bills for 
£45,000 sterling. An admiral 
who was better by £4500 by 
Mr Dick’s complacence could 
not well complain of him. Rear- 
Admiral Rodney Bligh (who 
was not Bounty Bligh) was 
not so manageable as Parker. 
Lord W. Seymour brought Mr 
Dick to grief, but not before 
he had cost the Navy £134,550 
odd, by neglecting to order 
stores in time from England, 
thereby making it necessary to 
buy from merchants on the 
spot, and they took full advan- 
tage of the necessities of the 
yard. We may be sure they 
“complemented ” Mr Dick, as 
Pepys would have put it. 
The very extraordinary evi- 
dence of Mr Dick, as the Com- 
missioners justly describe it, 
ought to be read by whoever 
wishes to understand the moral- 
ity of the unscrupulous official. 
When asked whether he had 
looked at the instructions of 
the Navy Board, he answered, 
“Not further than answered 
my purpose, which was to ascer- 
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tain whether my predecessors 
had been paid from the time of 
their appointment.” As he 
was secured against further pro- 
ceedings, he rejoiced in being 
impertinent. He told the Com- 
missioners that when he found 
any difference between his in- 
structions and the practice of 
the office, he followed the prac- 
tice of the office. When it was 
pointed out to him that the 
difference was always to his 
advantage, he replied with the 
dignity of a gentleman and 
servant of his King and coun- 
try, “ My private concerns were 
always a secondary considera- 
tion to me.” I cannot find it 
anywhere recorded that the 
Commissioners pelted Mr Dick 
with ink-bottles. The tempta- 
tion must have been all but 
irresistible. | 

As we are at Jamaica, we 
may allow ourselves a glance 
at the business of the Prize 
Agency. It was not in real- 
ity an official business. Prize- 
money was collected by agents 
of the captors, and distributed 
by them. The Commissioners 
set forth the whole system in 
detail. They show that crimps 
and keepers of low pothouses 
preyed on the carelessness and 
ignorance of the men for whom 
they acted, and that officers 
who employed a better class of 
agents suffered in another way. 
The agents yielded to thetempt- 
ation to speculate with the 
money in their hands, and 
sometimes they became bank- 
rupt. Rodney and his fleet 
lost great part of the St 
Eustatia prize-money by the 
failure of Mr Akers. How 
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great a business a prize agency 
might be is shown by one 
example. Between 1793 and 
1802 some £2,500,000 Jamaica 
currency passed through the 
hands of the great island 
agents, Messrs Wills & 
Waterhouse. Some details of 
their accounts are quoted, and 
they help us to realise all that 
it meant for a sailor to be on 
a rich station in war time. 
When a prize was taken, the 
agents opened a credit for the 
captors, and allowed them to 
draw against their claims. We 
have seen what Rear-Admiral 
Parker sent home. Here are 
the accounts of several small 
men as they stood when they 
were closed. 

Thomas Thorne, midshipman 
of H.M.S. Magicienne — his 
shares of such and such prizes, 
£53, 16s.; balance due to him 
(or his estate), £46, 14s.: John 
Stedman, coxswain of H.M.S. 
Magicienne—shares, £50, 16s. 
1jd.; balance, £45, 2s. 1d.: 
Richard Waller, quarter-mas- 
ter of H.M.S. Magicienne — 
shares, £103, 5s. 10d.; balance, 
£83, 10s.: David Simpson, 
yeoman of the powder-room of 
H.M.S. Regulus—shares, £175, 
5s.; balance, £149, 9s.: Thomas 
Jones, boatswain’s mate of 
H.M.S. Regulus—shares, £159, 
15s. 3d.; balance, £129, 15s. 3d. : 
Henry Baskerville, midshipman 
of H.M.S. Regulus — shares, 
£139, 16s. 3d.; balance, £90, 
16s. 3d. We possess these 
aceounts because all the men 
named were killed in action, 
or died of disease. The prize- 
money was not lightly earned, 
but we see it was earned, and 
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the agent who gave credit 
made it immediately avail- 
able by the captor. This must 
have done something to coun- 
terbalance the long delays in 
the payment of wages. The 
amounts were relatively great. 
A sum of £175, 3s. was several 
years’ pay for a yeoman of the 
powder-room. 

The business of prize agency, 
though instructive, is somewhat 
beside the question. With the 
Chest at Chatham, and the 
Sixpenny Office, we are on the 
road to great matters. Both 
are pretty examples in a small 
way of the fine patina of abuses 
which settles on ancient insti- 
tutions. Both were meant for 
the help of injured seamen. 
The Chest at Chatham was a 
friendly society of seamen and 
shipwrights (but the  ship- 
wrights afterwards retired), 
formed by Sir John Hawkins 
and others in 1590 for the 
relief of hurt and maimed men. 
It was endowed by kings with 
farms, and fines imposed on 
men for misconduct. The 
members subscribed sixpence 
a-month per man, fourpence a- 
month per grommet (2.e., ordi- 
nary seaman more or less, but 
the word was antiquated long 
before 1800), and twopence per 
boy. It was governed under 
the supervision of a Principal 
Officer of the Navy Board, by 
@ committee of masters and 
pursers. It gave “present 


relief” to hurt and maimed 
men, and also terminable, or 
in very severe cases lifelong, 
allowances. The Chest had a 
revenue partly from funded 
money of £75,280, 8s. On the 


whole it strove to be honest, 
but it did not succeed in pre- 
venting dishonesty. Its farms 
were let on unduly favourable 
terms to relatives of those 
managers of the Chest who had 
happened to have the granting 
of the leases. Moreover, the 
rule was to pay pensions at 
the office only. The collection 
of the pensions fell largely into 
the hands of local publicans, 
who took in applicants, encour- 
aged them to drink, and then, 
when they were put on the 
fund, acted as their agents. 
These men “nobly took their 
twenty-five per cent,” in the 
literal sense of the words—not 
always, indeed, but much too 
often. 

The Sixpenny Office was a 
more extensive affair. In the 
reign of William and Mary 
there was passed an Act to 
deduct sixpence a-month from 
the wages of all merchant sea- 
men for the benefit of Green- 
wich Hospital. In Queen Anne’s 
reign an improved machinery 
for the collection of the money 
was provided by another Act 
of Parliament. My Lords of 
the Admiralty were authorised 
to appoint receivers, who in 
turn named Custom House 
officials to collect in the out- 
ports and the colonies. The 
sixpences were levied from near 
the beginning of the reign of 
George II. at all ports in his 
Majesty’s dominions (except 
Gibraltar, Port Mahon, and 
those within the Charter of the 
East India Company) from in- 
coming ships. The amount 
was not small. In 1802 Green- 
wich Hospital benefited to the 
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extent of £20,225, 7s. The 
sum would have been larger if 
irregularities and abuses had 
not vindicated their rights to a 
place in the Sixpenny Office as 
well as in others. In the out- 
ports the collection was fairly 
strict, since it was made by 
Custom House officials, who took 
twelve and a half per cent of 
the receipts for their trouble. 
At Liverpool the percentage 
amounted to £1081, 16s. 10d. 
But in London the abuses of the 
age were rampant. The three 
Receivers were simply sinecur- 
ists, who did not even live near 
London. One of them, the 
Comptroller, whose business it 
was to check all accounts, was 
“one of the Esquire Beadles of 
the University of Cambridge, 
where he resided.” From time 
to time he dropped into the 
office to sign papers laid before 
him by Messrs Eve and Stan- 
bridge, the clerks. They, for 
their part, took unauthorised 
fees from captains for “de- 
spatching their business.” The 
sixpences were no doubt all 
deducted from the seamen’s 
wages. They were not all 
paid to Greenwich Hospital. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten 
that no merchant seaman ever 
benefited by the Hospital—as 
a@ merchant seaman. He had 
to be wounded in the Navy 
while serving as pressed man 
or volunteer before he was 
qualified for a pension. 

The Sixpenny Office was a 
little nest of jobbery, but it 
was not only that. It also 
provided the only machinery 
known in those days when the 
census was just beginning for 
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making an estimate of the size 
of the seafaring population. 
The Commissioners sought to 
get at the facts, in part from 
a desire to discover what the 
merchant seamen’s sixpences 
ought to have amounted to, 
but doubtless also from a desire 
to obtain information for the 
manning of the Navy. The 
Office was but a blind guide. 
When asked to estimate the 
number of seamen, it took the 
gross amount of its collections 
in shillings, and divided by six, 
the proportion a man would 
pay if in employment all 
through the year. But he never 
was. Such a calculation was 
useless, and so was an estimate 
based on the known registered 
tonnage, and the wild supposi- 
tion that all merchant ships 
were fully manned at the same 
moment. If they had been, 
124,470 men and boys would 
have been required to man 
them. But it was notorious 
that a merchant vessel which 
discharged her crew the mo- 
ment she reached port, and 
did not ship another till she 
was laden and about to sail, 
was unmanned for a third of 
every year. The Commis- 
sioners called in Mr John 
Dalley, Assistant Registrar- 
General of Shipping. Mr 
Dalley, who gave his evidence 
capitally and who plainly 
spoke with ample knowledge 
and after careful examination, 
would risk no estimate of the 
number of seamen in his Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions. He would 
not even answer for Ireland, 
which possessed 1004 vessels 
of 54,241 tons. But he did 
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say that an experience of fif- 
teen years led him to believe 
that the Foreign Trade of 
Great Britain employed 37,283 
men; the ooasting trade, 
35,970; and the fisheries, 
14,628. As regards the fish- 
eries, he was on safe ground, 
for the men were registered. 
The total was 88,381. Ob- 
serve that for the first months 
of 1802 there were voted for 
the Navy 100,000 seamen and 
30,000 marines. The number 
of seamen in the Navy was 
therefore about 12,000 in ex- 
cess of the total seafaring 
population of Great Britain. 
The 1004 Irish vessels of 50 
tons each, or so, did not make 
up the difference. Those 
writers who say that the 
Royal Navy was manned in 
war time from the Merchant 
Service, and that both were 
manned by British-born men, 
ought to explain how it was 
done. 

The Naval Storekeeper at 
Jamaica, the Sixpenny Office, 
and the rest, were but as the 
outworks. The Dockyards 
formed “the body of the 
place,” the citadel of waste 
and corruption. A_ capital 
breach by which an entry 
may be made is afforded in 
the shape of the Cooper’s con- 
tract at Chatham. In the 
course of their reports the 
Commissioners had occasion to 
remark on the disposition of 
human nature to be generous 
with the money of other people. 
The Cooper’s contract is a fine 
example of this easy magnan- 
imity. The story begins with 
the death on the 25th May 


1745 of tke contractor, Mr 
William Gunton. His widow 
kept on the business still, and 
the contract was renewed with 
her. I leave aside certain 
details of prices, increases, and 
abatements as being not essen- 
tial. The relict of Mr Gunton 
must have remarried somewhat 
late in life, for when she died 
in 1782 she left two orphans 
—Michael and John Hedges, 
The contract was given in 
trust for them to Messrs 
Young, Adams, and Corson, 
who held it till the Hedges 
were of an age to take it in 
hand themselves in 1800. Here 
was an old-standing connection. 
The dockyard officials plain- 
ly thought that a suspicious 
watchfulness would have been 
unbecoming towards friends 
of ancient date. The way of 
doing business is described by 
the Navy Office itself when it 
was at last forced to take 
notice of what was going on. 
It was beautifully simple. 


“When the Cooper was wanted 
at the dock- or rope-yard, a message 
was sent to the contractors desiring 
them to send a man down, which 
was accordingly done (but more fre- 
quently he came without being sent 
for). Tt does not, however, appear 
that any person gave the Cooper 
directions as to what work he was 
to perform, but when he had fin- 
ished he made out a note, which he 
took to the Storekeeper’s office. It 
was there entered in the workman- 
ship Book without the work being 
previously surveyed, and one of the 
Clerks put his name to it, and de- 
livered it back to the Cooper.” 


At the end of the quarter 
or half year a bill was pre- 
sented, and was paid without 
question. Given an ordinary 
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flesh - and - blood contractor 
with such a “soft job” as 
this under his very nose, @ 
slight acquaintance with human 
nature is enough to tell us 
what was sure to happen. 
Young Messrs Hedges, misled 
by an inherited assurance of 
impunity, ended by presenting 
one bill for £1020, 10s. 5d. 
for goods of the value of £37, 
2s, 3d., and again a bill for 
£2650, 18s. 9d., whereas the 
goods supplied were of the 
value of £227, 4s. 9d. This 
was too much, The Peace of 
Amiens gave the Navy Officer 
leisure to look into accounts. 
Moreover, St Vincent was 
coming among them having 
great wrath. There was a 
blow-up. Messrs Hedges lost 
their contract, and the papers 
were placed in the hands of his 
Majesty’s Attorney-General. 

It is only just to allow that 
the storekeeper at Chatham, 
when asked to explain how he 
came to permit these monstrous 
overcharges to pass, replied 
that he had so much to do 
that he was unable to check 
the notes presented to him for 
signature. The Commissioners 
do to some extent bear out 
his plea, They allow that if 
vast masses of unchecked bills 
had accumulated since the be- 
ginning of hostilities in 1793, 
the reason might well be that 
the staff was not numerous 
enough to cope with the im- 
mense increase of work caused 
by the war. Yet they make 
it abundantly plain that the 
confusion and laxity of the 
administration made waste in- 
evitable. A few words must 
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be said on the organisation of 
the yards. At the head was 
the Commissioner, a naval 
officer who, as Dugald Dal- 
getty would have said, took 
the post when somewhat weary 
of the wars. He was under- 
stood to renounce all claim to 
hoist his flag on active service. 
There were a few cases of 
Commissioners who afterwards 
served at sea, but they were 
very few. The Commissioner, 
though first in dignity, was in 
some ways the least important 
officer in the yard. He could 
neither appoint, promote, nor 
dismiss any man employed in 
it. He could not originate an 
order except when the Com- 
mander -in-Chief of the fleet 
based on the dockyard sent a 
pressing demand that a ship 
should be fitted and victualled 
for urgent service. His sub- 
ordinates communicated dir- 
ectly with the Navy. office. 
These subordinates were: the 
Master Shipwright and _ his 
assistants, the Master’s At- 
tendant—Sailing Masters who 
had charge of the ships in dock, 
—the Storekeeper, the Clerk 
of the Survey, the Clerk of the 
Cheque, the Clerk of the Rope- 
walk, whose names indicate 
their function. Under them 
came the lesser officers, who 
were in immediate contact with 
the men—the Shipwright’s 
Foremen and the Quartermen. 
The quartermen were the fore- 
men of the gangs into which 
the shipwrights were “‘shoaled.”’ 
It is not too much to say that 
they, the lowest in rank, were 
the first in importance for our 
purpose. The system on which 
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the men were paid gave them 
not only the power but a very 
strong motive to overestimate 
the amount of work done. 
The men were paid by the 
quarter, and one quarter was 
always held back. Tickets 
were given them for the work 
done, and on the strength of 
them they found credit with 
local tradesmen. The rate of 
pay had been fixed in the last 
years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and could only be altered 
“by the King in Council.” 
For the shipwrights the rate 
was 2s, 3d. for the day’s work, 
and it was lower for the less 
skilled men. By the end of 
the eighteenth century this 
wage had become manifestly 
insufficient. The simple course 
would have been to revise the 
rate of pay. The Admiralty 
preferred to accept the sugges- 
tion that a system of piece- 
work should be introduced. 
It was called “task” in ship- 
building, and “job” in repair- 
ing. The experiment began in 
1775, and the system was fully 
established after some higgling 
in 1793. The result of it was 
that the men were allowed two 
days’ pay (at the rate of 1690) 
for one day’s work. This was 
the theory; but in practice 
exaggerated bills for wages 
were sent in and paid without 
control by the Navy Office. 
The officials had a _ strong 
motive for swelling the wages 
bill. From the Quartermen 
upwards they were allowed to 
take apprentices, for whose 
labour they were paid on a 
scale regulated by the amount 
paid to the men. When the 
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of keeping apprentices the 
Quartermen were left in pos- 
session of the privilege. There 
was an elaborate system of 
checks on paper, but in practice 
it was a futility. The officers 
were supposed to watch one 
another, but everybody knew 
that their rule was to copy the 
figures of one among them. 
What “the Public” lost first 
and last by this combination 
of the officials to draw excess- 
ive sums for wages it is impos- 
sible to say. The wages paid 
in Plymouth Yard alone rose 
from £386,001 in 1758 to 
£840,277 in 1801. Part of the 
increase was inevitable, but 
much was due to fraud. The 
rule was, that as much was 
to be drawn for as _ possible. 
Though there was a superan- 
nuation allowance for aged 
men, there was no age limit. 
Old men were allowed to go on 
in the yard, if not at the dock- 
side, at least in the Boat, Top 
and Capstan, and Mast House 
at full wages. We hear of one 
John Bonnallack (a strange 
name) who, though very aged 
and blind, not only drew full 
pay, but was credited with 
overtime. Overcharges for 
everything were the rule at 
Plymouth. 

The Commissioners having 
heard that the small yard at 
Woolwich, being under the very 
eye of the Navy Office, was 
comparatively virtuous, went 
in search of confirmation of the 
good news. What they found 
was the story of H.MS. 
Amaranthe. She was a 24-gun 
ship taken from the Dutch by 
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Sir Andrew Mitchell. The 
Chatham officials reported that 
she was fit to be purchased for 
the Navy. So she was bought 
at £4, 10s. a-ton, £2241 in 
all, furniture and stores in- 
cluded. She was taken round 


: to Woolwich, and there her 


sides and upper works were 
thoroughly repaired, at a cost of 
£8273. When the war began 
again, after the breach of the 
Peace of Amiens, she was com- 
missioned by Captain Boys, 
and sent to join Vice-Admiral 
Patton in the Downs. She 
had hardly joined the flag 
before it became necessary to 
lift the floor of the bread-room 
in order to get at aleak. When 
the carpenter was able to ex- 
amine the bottom, he at once 
reported that the ship was not 
as much as fit to ride at anchor. 
Her timbers were rotten from 
end to end, and there was 
nothing to keep the water out 
except the copper sheathing. 
She was sent back to port, 
and put out of commission. 
As the Naval Inquiry was 
now in full swing, the case 
was thoroughly examined. It 
was found that the bill for 
wages was swollen by an over- 
charge of £2234, 18s.; out of 
a total under that head, and 
apart from materials, of £3853. 
When the officials were called 
upon for an explanation they 
replied that the Master Ship- 
wright, “the late Mr Tovery,” 
had kept the job entirely in 
his own hands. Of course, 
the fact that Mr Tovery was 
dead does not prove that he 
was innocent, and _ indeed 
such a fraud as this could 
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not have been carried out 
without the connivance, or at 
any rate the criminal eareless- 
ness, of the Master Shipwright. 
Yet it was highly convenient 
for the living officials that they 
were able to throw the whole 
blame on a dead man who could 
not say them nay. 

These are but a few leading 
cases from the four folio vol- 
umes of the Reports of the 
Commissioners of Naval In- 
quiry. They are fairly taken 
—at least I trust they are,— 
and they do unquestionably 
prove the frightful prevalence 
of “chips” in the “Civil Gov- 
ernment of the Navy,” to use 
the old technical name for the 
functions of the Navy Board. 
Are we to conclude that the 
Commissioners had nothing to 
put before Parliament save one 
great ‘‘Satan’s Invisible World 
Displayed ” of corruption? I do 
not think so. In the first place, 
the men were often much better 
than the element of slovenly 
confusion in which they 
worked. If we hear of such 
Master Shipwrights as Mr 
Tovery is said, with a painful 
appearance of truth, to have 
been, it must not be forgotten 
that Sir Robert Seppings was 
among his colleagues. The 
capacity of Seppings as a ship- 
builder amounted to genius, 
and his probity was above 
question. Much of the evil 
arose from the foolish old use 
and wont which insisted on 
paying men by proportions and 
percentages, and therefore made 
it their interest to exaggerate 
expenditure. Much again came 
from the absurd attempt to give 
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a just and necessary increase 
of wages by a sham system of 
piece-work, instead of doing it 
by an honest revision of rates. 
There was a great deal of im- 
moral good nature shown to 
men like Bonnallack—at the 
public expense. The Navy 
Board threw responsibility on 
subordinates and shirked the 
work of supervision, for which 
indeed it was often unfit. A 
general belief, propagated by 
examples in high places, pre- 
vailed that men in the King’s 
service did no sin if they took 
their squeeze. Yet, while the 
Commissioners found gross and 
constant examples of over- 
charges, they do not say that 
work was badly done. H.MS. 
Amaranthe ought never to have 
been bought into the service, 
nor ought new upper works to 
have been put to a ship rotten 
below the water-line. None 
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the less, the repairs given her 
were honestly done. As one 
reads on, the conviction grows 
that the dockyards which 
fitted out the fleets of Howe, 
St Vineent, and Nelson were 
founded on probity. Every 
man took his chips, his squeeze, 
but he did his work. The 
caulkers’ foreman might pre- 
sent an outrageous bill for the 
work of his apprentices, but 
the man of his gang who 
caulked his “stint” of inch- 
and-a-half seam did it work- 
manlike. The Navy, in short, 
was saved by the innate respect 
for good work, and the point of 
honour of the individual work- 
man, which are the redeeming 
virtues of our race. Therefore 
we can contemplate chips with 
equanimity. They are not 
associated with the memory of 
national defeat and dishonour. 
Davip HANNAY. 
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A TRIP INTO CENTRAL CHINA, AND A NEW VARIETY 
OF DEER. 


BY A, E, LEATHAM. 


Ir does not fall to the lot of every big-game shooter to get 
a new and hitherto unknown, and on that account unnamed, 
variety of wild animal, and it follows that I was not a little 
pleased when I was told by Mr Lydekker of the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington that the little dark 
grey skin, which I had taken there to ask the name of, belonged 
to a new variety of Tufted Deer. Although the officials had 
already received some years before a skull and an imperfect 
skin, which had been bought from a Chinaman on the Yangtse 
river, they had been unable to identify the species; but on 
receiving mine they had no doubt that it was a new variety 
of Tufted Deer, and therefore named it after the locality of 
China where I had shot it. 

This is the account in the ‘Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London,’ 1904, vol. ii., published October 1, 1904 :— 


“TcHANG TUFTED DEER. By R. Lydekker. 


“The genus Elaphodus has been hitherto known by two 
species,—the typical E. cephalopus (from Tibet) and the perfectly 
distinct E. michianus from the Ningpo district, province of 
Chekiang, on the east coast of China. A few days ago Mr A. E. 
Leatham called at the Natural History Museum, bringing with 
him for determination the skull and skin of a young male Tufted 
Deer (Elaphodus), shot by himself last January in the mountains 
near Ichang, province of Hupei, Central China. Ichang, it may 
be mentioned, is fully a thousand miles from Ningpo, and the 
deer killed by Mr Leatham was shot high up in the mountains 
far away from water, whereas E. michianus is reported to 
inhabit the reed brakes on the Ningpo rivers.” 

Mr Lydekker goes on to explain the difference in the colour 
and the markings on the skins, and also several differences in 
the bones of the skulls, from which he concludes: “There is no 
doubt as to the specific distinctness of the Ichang Tufted Deer, 
which may be named ‘Elaphodus ichangensis.’” And he says: 
“Tt is characterised, as compared with E. michianus, by its 
darker and more uniform colour, white tail, smaller antlers, 
larger tusks, shorter nasals, and more evenly circular preorbital 
fossa, while it is smaller than E. cephalopus.” 


Thad gone out to Shanghai, boats up the Yangtse river 
and spent all the autumn of and neighbouring canals, which 
1903 in shooting from house- are the highways of China, 
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when a keen ornithologist in- 
vited me to join him in a trip 
in the mountains in Central 
China. He had started a few 
days before me from Shanghai, 
so I followed him up the 
Yangtse river by steamer to 
Ichang, just a thousand miles 
from the sea, and only 129 
feet above it. There is a tide 
running up all the way, and 
the innumerable boats and 
junks make use of it in coming 
up the river, when the wind is 
against them, anchoring when 
the tide is coming down, and 
drifting up when it is favour- 
able. It took ten days to get 
up to Ichang from Shanghai; 
and on the way we passed the 
big towns of Chinkiang and 
Hankow, and many smaller 
ones, saw quantities of small 
game and the little yellow deer 
with long tushes, and encoun- 
tered huge fleets of Chinese 
junks, which do most of the 
trade of the country, bringing 
down tea, rice, maize, raw 
cotton, silk, and reeds for fir- 
ing, and taking up, on their 
return, loads of salt, opium, 
and cotton goods. I saw also 
some little grass huts perched 
on the top of some 30 to 60 
feet scaffolding, with one man 
in each, who spent his time in 
plaiting long strips of bamboo 
into ropes, which he let hang 
down to the ground. These 
ropes, I was informed, are ex- 
tremely strong, and with them 
the ships are towed up the 
rapids, which begin above 
Ichang ; and the men who drag 
the ships up, sometimes 100 
to 150 on to a rope, often have 
to climb round the precipices 
on such tiny paths that they 
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occasionally fall off into the 
river. 

I had one little excitement 
on the way, at a town called 
Kiukiang, where we were stop- 
ping for a couple of hours. I 
had taken my two dogs on 
shore to give them a run, and 
after walking through the city 
I came to a village, and as 
there were some rushes and 
rough ground, I encouraged 
the dogs to hunt, by way of 
giving them a little exercise. 
Presently I heard a terrific 
squealing in the rushes about 
two hundred yards off, and 
running up, I found my pointer 
shaking a tiny pig, like a rat, 
in a most ferocious manner. I 
collared hold of him, when he 
let the pig go, and by the help 
of a strap I did my best to 
persuade him that little tame 
pigs were not fair game. 
Meanwhile the Chinamen of 
the village came running up 
from all directions, so I asked 
for the owner of the pig, whom 
I at once feed with one dollar: 
he was quite satisfied, and so 
the matter ended. For, if a 
Chinaman once takes money 
offered, it is always recognised 
that he is satisfied, and he will 
never claim more. In the same 
way, if once a Chinaman en- 
gages to do a thing, it is quite 
certain that he will do it, and 
no signature is necessary. It 
is rather humiliating to think 
that a Chinaman’s word is as 
good as an Englishman’s oath 
or signature, but it is true 
nevertheless. For I heard a 
foreman say that if a Chirese 
coolie said he had done a cer- 
tain job which he had been 
engaged to do, it was safe to 
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pay him at once; but if an 
Englishman said he had done 
his job, the foreman always 
went to look for himself before 
he parted with his money. 

The land on each side of the 
Yangtse up to within thirty 
miles of Ichang is dead flat, 
and covered with high reeds, 
which in the winter are dry, 
and are cut and stacked for 
firing; they grow 10 to 12 feet 
high, and are hollow. In the 
summer, when the river over- 
flows its banks, there are miles 
of flooded ground each side of 
the river, and sometimes the 
ships run ashore, and are left 
high and dry a long way from 
the river when the water sub- 
sides in the autumn. 

The ring-necked or, as we 
commonly call them, “ Chinese ” 
pheasants breed on high ground, 
and as the river goes down in 
the autumn they wander down 
into the reeds to feed on the 
seeds, and go for hundreds of 
miles, which easily explains the 
wandering habits of our ring- 
necked pheasants at home; but 
the birds without rings, which 
breed in the hills, stay in the 
hills, where they are bred, all 
the winter. 

At Ichang I was the guest 
of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, a most delightful and 
keen sportsman, and he intro- 
duced me to several other 
Englishmen, also in the I.M. 
Customs, who helped me to 
collect my stores, coolies, &c., 
and also a boy who could talk 
English and cook. I had five 
coolies to carry my kit, and 
four to carry a chair, which 
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the commander of the gun- 
boat sent me, and which I was 
told I must take by way of 
impressing the natives with my 
importance, as all mandarins 
travel with a chair. I also 
got my Chinese visiting-cards, 
which are far grander and 
more imposing -looking than 
ours, being made of bright red 
paper cut into an oblong shape 
about nine inches long and 
four wide, on which my name 
was stamped in black, in 
Chinese characters ; and I also 
got 50,000 cash, which cost 
70 dollars Mexican,! and ten 
shillings worth is one coolie’s 
load. Chinese “cash” or cop- 
per coins are about the size of 
a halfpenny, with square holes 
in the middle, and are threaded 
on strings of 1000 cash to 
each string, looking not unlike 
strings of ten sausages, with 
100 cash in each sausage. The 
boy got 400 cash, each chair 
coolie 350, and the load coolies 
250 per day. 

I crossed the river above 
Ichang, the two very kind 
Englishmen who had helped 
me with my outfit escorting 
me, and walking for a few 
miles just to see that every- 
thing was right, and when they 
left me and returned to Ichang, 
I went on alone with my little 
party of Chinamen. It was 
far too cold to sit in the chair 
for more than a few minutes, 
and it soon began to snow. I 
passed several high conglom- 
erate cliffs, and the scenery im- 
proved all the way till I got to 
the stopping-place, 50 li (or 17 
miles) from the river, and put 





1 English money, £7, 10s. 
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up at the village inn. A small 
Chinese inn is not what we 
Europeans generally consider 
luxurious, as the guest accom- 
modation more often than not 
consists of a single room with 
a mud floor, which, of course, 
is not possible to wash, and 
through which liquids soak 
when spilt; there are no win- 
dows and chimneys, but holes 
in the roof and walls serve at 
once to let in plenty of fresh 
air and light, and let out the 
smoke of the fire, which is on 
the floor in the middle of the 
room. Every Chinaman clears 
his throat and expectorates on 
the walls and floor, and they 
all seem to have colds in winter. 
As every Chinaman snores, and 
the animals which belong to 
the household all sleep under 
the same roof, and as further- 
more the big wooden bolts of 
the front door are being per- 
petually slid backwards and 
forwards to let men in or out, 
needless to say the night is not 
very still. Pigs, dogs, cats, 
goats, ducks, and fowls, each 
have their own little ways of 
letting the weary Britisher 
know that they are pretty 
handy and keeping him com- 
pany, and there is no fear of 
his feeling lonely. 

The next day it snowed hard, 
and we had an uphill tramp up 
miles of stone steps, but in the 
clearer intervals the scenery 
was very fine, high-peaked hills 
with bush and trees in the hol- 
lows up the craggy sides. I 
saw no game, but one golden 
pheasant skin was hanging on 
a string as a scarecrow in a 
garden. 

I met several lots of pigs 


being driven down at the rate 
of one mile per hour, with one 
man walking in front with a 
basket at each end of a long 
pole over his shoulder, in which 
he put any little pigs which 
fell out from being over-tired, 
and he chanted a dull monoton- 
ous funereal dirge to encourage 
them, while a man behind drove 
the bigger laggards on with a 
switch. There were also bands 
of small ponies hopping gaily 
down the steep steps, and some 
goats and small cattle, all bound 
for the Ichang market, thence 
to be shipped down the river. 

We passed through several 
villages, where our arrival was 
heralded by all the dogs, or 
“wonks” as they are called; 
and although they make a tre- 
mendous noise, and threaten to 
tear us and my two dogs to 
pieces, they are quite harmless ; 
and it was really very amusing 
to see the contempt with which 
my dogs treated them, not even 
deigning to look round at them 
when they were barking within 
a few inches of their ears. The 
word “wonk” is a corruption 
of the Chinese word “wong,” 
which means “yellow,” and most 
of the “wonks” are yellow, or 
white and yellow. 

The men with the pigs were 
not hillmen, as their having 
baskets at the end of long poles 
showed. For the coolies on the 
hills carry their loads in baskets 
or on baskets, called “ pei-tse,” 
on their backs, and not on bam- 
boo poles called “pien tang,” 
as they do on the plains: of 
course wheel-barrows on the 
hills would be useless. Babies, 
pigs, and in fact everything 
which can be put into a basket, 
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are carried in this way, and I 
have seen old men and women 
in “pei-tse”; but big fat pigs, 
eight to ten score pounds in 
weight, and large white blocks 
of vegetable tallow, are carried 
on boards on the top of the 
baskets across men’s backs, and 
I also saw trains of men carry- 
ing indigo, maize, furniture, and 
coffins down from the hills to 
Ichang. 

I slept well the second night, 
as the cock that crowed inces- 
santly close to my head the 
night before had not come on 
with us. 

The next day was a long one, 
and the coolies did very well, 
as we marched 70 li (234 miles) 
and got in at six o’clock to Pu- 
si-li, dead tired. I found my 
companion in a nice inn, and 
he had just got his first cock 
reeves pheasant, 6 ft. 1 in. 
long, and also several small 
birds which he wanted. We 
had only stopped once on the 
way, for the men to get their 
lunch of rice and beans. The 
price of rice at an inn is twelve 
cash per bowl, and four cash 
for a bowl of beans, which is 
a sort of white porridge often 
eaten with the rice, A hungry 
man can eat three or four bowls 
at a sitting, but probably a 
coolie eats about that quantity 
in a day. 

My companion had a room 
to himself, and I got one 
opposite to him ; there were no 
windows, but the light came in 
through paper on the doors. 
Chinese houses are not built 
with the idea of making the 
most use of the ground covered, 
and in winter there is far too 
much exposure to the air, as 
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they generally have an open 
court in the middle. In the 
centre of the court is an open 
pit, which catches the water off 
the roof; and the only fires are 
charcoal or wood braziers, or 
an open wood fire in the centre 
of the room. We each paid 
500 cash (about eighteenpence) 
per night for our rooms, and 
our landlord was a cheery old 
fellow, and often came to have 
a chat with us. He was de- 
lighted when I said that, as his 
name was Lee-wong, he must 
be a relation of mine, as all 
Lees must be related, although 
it may have been a bit remote. 
He thought it a splendid joke; 
and I furthermore was at 
trouble to explain to him my 
hair was so precious that I 
kept my tail at home, for fear 
of its being lost. Next day 
and for several days we shot 
the woods on the hillsides, 
using the coolies as beaters, 
and being much helped by my 
two dogs, a German pointer 
and a retrieving spaniel. We 
got reeves, golden and ringless 
or common hill pheasants with 
dark tops to their heads, and 
not grey like the ringed pheas- 
ant. We also got a forked-tail 
pheasant (Pukrast Darwint), a 
pretty, short, grey bird with a 
dark green head and a long 
crest and a silver - spangled 
breast. 

One day we arranged with 
some Chinese sportsmen to 
have a deer drive, and the 
shooters, we two, and five men 
who were armed with match- 
locks with pistol grip, were all 
posted up a very steep moun- 
tain - side, on bush - covered 
ledges, while several men with 
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seven dogs drove the ledges 
round to us. The beat took 
two hours, and nothing came, 
but the view was glorious ; and 
although rather cool, I enjoyed 
sitting up there in my shirt- 
sleeves, as my coolie, who had 
my coat, either could not or 
would not follow me up. 

The native matchlock is a 
wonderful weapon: the barrel 
is iron, and tapers towards the 
muzzle like the original choke- 
bore gun. The Chinese sports- 
man has his own system of 
loading this weapon,—simple, 
perhaps, but hardly to be rec- 
ommended for imitation. In 
the first place, the powder is 
poured into the barrel, the 
quantity used varying accord- 
ing to the taste, discretion, 
or ambition of the loader. 
Whether the powder reaches 
one, two, three, or four inches 
up the barrel is a matter of 
minor importance. No wad is 
used, but on to the top of the 
powder three oblong slugs are 
dropped if deer or goats are to 
be attacked ; where birds only 
are the destined prey, a modi- 
cum of iron shots is substi- 
tuted for the slugs. Again no 
wad, with the result that the 
gun must always be held with 
the muzzle pointing upwards, 
and that shooting downhill is 
out of the question. A small 
hole punched in the barrel con- 
nects the powder inside with a 
pan outside, into which an- 
other small stock of powder is 
put. And the latter is ignited 
by a piece of rope which is 
always kept glowing, and is 
attached to the iron hammer, 
which the shooter, at what we 
will hope to be the extreme 


psychological moment, presses 
with his thumb on to the 
powder-pan. There is a slight 
fizz and the gun goes off with 
a terrific noise, and so much 
recoil that all the sportsmen 
have deep indentations on 
their noses and cheeks from 
the shock. As in the place of 
a shoulder-stock there is only 
a pistol-handle to the gun, it 
may readily be gathered that 
the recoil must be fairly po- 
tent, and that Mr Tupman’s 
laudable ambition “to dis- 
charge his piece without injury 
to himself” is seldom realised. 
With such a weapon, however, 
the Chinaman often shoots 
pheasants flying, although he 
prefers them sitting or run- 
ning. Still, no doubt, he must 
be written down a fine sports- 
man, as although he sometimes 
shoots from his hip without 
putting up the gun at pheas- 
ants, he always puts it up to 
his nose to aim at a deer, and, 
as he does not waste many 
shots, he has to get within 
twenty or twenty-five yards of 
his deer before he shoots. We 
found a cave on the face of a 
huge rock, with ladders up to 
it, and on inquiry were told 
that this place was used as a 
retreat by the villagers when 
an enemy came, and that on 
one occasion 3000 people had 
saved themselves by staying in 
it for weeks. 

The people we met were all 
very nice and polite, though 
very poor as a rule; and when- 
ever we asked the way they 
insisted on coming with us to 
show us, and never had any 
idea of being rewarded for 
coming. In passing some of 
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the houses I sometimes ac- 
cepted their invitation to go 
in, when we would all sit 
round the fire, and they would 
make a place for the dog to 
come too, and sit on his 
haunches with his chest to the 
warmth; and they then would 
prepare tea and the best pro- 
vender that they had, gener- 
ally a white sticky sort of 
sweetmeat made of beans and 
sugar; and the dog always had 
some maize cooked for him. 

We had a chat about ordin- 
ary everyday topics, all by 
sign-talking, at which they are 
adepts. For they are great 
travellers, and talk a different 
language at intervals of every 
200 or 300 miles, and so get 
lots of practice. When I 
thought that I had stayed 
long enough, I would produce 
a couple of little ten-cent pieces, 
which I gave to two of the 
small children. These would 
be handed round and examined 
by every one, as being great 
curios; and I would tell them 
that it was Shanghai money, 
and the father would return 
them to me, and it would be 
a matter of some difficulty to 
persuade him to let the children 
keep them. We invariably 
parted great friends, and the 
whole family would come out 
to see me off, although it was 
bitterly cold. In fact, they 
were a charming and simple 
people, infinitely more in- 
telligent than the same class 
of rustics would be in England, 
and much more pleasant to the 
foreigner who came to visit 
their country. The Chinese 
mind could not grasp the 
Englishman’s reason for com- 
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ing so far to shoot the pheasant, 
or wild chicken as they call it. 
One tame fowl is worth about 
twopence up there, and as they 
think a wild fowl is not worth 
nearly so much, they decide 
that the Englishman must 
either be going to sell the 
fowl at an enormous profit 
when he gets home, or else 
must be a lunatic, as certainly 
no reasonable man would go to 
so much expense and trouble 
unless he was sure of making 
a lot of money. The result of 
this way of settling the ques- 
tion was that one man brought 
me a live golden pheasant in a 
long funnel-shaped basket made 
to fit the pheasant, with its 
head sticking out of a hole at 
one end and its tail through a 
hole at the other end. In this 
way they often keep a pheasant 
for weeks, and when let out, of 
course the bird cannot walk at 
all from being so cramped. The 
would-be vendor asked 2400 
cash—about a fortnight’s pay 
for an ordinary coolie—for his 
bird, and was much surprised 
when I declined to buy it. 
Another man asked 2400 cash 
for each of three little fox-skins, 
which, needless to say, we did 
not buy. 

On 15th January we moved 
about 50 li to a farmhouse, 
1500 feet higher, and found it 
quite nice, and cleaner than 
the inn; it was from here that 
I got the little tufted deer. I 
was out with one coolie look- 
ing for pheasants one very cold 
morning, when the snow was 
quite deep on the hillsides and 
the streams all frozen over, 
and on walking down a ridge 
and looking into the scrub on 
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the opposite side of the valley, 
I saw a small beast distinctly 
against the white snow in the 
bushy undergrowth. As I had 
only my gun with me, I went 
back to the farm for my 
Mannlicher rifle, and on my 
return saw the little deer in 
the same place. There was no 
chance of getting nearer, as if 
I had crossed into the scrubby 
bush where the deer was har- 
bouring I certainly could not 
have seen it. Accordingly I 
took a longish shet and missed, 
but with the second shot I hit 
it. It did not fall dead im- 
mediately, but gradually slid 
down the steep bank for 500 
yards into the valley, and on 
going down to it we found it 
quite dead. We carried it 
home and skinned it, leaving 
the shin-bones in the skin. My 
old coolie no doubt very much 


_ exaggerated the distance of the 
shot, as it soon grew from the 


original 250 yards or there- 
abouts to several li—nay, even 
a few miles; and I had the 
gratification of seeing my at- 
titude, both in squatting and 
in the act of aiming, in fact 
the whole performance, being 
graphically reproduced to an 
admiring audience of rustics, 
who kept shouting with delight. 
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Another day I was fortunate 
in getting two yellow-throated 
goral, which are also rather 
rare. As on returning to 
England I found there was 
no specimen in the Natural 
History Museum, I present 
one of my own. 

Evidently people do not often 
shoot them up where we were; 
of course Europeans never, as 
no European sportsmen visit 
this spot. When the villagers 
heard that my coolies were 
carrying these two little 
Chinese chamois home, they 
crowded out to meet us, and 
expressed great admiration at 
the rifle, which I graciously 
permitted them to inspect. 

My barometer at the last 
place we stopped at, Quam Pau, 
registered 4800 feet, and the 
highest pass we crossed to come 
back was 5800 feet above the 
sea, sO no wonder it was cold 
in the middle of winter. 

We got back to Ichang on 
28th January, or twenty-five 
days’ trip, the whole trip hav- 
ing cost £20, and our bag of 
105 head, including Sclater’s 
muntjac, Ichang tufted deer, 
yellow -throated goral, Swin- 
hoe’s hare, reeves, golden, 
pukras, and common pheasant, 
quail, and pigeon. 
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FANCY FARM. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE DAFT DAYS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THREE days after, a joyous 
sun-scorched band of the village 
children, all the care of the 
world unknown to them,—dear 
hearts! — pattered with bare 
feet behind a barouche which 
had never once previously 
emerged from the coach-house 
of the Schawfield mansion since 
the days of the late Sir George. 
It might have been the golden 
chariot of Mumford’s Circus by 
the interest it awakened as it 
made its way without an occu- 
pant except its driver towards 
Fancy Farm, whose yard had 
never seen a carriage with 
the family crest before. The 
children cheered, and Captain 
Cutlass, suddenly appearing, 
helped them at the cheering, 
“with one more for bare young 
legs and good old walking!” 
The lad who drove looked un- 
easily self-conscious, as a lad 
might very well do who had 
not previously been charioteer 
for anything more glorious than 
a timber-jonker, and flicked in 
his rear when he felt the slight- 
est jerk upon the springs, and 
heard the shouts of “ Whip 
behind !” from envious young- 
sters who were pushed away 
by older ones from the joy of 
hanging on. 

“Losh! is the Captain takin’ 
toa carriage?” cried the village 
in @ tone of apprehension ; he 
had so long appeared ameng 
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them otherwise that the notion 
of his separation from a saddle- 
horse was painful to contem- 
plate, like a centaur cut in 
two. 

A week or two more and 
Peter Powrie was restored to 
the grateful arms of his lady ; 
he came from Fife with the 
champion Dandie Dinmont, 
whereof, it appeared, Miss 
Norah Grant was now the 
owner, and he was to spend 
the rest of his days in driving . 
Miss Amelia, who thus got the 
darling wish of her life. Her 
happiness was only slightly 
clouded by the fact that Captain 
Cutlass all his days refused to 
share it. 

Watty Fraser and_ the 
heathen people of the Wynd 
were the only ones who regret- 
ted the innovation ; the sentinel 
Jock could make no pretence 
at holding the fort against a 
carriage, and when Penelope 
learned that this last redoubt 
of the very poor was forced by 
a contingency she had not 
anticipated, she almost rued 
her share in the expansion of 
life in Fancy Farm. She 
availed herself, however, of 
Miss Amelia’s longer absences 
by going to the kitchen to be 
rebuffed at first by a codk 
whose art had long been laps- 
ing from desuetude because of 
the baronet’s indifference to a 
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Good Table, but soon, by cunning 
wiles, to rouse again the spirit 
of art, which, in cookery as in 
painting or in poetry, must be 
kept from sleeping by applause. 
Cook and Pen, between them, 
fashioned dinners which defied 
the culinary theories of Captain 
Cutlass. He blinked at mysteri- 
ous and chromatic dishes. 
“ Astounding!” he exclaimed ; 
“TIT wish I weren’t really 
hungry, and I’d try them; 
please pass me the bread again, 
Reggy.” But no more lectures 
on the simple life of the seaman 
and the forester, since fancy 
food it seemed was a taste of 
Pen’s. 

There was even a grand 
party !—a diversion which had 
not disturbed the calm routine 
of Fancy Farm since the death 
of Lady Jean. Norah shone, 
magnificent and commanding, 
all her jewels on. She took 
her company in her hands, and 
played their happiest notes as 
if they were an instrument of 
strings—a singularly cheerful 
evening! The women seemed 
so tender and so sane, the men 
so witty and so humanly fra- 
ternal. Sir Andrew thought 
the time on a ceremonious 
dinner well expended if it took 
the stilts from people, and 
showed his cousin to such great 
advantage. Never had he seen 
her look the same before, serene 
and regal, all the more conspicu- 
ous against the foil provided by 
Penelope, unreasonably quiet 
and self-effaced. He rallied all 
his social charms that night, to 
the support of Norah; he was 
the best of hosts, and his courtly 
graces to the golden ones, the 
Brooks and Beswicks, made his 
happy aunt relinquish the last 


of those vague unrests aroused 
by the incidents of that Satur. 
day when her nephew and 
Penelope came riding up the 
street together. Who could 
think that there could ever be 
anything between Sir Andrew 
Schaw and the parson’s daugh- 
ter? 

“Now, Andy, you see how 
nice a dinner-party may be, 
if one goes about it sensibly,” 
she said to him with a smack 
of satisfaction when the com- 
pany had dispersed. “ Every- 
thing wentoff so beautifully, and 
I never saw you more like my 
idea of Sir Andrew Schaw.” 

“Oh, parties clearly have 
their place in the puzzling 
scheme of things,” he admitted. 
“T got as close to the heart of 
Mr Beswick to-night as if he 
had been a ploughman, and we 
were sitting on a dyke together 
sharing the same _ tobacco. 
There’s a lot to be said for a 
glass of wine. I’m glad you're 
pleased, aunt, but indeed you 
owe me no gratitude: if the 
God of things-as-they-should- 
be is appeased, we have to 
thank Penelope.” 

Luckily for her peace of 
mind the last phrase failed to 
penetrate Aunt Amelia; she 
went off to bed elated. The 
night wind breathed outside 
among the trees; it bore in its 
louder flaws, diminuendo, sounds 
of rolling carriages, passing 
into distance over devious ways; 
Sir Andrew, Norah, Pen, and 
Maurice gathered round the 
hearth and softly laughed at 
some common secret under- 
standing. 

‘‘Well, madam,” said Sir 
Andrew to Penelope, with 4 
deferential bow, “we are get- 
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ting on famously. I admit I 
found your guests exceedingly 
agreeable and entertaining. 
When one has no ulterior 
motives, even Mabel Brooks has 
a certain depth of soul in her.” 

“Even the very rich are 
human, Andy,” said his cousin. 
“There are times when they 
should be pitied, they are se 
forlorn. You are far too prone 
to be on agreeable terms with 
every class except your own; 
that’s very narrow-minded.” 

“T trust I comported myself 
to them all to-night like one 
with as much good-will as I 
sincerely felt for them? But 
what is the next of your august 
behests as a lady of rank and 
wealth, Penelope?” 

Pen had thrown off her self- 
effacement ; she answered gaily, 
a humorous acceptance of the 
dignity in her tone. “I want 
more punctuality at meals,” she 
said. ‘“ You almost spoiled the 
soup, Sir Andrew. It upsets 
everything. A person can be 
unpunctual and irregular only 
at the expense of other people ; 
my father used to tell us it was 
a kind of theft.” 

He comically knit his brows. 
“H’m! There’s something in 
it! If I have hitherto failed 
in this respect, it was, honestly, 
not for want of trying to do 
better. I’m afraid those minor 
virtues are a gift, like a head 
for mathematics; you have it 
or you have ‘it not. I must 
certainly buy a watch; my in- 
stinct for the exact breakfast 
hour is not what it used to be. 
And I hate a watch, for many 
reasons ; I spoiled the only one 
I ever had as a boy by using it, 
in fishing, as a sinker. But I 
foresee, in the possession of a 
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watch, a lot of trouble; it’s got 
to be wound, for one thing. 
More than that, it stamps the 
owner as & man of system, par- 
celling off the day and its duties 
in a way that’s foreign to me. 
Confound it, Pen! I always 
just do what I like and when 
I like!” He put ona ludicrous 
air of protest. 

“That’s all very well for 
gipsies, but I could never think 
it very wise or right in a gentle- 
man,” said Penelope, the loyal 
slave of the everyday duties. 
“All the good work of the 
world is done by men and 
women who know the value ef 
time.” 

“You're as much as ever 
for uniformity, I can see,” he 
answered, shrugging his shoul- 
ders; “but as Mistress of the 
Keys you shall certainly be 
obeyed.” 

That was the joke—Pene- 
lope, the parson’s daughter, for 
the nonce was regent queen of 
Schawfield, demure and self- 
effaced so far as any open in- 
dication of her office went, but 
actually in power to indulge 
her theories, and command re- 
sources, with Miss Norah and. 
Sir Andrew for her agents! 
Had Aunt Amelia known by 
what influence she had got her 
carriage, how dreadful would 
have been her indignation! 

This grand caprice had oc- 
curred to Captain Cutlass on 
the day they rode from the 
moor together, inspired by 
Penelope’s views on wealth and 
her confession that she some- 
times longed to test its power. 
“Took here!” he exclaimed 
impulsively, after pondering on 
it for a little; “I’ve a great 
idea—you shall manage Schaw- 
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field for a month, absolutely ! 
You'll be Mistress of the Keys 
in everything except the vested 
offices of Aunt Amelia; youcan 
do what you like, and, as far as 
my bank account goes, indulge 
yourself in pearls if you find 
your nature cry for them.” 

She drew herself more up- 
right on the saddle, reddening 
furiously, and stared at him 
with sudden and disquieting 
doubts; his honest face was lit 
with boyish fun. ‘My dear!” 
he cried ecstatically, “it would 
be splendid! splendid! Ha! 
ha! You'd see then I was 
right about the stewardship, 
and I’m ready to swear you 
wouldn’t want the pearls. I 
ought to have done something 
of the kind that night with 
good Tom Dunn, you know; 
as it was, we only got half 
the possible sport of that es- 
capade.” 

Despite her sense of humour, 
which in many things could be 
as active as his own, she flatly 
refused at first to have any- 
thing to do with such a wild 
vagary. “It’s the maddest of 
ideas!” she exclaimed. 

“Well! well!” he retorted 
heartily ; “isn’t that the beauty 
of it? And it’s only east by 
nor’-east of dull sanity; if I 
did half the mad things I am 
sometimes tempted to do, I'd 
put the ship about and sail for 
Atlantis, where the folk that 
sit for ever singing on the 
sands never do anything like 
anybody else.” 

“ Norah——” she began. 

“ Norah understands,” he 
broke in hastily; “I never 
devised a good joke yet but 
Norah wanted a hand in it. 
She'll be just as delighted as 








myself to delegate her powers 
for a week or two.” 

He was right, too; Norah 
entered into the scheme with 
the liveliest alacrity; swept 
away the last objections of 
Penelope, and stood by to 
watch the fun to which she 
was contributor in a way the 
author never once suspected. 

“T want the barouche at 
Schawfield House brought 
out,” was the first demand of 
the regent lady. “It’s only 
proper that Sir Andrew Schaw 
should have a carriage, even if 
it is only to prevent his guests 
from awkward adventures in 
Mrs Nish’s landau.” 

‘Who that has ever known 
the glory of a saddle would 
want to sit and joggle in a 
wheeled arm-chair?” he asked, 
disappointed at her selection. 

“Your aunt has wanted the 
carriage out for years,” replied 
Penelope. 

“She has never once said 
so,” he exclaimed with genuine 
surprise. 

“No, because she knows 
your views about a carriage; 
she was afraid to press the 
matter. I’m afraid of noth- 
ing,” but she glanced at Norah 
with some sign of perturbation, 
as if she looked for her support. 
“ And then I want—I want a 
dog for Norah, if I can get the 
one she fancies—the champion 
Dandie Dinmont.” 

“Good Lord!” he cried, “I 
never suspected you of a taste 
for Dandie Dinmonts, Norah.” 

“Tt has been the guilty pas- 
sion of my life,” said Norah. 
“You are so wrapped up in 

our own fancies that you 
seldom think other people may 
have fancies too, I'll pay my- 
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self for the dog if we can get 
it, Pen; it needn’t come from 
your bank account.” 

“Tf we can get the dog we 
can get Peter Powrie too as 
coachman,” proceeded Pen 
with nonchalance. ‘Of course 
one wants a good driver for 
one’s Aunt Amelia. I was 
almost thrown out of a lan- 
dau once by an inexperienced 
amateur.” 

He smiled at the reminisc- 
ence. “Mrs Powrie will not 
thank you for bringing back 
her Peter,” he suggested. 

“T think I know Mrs Powrie 
a good deal better than that,” 
replied Penelope. “It is only 
the absent Peter she is angry 
with: that’s a woman’s way, 
and I feel certain she'll be glad 
to share his fidelity with a 
well-bred dog.” 


“Very well, madam,” he 
agreed. “And aprés? What 
next?” 


“T insist on good cooking,” 
continued Pen, who had now 
entered a little breathlessly 
into the spirit of domestic 
autocrat, supported by the 
obvious approval of Norah and 
the imperturbable good-humour 
of Captain Cutlass. “I think 
it is a shame to spoil a good 
cook by not giving her an 
opportunity to keep up her 
practice; she may not always 
be at Fancy Farm, you know, 
and all other houses are not so 
easily satisfied as this... . 
And I want a dinner-party to 
show off Norah —and_ her 
pearls,” 

“No pearls for yourself?” 
asked Captain Cutlass, smiling 
slyly. 

“No. Now that I can have 
them, —I suppose, —I don’t 
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seem to want them. Besides, 
I can see them better on 
Norah.” 

And thus by a playful ac- 
ceptance of the situation into 
which his whim had forced her 
she had given joy to Miss 
Amelia and Mrs Powrie, gave 
Norah an opportunity she had 
not had previously to show 
herself at her best, and made 
a great success of the dinner- 
party whose component parts 
were now scattered to the 
night. 

“You seem to have thought 
of everybody except yourself, 
so far,” said the baronet. 

“Oh, no!” she answered 
cheerfully, “I have thought of 
myself too, and sent for a 
dozen of the very latest 
novels,” 

“ And not a single poet!” ex- 
claimed the mocking Maurice. 

“Not one! I’m determined 
I shan’t encourage them, I'll 
not be renegade to my Gold- 
smith.” 

“Tm beat to understand 
how you, Pen, with a head 
like yours “ 

“Thank you so very much, 
Mr Maurice!” she broke in 
with a flicker of the spitfire. 
“You don’t expect much of a 
head of any kind on a woman, 
do you?” 

“T’m beat to understand 
how you can bear to waste 
your time on such trashy 
stories,” he persisted. 

“T can easily tell you why,” 
she said. “It’s because they 
are quite untrue to life. The 
good men in them are always 
handsome, brave, chivalrous, 
and true, and the heroines are 
always beautiful and fortunate. 
The bad people are so trans- 
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parently wicked that they 
could not deceive a kitten, and 
everything ends in joy. Real 
life is not like that, but it 
ought to be. That’s why com- 
mon people—like myself—read 
common novels, They get 
quite enough of real life by 
living it.” 

Sir Andrew listened with 
amusement, but brought back 
the conversation to the subject 
of its opening. ‘“ Most of the 
satisfaction of wealth, I’m told, 
is in the power it gives over 
other people,” he remarked. 
“As your guests here, we can 
be so only on your own terms. 
Remember you are absolute 
monarch.” 

“Then,” said Penelope 
quickly, “I am not going to 
encourage those gipsies who 
come about the place. Every 
tribe that comes into the parish 
looks upon this as an alms- 
house.” 

“There’s nothing in it!” he 
protested. “To give them a 
bone occasionally is surely not 
wrong; why, it’s actually 
biblical !” 

Penelope was firm. ‘I have 
convictions,” she insisted. 
“And I’m taking you at 
your word. And there should 
be no excuses for men like 
Paterson. If he had not been 
encouraged by you he might 
have been an honest workman, 
whose wife could go to bed at 
night with an easy mind. I 
don’t believe in countenancing 
vagabonds.” 

“TI always loved a vaga- 
bond,” said Captain Cutlass ; 
“T don’t know why.” 

“So do I, sometimes, but 
they are a luxury Paterson’s 
wife can’t very well afford, and 


she has told me all about him. 
Is the estate all mine?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then I insist on Mr 
Cattanach taking a firmer 
hand with those farmers at 
Braleckan; they are shame- 
fully neglecting their dykes 
and hedges. When it was not 
my estate”—she laughed—“I 
thought it very picturesque, 
but now I have to think of my 
successors, and hand Schaw- 
field down to them in as good 
condition as when I got it. I 
think I'll plant the whole brae- 
face behind the mill with 
timber.” 

“Haven't the money, Pen; 
haven’t the gelt !” said Captain 
Cutlass, shaking his head. 

“Yes, you have—in that 
diamond mine that paid a 
dividend the other day for the 
first time,” broke in Norah 
eagerly. ‘“ Now’s the time to 
sell out of it, plant trees, as 
Pen proposes, and watch them 
grow. Diamonds! remember, 
Andy; you can’t have shares 
in a diamond mine and hold 
the views you do on diamonds 
with any consistency.” 

He threw up his hands in a 
gesture of surrender. 

“There is another thing,” 
said Penelope, bracing herself 
to a greater effort. ‘I think 
everyone should earn his or her 
living somehow, and——” 

“Why, Pen! I do, surely. 
It takes a good deal of my 
time to qualify the excessive 
zeal of Mr Cattanach, and keep 
an eye on my cattle.” 

“You do, Sir Andrew, and 
Til—T'll allow you a modest 
salary. So does Norah; so do 
I, but—but Mr Maurice P 
She broke down here, appar- 
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ently appalled at her own tem- 
erity. 

Mauricereddened, her thought 
had come to him even before 
she gave it halting expression. 
“There’s the new book, you 
know,” he suggested, with a 
smile, and his good-humour 
restored her courage, 

“T am speaking of real work,” 
said Pen. ‘ Work people want. 
Does one make a living from 
poetry ?” 

“ «Harebell and Honey ’ cost 
me exactly £70 to publish,” he 
informed her. “ If I made any- 
thing off poetry I should be 
sure there was something very 
far wrong with it.” 

“Then,” she pursued, with 
relentless logic, ‘‘ you don’t even 
pretend to try to earn your 
living?” 
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“T don’t,” he admitted quite 
amiably. “I take a remote 
half-yearly interest in a busi- 
ness established more than half 
a century ago by my people, 
and it seems to prosper very 
agreeably in my absence. You 
have heard of the shipbuilders 
Maurice ?” 

A delighted smile irradiated 
Pen’s face. “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, “I didn’t know you 
were a shipbuilder. That makes 
a difference. But if I were a 
shipbuilder, I would think it so 
splendidly poetical that I would 
never dream of bothering with 
make-believe poetry at all. I 
thought you did nothing else!” 

Maurice flushed a little under 
the mildly satiric eye of Norah; 
in truth, he practically did no- 
thing else. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Pen would have ceased to be 
queen regent for the farceur in 
a week were it not for Norah’s 
ingenuity and delight in think- 
ing out a hundred ways in 
which the pleasantry might 
confer some benefit either on 
Sir Andrew or on Schawfield. 
The two of them conspired with 
Justice (truer friend to the 
world than Tolerance, Sir An- 
drew’s favourite) ; in a fortnight 
they had, between them, estab- 
lished a régime in Fancy Farm 
where all things went like 
clockwork, and where fads 
were stringently discouraged. 
Auat Amelia couldn’t under- 
stand it: “I’m sure that 
Andy’s going to be ill,” she 
wailed, “ he grows so sensible.” 
Indeed he played his part in 
the joke with honesty ; smoth- 


ering many an_ inspiration 
which would make the prank 
more laughably ingenious, re- 
linquishing that moral domina- 
tion which is sometimes found 
in the tenderest men; for the 
nonce a pattern of conformity 
and regular ways. 

Norah, abandoned by her 
aunt to the vulgar claims upon 
manorial ladies, induced Pene- 
lope to go with her one day 
among the tenements, while 
Miss Amelia swept magnifi- 
cently away on more stately 
social rounds, of which she 
compassed many in the first 
few weeks of her barouche. 
They even defied the gander: 
“Get away, you stupid goose!” 
cried the fearless Pen, con- 
temptuously ; the savage wynds 
revealed themselves as after all 
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hum-drumly like to ather places 
where the mission fiag of Miss 
Amelia waved: the native 
tribes proved friendly. Watty 
Fraser, coaxed from his shy- 
ness, played them “Clean 
Pease Straw” and “The 
Smith’s a Gallant Fireman,” 
to show from what celestial 
heights Italian music had de- 
generated. “They havena the 
snap, them foreign fellows, and 
the snap’s the main thing. I 
canna stand them gliding 
capers.” “And quite right 
too!” said Pen; “the snap goes 
best with the Scottish climate.” 
“Stop, you!” said Watty, 
screwing up a peg, “and I will 
give you a splendid one of my 
own contrivance! I was think- 
ing for to call it ‘ Lady Norah’” 
—whereon that lady blushed 
tremendously, and Pen was 
very sly. 

Norah sat amazed at the 
art with which her friend set 
people at their ease. “Twas 
not an art, in truth, but an 
effluence from an artless nature 
that disarmed suspicion and 
dispelled alarms by sheer sim- 
plicity. Pen, above all, could 
restrain the roving, curious eye 
that breeds dislike in humble 
dwellings, and be oblivious te 
dirty jaw-boxes and—in Pater- 
son’s—to pots of salmon-roe, 
at which Sir Andrew always 
laughed as a harmless super- 
stition of illicit anglers. She 
would lean, te the manner 
born, en counters, marvellously 
learned in unbleached cottons 
and the cost of remnant wool- 
lens; sheep-dips, saddlery, po- 
tatoes, smoothing-irons, cheap 
baker’s “dumpies”’; loin, hough, 
and entrails; or balance on a 
kitchen - dresser, telling all 
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about herself and her sisters 
in the manse, showing herself 
most humorously experienced 
in economic household make- 
shifts, hard times, the making- 
down of garments, old-fashioned 
cures, half superstitious, for 
children’s ailments. In half 
an hour she could be further 
into the confidence of the folk 
than Aunt Amelia could have 
been in a hundred years, and 
all without a single conscious 
effort. 

“ How do you do it?” Norah 
asked her enviously. “I have 
never seen that woman s0 
genial and unreserved before.” 

“Have you not?” said Pen, 
surprised. “She seemed to me 
very natural.” 

“T don’t know how it is, but 
they trust you,” said Norah. 
“With us—with Aunt Amelia 
and me—there’s always some 
aloofness, some acting of a 
part. They speak to you in 
a different accent almost.” 

“Perhaps you unconsciously 
act a part to them,” suggested 
Pen. “There’s nothing they 
discover sooner. I have no 
necessity to seem but what I 
am with them; I know them, 
and I like them; they remind 
me of my mother. She had 
been a servant-maid when my 
father met her first—one of the 
class to whom rich people leave 
the beautiful art of domesticity, 
the first, the highest. It was 
sometimes pretty tight with us 
in the manse; you have no 
idea of the grandeur and hos- 
pitality expected off a stipend 
less than a blacksmith’s earn- 
ings! But my mother pulled 
us through. Father _philo- 
sophised, but she did better; 
she turned garments outside 
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in, She didn’t know much 
about poetry, except.the Psalms 
anda song ortwo. She taught 
us to love the humble, though 
I’m not a bit humble myself, 
and prefer the shy and quiet, 
though I happen to be neither. 
I learned from Miss Skene how 
stupidly the rich may think 
about the poor, who have 
sentiment and pride, and many 
compensations, just like other 


people. The one thing you 
must never do is to pity 
them.” 


“Surely for what they miss 
of beauty in the world?” said 
Norah. 

“Lord bless me, no!” cried 
Pen. “Not that! Do you 
imagine God’s unfair? Do 
you think all the sweetness of 
the world, the hopes, dreams, 
gaiety, are only for the well- 
to-do? There’s not a tinker 
on the road but has his mo- 
ment. ‘People like you,’ I 
told Miss Skene once, ‘never 
really see the poor, but only 
yourselves in the places of the 
poor, You credit them with 
privations and discontents you 
would feel yourself in their 
position. They’re really just 
about as happy as yourself. 
And at times as sad. Their 
real sufferings you are not 
likely to hear anything at all 
about.’ ” 

“Then we should leave them 
as they are?” said Norah, cun- 
ningly political. 

“No,” said Pen. “ You 
can’t. They can no more re- 
main what they are than you 
can; they must move. They 
don’t want pity, which is often 
quite misplaced, but you, to be 
really happy, must be generous 
to them. No, not generous, J 
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mean just. Whether they’re 
at their ease with you or not 
depends upon yourself. I 
know, because my people have 
been always sharing trouble, 
and fun, and soup with people 
I can never look upon but with 
affection. Most folk change 
their friends when they change 
their clothes. If they rise in 
the world they can find a thou- 
sand very plausible reasons for 
throwing off their old acquaint- 
ances. I hope I should never 
do that. I like to make new 
friends, but I’d rather not 
make them at all if it meant 
I was to turn my back on old 
ones. I hope that if I came 
into a great fortune to-morrow 
I should feel none the less at 
home in a but-and-ben.” 

“T’m sure there’s not the 
slightest fear of it,” said Norah 
warmly. “You have as great 
a genius for fidelity as Andy. 
It extends even to some trivial 
songs which I’m sure you can 
only tolerate because you knew 
them when a child.” 

Pen laughed. ‘“That’s so!” 
she admitted. ‘Ought I to 
turn my back on them now 
that you have taught me to 
love Schubert ‘and them glid- 
ing capers’? The trivial songs 
are not trivial to me at all; 
they bring back the past like a 
perfume, and they let me play 
again with a little girl who 
was Penelope Colquhoun.” 

“Another phase of the 
pathetic fallacy!” said Norah 
mischievously. 

“What’s that?” asked Pen, 
who was never ashamed to 
show her ignorance. 

“You should never bring 
your own joys or your own 
griefs to the appreciation of 
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nature or art; they should be 


loved for themselves alone.” 


“Good gracious, that seems 


awful nonsense! One can’t 
love anything for itself alone. 
Even a baby likes the daylight 
just because its brains recall 
the dark. I defy you to look 
at anything or listen to any 
song in that inhuman abstract 
way. Everything is shaped by 
our experience. A song has 
two tunes—one that was made 
by the composer, another you 
make for yourself, that has no 
notes to it, but is full of sad 
or happy things remembered, 
which nobody could understand 
except yourself.” 

Penelope did not require to 
have authority as Mistress of 
the Keys to find her way to 
the homes in Schawfield vil- 
lage; long before that prank 
had come to the freakish brain 
of Captain Cutlass she had 
made acquaintance with the 
people—in the shops and in 
the fields and at the wells, 
where they emptied stoups and 
waited to fill them up again 
for the chance of a palaver. 
And wherever there was a 
child she knew the passport to 
its mother’s hearth if she had 
wanted there. But there 
were no bairns—more’s the 
pity! in the house of Mr Bir- 
rell, and as yet she had not 
drunk from the Pekin teapot. 
Norah baulked at an introduc- 
tion there, doubtless for private 
reasons. 

Pen suddenly suspected 
something of the kind, and as 
usual did not beat about the 
bush. ‘I'd like to meet Miss 
Birrell,” she said; “she seems 
to be the one outstanding 
female personality in Schaw- 
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field. It’s always her the 
other women quote. Can’t we 
call on her this afternoon?” 

“Of course,” said Norah, 
“You'd have met her long ago 
if you hadn’t your Radical 
scruples about going round in 
state with Aunt Amelia. I’m 
certain that she’s dying to 
make your acquaintance, for 
she doesn’t say so. And you 
must be sure to like her tea- 
pot.” 

“Tf I do, I'll say so,” an- 
swered Pen. “If I don’t, I can 
praise her tea at least, for 
there I’m not particular if it 
happens to be _ reasonably 
warm.” 

The day was sultry, and the 
world lay panting all the fer- 
vent afternoon. A landrail in 
the field behind the village 
kept continuously craik-craik- 
ing, like a salmon reel—voice, 
it might seem, of the parched 
earth; no other note was aud- 
ible. Jock Fraser waddled 
from his post and sought the 
Midtown Burn, now withered 
in its courses, stood in the sur- 
viving tiny pools and cooled 
his scaly legs. Across the 
street skipped Wyse the sad- 
dler, from the licensed grocer’s, 
dangling @ bottle, frank and 
honest, from a string about its 
neck, suggesting oil, but really 
the receptacle for beer, good 
cooling beer. A street of win- 
dows with the blinds all down: 
happy the people in the mass- 
ive, vault-like lower dwellings 
of the tenements and wynds! 

Miss Birrell welcomed her 
visitors with effusion, in 4 
room that won its way at once 
to the heart of Pen, with its 
dark mahogany, its shining 
cupboards, and its flowery 
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chintz. “And this is Miss 
Colquhoun !” she said, looking 
up with kindly penetrating 
eyes at the face of Pen, whose 
own had always a communic- 
able and appealing candour. 
“T have looked at you often in 
the kirk, Miss Colquhoun, and 
thought to mysel’, What a 
bonny lassie! What did you 
think of yon young minister 
from Perth on Sabbath? 
Birds! Birds, and the wisdom 
o’ them, and the fruitful sum- 
mer breezes! Lord bless my 
heart! fancy a young man 
coming here from Perth to 
tell us about birds and summer 
breezes! As I said to my 
brother James, ‘What have 
birds and summer breezes 
got to do wi’ the blessed 
gospel?’ Faith, we’ve had 
more than our share o’ the 
summer breeze this fortnight ; 
now that my blanket - wash- 
ing’s by, I’m sure the country 
would be nane the waur 0’ 
rain.” 

“You're always the busy 
woman, Miss Birrell!” said 
Norah, fanning herself with a 
‘Missionary Record’ which 
the lawyer’s sister always cher- 
ished for the sake of Jimmy 
Chalmers of New Guinea. 
“Do you never take a rest at 
all?” 

“There’s no rest for the 
wicked, Miss Norah,” answered 
Tilda cheerfully, searching for 
the best spoons in the cup- 
board, bringing forth the Pekin 
teapot. “There’s no rest for 
the wicked ; we have Scripture 
sanction for it, and there’s sel- 
dom any rest for the like o’ me, 
that’s only middlin’ good. I’m 
aye thinking that when I die, 
it’ll just be my ordinar luck if 
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the resurrection doesna happen 
on the morn’s mornin’.” 

Pen laughed, and felt a curi- 
ous gush of liking for the little 
woman who reminded her im- 
mediately of her mother. “I 
wouldn’t think of that at all, 
if I were you, Miss Birrell ; 
it would give any one the 
blues.” 

“Tt does, but there’s a cure 
for the blues,” said ’Tilda 
blythly, measuring the tea from 
a lacquer caddy. 

“In Buchan?” suggested 
Pen, who had found that amaz- 
ing medical vade-mecum in 
every other house in Schaw- 
field village. 

“No, nor Buchan! In the 
Bible—thirtieth Psalm,” replied 
Miss Birrell. ‘And how’s your 
aunt, Miss Norah?” 

“ She’s fine!” said Norah. 

“We haven’t seen much of 
her of late since she took to 
carriage exercise, A carriage 
must be a great convenience.” 

“So Pen decided,” answered 
Norah. “Sir Andrew would 
let the old barouche lie rotting 
for another generation if it 
hadn’t been for Pen.” 

A host of eager questions 
cried in the mind of ’Tilda, but 
she held her tongue, and while 
the Pekin teapot plyed, Pene- 
lope realised that the air of the 
afternoon had suddenly become 
a little chilly in the room, how- 
ever it might be outside. Miss 
Birrell seemed watchful, and 
the mood of fun was clean de- 
parted for the moment. When 
she thought herself unobserved 
she scanned the stranger closely 
over her tea-cup edge, or under 
cover of a flourish of the cookies. 
She was looking for those faint 
airs that in woman the jealous 
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decern so rapidly —an accent of 
self-complacency, a trivial boast, 
a disparaging droop of the eye- 
lids, vanity about a neat shoe 
or a well-fitting pair of gloves ; 
a saint could not have come 
more creditably through the 
scrutiny than the unconscious 
Pen, who admired the Pekin 
teapot and showed it in her 
manner without a word, the 
subtlest kind of flattery for a 
lady like ’Tilda Birrell. 

“T see,” said their hostess in 
a little, having brooded darkly, 
“that you have gotten Peter 
Powrie back. His wife’s quite 
new-fangled wi’ him. They go 
for a walk in the forest on the 
week-days. Did you ever——!” 

Pen looked puzzled. 

“ Men never walk with their 
wives on week-days,” Norah 
explained to her, twinkling. 
“It’s a solemn rite reserved for 
Sundays. But I’m afraid it’s 
not so much for the company 
of his wife as for the welfare of 
my Dandie Dinmont. Peter 
walks at any time. He’s mar- 
ried far too long for maudlin 
sentiment.” 

“Coming on thirty years,” 
said "Tilda. “It was the time 
when women wore the dolmans. 
A fine big breezy fellow he was 
thought—I suppose because he 
was always blowing. If you 
took his word for’t, there was 
only one man knew the breed 
of a dog in Scotland, and his 
name was Peter Powrie. And 
I'll allow he did know dogs. 
Women, too, he couldn’t have 
got a better wife than Aggy 
Cameron—poor long-suffering 
lass! He was so daft about 
her, she could lead him round 
the country with a cobweb,— 
that’s the way with men before 





ye marry them.” She saw a 
smile on Norah’s face, and 
laughed herself. “I’m not 
pretending, mind, that that’s 
the way I’m single; no indeed! 
I would be glad to do the lead- 
ing wi’ a rope, and risk the 
hanging o’ mysel’ at the end 
o’t. Peter Powrie was a dis- 
appointing husband for a while, 
but we all have our own bit 
failings, and I’m glad to see 
him back. It’s real consider. 
ate o’ Sir Andrew.” 

Norah, with a gesture of her 
teacup, indicated Pen. “There 
again, Miss Birrell, the fairy 
godmother! Mrs Powrie might 
never have had her man re- 
stored to her, nor I be owner 
of the darlingest of dogs, if it 
weren’t for the magic powers 
of Miss Colquhoun.” 

“ In—deed !”” exclaimed Miss 
Birrell, bewildered and astrin- 
gent: Pen wondered why. It 
seemed to her, on _ reflection, 
that the lawyer’s sister did not 
like her. 

“ And have you heard,” asked 
Norah, patting the teapot-lid, 
as she used to do when she 
visited the parlour of Miss 
Birrell as a child, “that Pater- 
son isn’t to be a poacher any 
longer?” 

“In the name of fortune! 
what’s the matter wi’ him?” 
asked Miss Birrell, recovering. 

“ He’s going to Mr Beswick’s 
as a gamekeeper.” 

“Well done, Mr Beswick !” 
cried Miss Birrell, delighted. 
“T could have told him long 
ago there was never a cheaper 
way to cure a poacher, and he 
couldn’t get a better man for 
the job than Paterson. He 
swears and he drinks, he 
poaches and he loafs, and they 
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even say he beat his wife once, 
but there’s not a word against 
his moral character.” 

“Beat his wife!” said Norah. 
“Shocking! I never heard of 
that.” 

“Perhaps she needed it,” 
suggested Pen calmly. “I 
have often thought there are 
wives to whom a beating —not 
too hard but noisy—would do 
a great deal of good.” 

Miss Birrell looked at her 
with something like admira- 
tion. “Fancy you saying 
that!” she exclaimed. “I 
could never have the daring to 
admit it, but I’ve often thought 
1” 

“Every woman thinks it 
sometimes. Of course I would 
never say so to a man, for it 
isn’t every man who’s qualified 
‘to use the power, and perhaps 
on the whole it’s better to let 
men stick by their idea that it’s 
chivalry to let a wife go utterly 
astray for the want of a little 
mild correction. All the same, 
it’s as logical to whip a foolish 
wife as to whip a foolish child. 
And I know the wife of Pater- 
son.” 

“There are faults on both 
sides,” admitted "Tilda, her 
favourite summing-up of such 
situations, “One night he 
came home none the better for 
his company, and she was 
ready for him in the morning, 
but he hurried for the first 
word, ‘When you and me 
were married, Kate,’ he said, 
‘didn’t the minister make us 
one?’ ‘T suppose he did,’ said 
Mrs Paterson. ‘Then let me 
tell you this,’ said Paterson, 
‘we had an awfu’ skinfu’ yes- 
terday!’ Another time the 
banker saw him throwing in 
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his hat at the open door o’ his 
house, and waiting on the 
landing. ‘What do you do 
that for, Paterson?’ asked the 
banker. ‘If the hat comes 
bungin’ oot again,’ said Pater- 
son, quite joco, ‘I ken the 
weather’s coorse inside, and 
bide awa’ till it calms. If she 
keeps it in, I ken she’ll be glad 
to see me.’ There’s a lot o’ fun 
in Hughy Paterson! I’m glad 
he’s going to settle down; I 
suppose it’s for his good, poor 
man! but many a one’ll miss 
his pranks, forbye his part- 
ridges. It’s very good of Mr 
Beswick giving him _ the 
chance.” 

“Once more,” said Norah 
triumphantly, “the potent 
hand of the fairy godmother! 
Sir Andrew got Paterson the 
situation just to please Pene- 
lope.” 

This time there was no mis- 
take about the jealousy in Miss 
Birrell’s eyes; even Norah saw 
it with amusement. The jollity 
of their hostess fled with no 
returning; her manner grew 
punctilious; they were shown 
to the foot of the stair when 
they departed with far too 
ceremonious professions of the 
pleasure that their visit had 
conferred, and not too ferv- 
ent invitations to repeat it 
when they happened to have 
time. "Tilda, returning, washed 
her tea-things furiously, and 
snapped the cupboard door on 
the Pekin teapot like a woman 
who never meant to bring it 
out again. 


“ And what do you think of 
our friend Miss Birrell?” asked 
Norah, as they took the shady 
side of the street for home, 
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threading their way among the 
hens. 

“T like her,” answered Pen. 
“She isn’t dozing, and she is 
herself. I’m not surprised one 
hears so much about her.” ‘ 

“T like her too,” said Norah. 
“ Always did, though she treats 
me like a child new out of 
school. I don’t suppose she has 
noticed that my hair’s been up 
for half a dozen years. Her 
idol’s Andy; I thought it odd 
that she never asked for him 
to-day.” 


CHAPTER 


Captain Cutlass, with his 
coat off, and his rolled-up shirt- 
sleeves revealing a_ tatooed 
figure of a dolphin on his arm, 
came sauntering through the 
shrubbery from the kitchen 
garden, found the girls on the 
verandah fondling the Dandie 
Dinmont, gave a sailor’s whoop 
for salutation, and threw him- 
self, exhausted, in a chair. He 
looked at them with envy: 
they were cool as mermaids, 
being such as carry about with 
them their own breeze, and he 
was melting. 

“T feel,” said he to Pen, 
“that to-day, at least, I’ve 
earned my living. Humphrey 
and I have spent the most 
arduous afternoon at what I 
begin to think the degrading 
task of sheuching leeks. Why 
should Christian men, who were 
meant to stand upright, squat 
on their hunkers on a day like 
this, so plainly meant for swim- 
ming, and prod holes in the 
inoffensive earth for the sake 
of a wretched weed that hap- 
pens to be esculent?” 








“And she’s a ver 
friend of yours, I notice,” = 
Penelope. 

“TIT haven’t a doubt of it, 
What makes you think so?” 

** Because she was doing her 
best to like me too, for your 
sake, and all the time would 
rather not.” 

“T think you’re wrong,” said 
Norah feebly. It was the very 
thought that a moment ago 
had given her amusement when 
she watched the bewildered, dis- 
approving face of ’Tilda Birrell, 
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“Because they like hotch- 
potch and cockie-leekie, I sup- 
pose,” said Norah. “The curse 
of Eden rather spoiled us for 
a diet of thistles. But you 
haven’t been sheuching leeks?” 

“So to speak, my dear: you 
mustn’t be so literal. Simply 
to watch old Humphrey doing 
80 was quite enough to make 
me sweat. But I stuck man- 
fully to the noble, dignified, 
and essential business of super- 
intendence, which is always 
highest paid, for some mys- 
terious reason that I hope to 
learn in heaven. Meanwhile, 
mum’s the word! let us still 
dissemble and pretend that 
superintendence calls for some 
peculiar kind of genius. Hum- 
phrey, poor devil! never sus- 
pects the truth or he'd have 
thrown a dibble at me. The 
fun of it is he didn’t take off 
his coat or tuck up his sleeves, 
and yet he didn’t see the irony 
of my doing it. So I brought 
him out a jug of beer; if the 
working classes don’t have 
sense of logic they have an 
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excellent capacity for beer. I 
felt, out there, thus sharing in 
the travail with nature, some- 
thing of the old husbandman 
wrestling with the stubborn 
glebe for my existence; that 
I was a good man, It is a 
reflection singularly soothing. 
I might have been busily en- 
gaged in squeezing the means 
for a sybarite existence from 
unhappy tenantry; penalising 
poachers by making them do 
for wages what they loved to do 
for fun; turning gipsies away 
tosorn on other people less well 
able than myself to feed them ; 
poking my way into village 
houses where I wasn’t wanted. 
... Oh, Pen! Pen! are you 
not ashamed of your position ?” 

“Not a bit!” she answered, 
“but a little bored by it.” 

He assumed a look of appre- 
hension. “You mustn’t be 
bored yet,” he said, “I’m just 
beginning to enjoy myself. 
Mr Birrell and Cattanach 
plainly begin to think there’s 
hope for me yet; they never 
suspect that my concurrence 
with all they think good busi- 
ness and common-sense is due 
to the fact that temporarily 
I'm another person. For the 
first time, honestly, in ten 
years, I wish I hadn’t broken 
up that fiddle; there’s a sense 
of liberty that’s only to be 
expressed by making noises. 
The jolly thing is to learn 
that, after all this time, I 
find it quite as easy to be a 
person of no importance as a 
landed gentleman; it’s most 
consoling |” 

“But then you never had 
many of the habits of a landed 


— Norah reminded 
im, 
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“That's so,” he agreed, with 
pleasure. “ Amn’tI lucky? I 
don’t have any habits at all, 
and you may take it from me 
that that’s the secret of an 
equable and contented life. 
Never contract a habit, even 
a good one, or you become its 
slave.” 

Penelope put up her chin, 
opened her mouth and shut it 
again; he saw in her look the 
hint of a thought suppressed. 

“Out with it, ma’m!” he 
ordered. ‘You don’t agree 
with me?” 

“* Not having any habits is a 
habit in itself,” she remarked 
with a smile; “and it’s the 
worst of all, for nobody knows 
when they have you, or what 
you may do next. For that 
reason I’m going to bring our 
little diversion to an end. Why 
not make Norah play the part ? 
She could do it ever so much 
better ; indeed all the ideas are 
hers to start with. Oh, you 
needn’t frown; you know they 
are! I find I don’t like play- 
ing a part, in a joke, even; it 
seems to need a lot of cun- 
ning.” She stopped, breath- 
less, 

“And so you propose to 
hand the réle on to me,” 


said Norah, smiling. “It 
isn’t quite a compliment, 
Pen.” 

Pen showed no _ distress. 


“You know very well what 
I mean,” she said. “I'd 
never have been so bold, de- 
manding all those changes, if 
it hadn’t been for you; and 
I don’t see why you couldn’t 
have made them for your- 
self; with you it need not 
call for any pretence. I just 
feel horrid!” She grimaced 
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in a way which showed the 
sentiment was not assumed. 
“For the first time in my 
life to-day I found a woman 
who was anxious to dislike 
me!” 

“Nonsense, my dear!” cried 
Norah. ‘Miss Birrell is the 
dear good friend of all of 
us.” 

“I’m not mistaken,” firmly 
insisted Pen. “She was quite 
nice till you gave her the im- 
pression that I was seriously 
of some importance, which is 
nonsense. At every other rev- 
elation of my influence (which 
was really yours) she grew 
colder to me. I should say 
it takes something very seri- 
ous to annoy so naturally 
jolly a little woman as Miss 
Birrell. She thinks I’m a 
meddlesome upstart, and I 
know her feeling. She is so 
loyal to you all that she re- 
sents my interference. It’s 
very natural, She's quite 
right.” 

She could have told them 
more — of a recent hauteur, 
sometimes, on the part of 
Miss Amelia; but on that she 
was discreetly dumb. 

“My dear Pen,” said the 
baronet, hastily jumping to 
his feet and turning down 
his sleeves, “I’ve been an ass 
as usual. I ought to have 
known that the Elizabethan 
joke is no longer practicable 
without involving somebody in 
trouble, and I’m sorry. I 
looked for its development on 
other lines; I wanted to see 
if you were really going to 
be hard and eruel, as you 
feared you would be, in such 
a position as you have figured 
in for the past few weeks; 





and of course you weren’t, as 
I might easily have antici- 
pated.” 

“T really feared it!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes!” he said, “J 
know! Upon a horse. The 
thing’s proverbial. Set a 
beg How does it go, 
now? I forget; but the 
philosophy of it is, that we 
all of us have only to go 
thirteen hands higher than 
our fellow-men along the 
highway to feel ourselves their 
masters. Heaven help us all! 
I know you better than that.” 
He put his hand upon her 
shoulder—the first time he had 
ever touched her, save upon the 
fingers, since the evening he 
had raised her from the grass 
beside the treacherous ice, 
“Thirteen hands, Penelope, 
just thirteen hands, and think 
upon the height of the nearest 
stars! There’s not much danger 
that the like of you and I will 
ever gallop down the multitude 
on foot from any poor delusion 
of our own importance.” 

“My people,” said Penelope, 
“have always gone on foot.” 

So the mummery of the 
Mistress of the Keys abruptly 
ended, but not before Penelope, 
at Captain Cutlass’s desire, had 
chosen one last self-indulgence, 
this time really for herself, with 
none of Norah’s prompting. 
The two companions went to 
Mr Divvert’s school; broke in, 
impetuous and resplendent, on 
the serried ranks of youth— 
who love resplendence—hum- 
ming sleepily like bees among 
the lindens. 

“We think of giving 4 
children’s garden-party,” inti- 
mated Norah. “The berries 
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are over, so there isn’t any 
danger.” 

It was a féte to charm the 
heart of Captain Cutlass, who 
devised details whose fantasy 
diseounted, for his neighbours, 
all the recent symptoms of his 
change to sanity. “We want 
the thing at night,” he said; 
“that is the time for children’s 
fétes champétres, for the whole 
of the day is gained addition- 
ally in the joy of anticipation. 
Beds, dear aunt! Pooh! I’ve 
been a boy myself, and I 
haven’t even yet got out of 
the way of it; bed-time’s an 
adult tyranny, and who ever 
heard of fairies getting up for 
a daylight garden-party ?” 

“Fairies?” said Miss Amelia 
helplessly. ‘I hope you don’t 
expect me to be a fairy?” 

He laughed good-humoured- 
ly. “You'll be expected to be 
nothing, aunt, but what’s 
hygienic and respectable; the 
night air’s chilly, and I only 
thought of fairies of the mind. 
There are! you know; there 
are! and 
‘. . . the trumpeter, Gadfly, shall 

summon the crew, 
The revels are now only waiting for 
you,” 

He put his arm about her 
waist and made to waltz her 
round the room. 

“You're cracked!” she ex- 
claimed indignantly, releasing 
herself, and looking with irri- 
tation at the girls who shared 
his merriment. 
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“T know,” said Captain Cut- 
lass. “It isn’t a crack exactly, 
—merely a little chink, and 
it’s rather useful, for it lets the 
light in.” 

The night was _ star-be- 
strewn and warm, but the 
very heavens paled their 
splendour in the rivalry of 
lanterns that were blooming 
on the trees and by the borders 
of the paths round Fancy 
Farm. The house itself seemed 
filled with radiance that 
escaped from every window; 
young fragile moons of gor- 
geous colour hung suspended 
over tables on the lawn. The 
children stood at first in 
groups, abashed, within the 
gates, and stared  incredu- 
lously: it seemed unreal and 
magical, a scene deserted. 
Only the rivals of the stars 
were there, and the plash of 
the little burn that ran behind 
the dairy, sole familiar thing ; 
they heard it every morning 
that they came for milk. They 
stood abashed and dubious till 
a rocket leaped from behind 
the shrubbery, seeking to reach 
that pale fraternity of stars 
but failing in the effort and ex- 
piring in a rain of emerald 
and gold, and the bairns all 
laughed a moment after, with 
hearts relieved, and the night 
made friendly by the chuckle 
of Captain Cutlass, standing 
with Penelope and Norah, fiery 
spirits, in the blaze of Roman 
candles. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN KAMBODIA,.—II. 


BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 


Ws 


ON BOARD A CHALOUPE. 


*‘T’ve hustled round and sparred, hustled round, hustled round, 
I’ve fit and tore and scratehed, and hustled round, 
Till I’d like to take a berth in the cemetery earth 
And sleep for all I’m worth—under ground !” 


IT is the custom of the robust 
and independent Britisher en- 
gaged in foreign travel to 
complain that on the Con- 
tinent he is deprived of the 
measure of personal liberty 
which is his birthright. He 
declares with indignation, and 
in language that is not always 
publishable, that he is treated 
like a qualified infant, that he 
is penned into folds at railway 
stations like a pack of un- 
mentionable sheep, that he is 
separated from his precious 
luggage, that he is not suffered 
to assure himself that it has 
even an average chance of 
reaching its destination, and 
that generally he is subjected 
by an over-officialised popula- 
tion to treatment at which 
honest, beef-bred blood boils 
in his swollen veins. Any- 
body who trusts himself in 
Indo-China to the by no means 
tender care of men and ships 
need be under no sort of appre- 
hension that he will be looked 
after too particularly. 

You elamber on board the 
chaloupe, as the steamers which 
ply upon the Mekong are 
locally called, across the decks 
of one or more moored vessels, 
shouldering your way as best 
you can through clamorous 


—Sleep Enough, 


mobs of natives, and deposit 
your coolie-borne gear upon 
the toes of the wailing pas- 
sengers. There is cabin ac- 
commodation of a sort for 
about a dozen white folk, and 
more than double that number 
of Europeans are on board. If 
you are big, resolute, can stamp 
hard and have no care for other 
folks’ toes, you can find suf- 
ficient standing-room. Native 
families will camp contentedly 
about and on your feet ; native 
brats, with hands awfully 
smeared with sticky sub- 
stances, will climb up your 
legs; your boxes will be flung 
into a heap among the fire- 
wood. Somewhere, mysteri- 
ous, veiled, majestic, a pre- 
siding deity, called a Commis- 
saire, occupies a hidden shrine. 
If you ask to have him pro- 
duced, Chinese servants will 
lay their cheeks on the palms 
of their hands, close their eyes, 
and simulate slumber. If you 
penetrate te his tabernacle, you 
will see the substantial hind- 
quarters of this divinity clothed 
in close-fitting duck. His face 
is to the wall: you can hear 
him sleeping. To wake him 
is to make bad worse—very 
much worse. To wait for him 
to awake is tedious, but the 
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beginning of all wisdom on a 
chaloupe plying on these Eastern 
rivers. Some time during the 
morning he will lounge up on 
deck, clear a space for the 
European passengers by sweep- 
ing the native camps into little 
heaps with his foot, will take 
your money or look at your 
ticket, and will thereafter be 
comfortably conscious that the 
whole duty of man has been 
triumphantly performed. Then 
he will go to sleep again, till 
next day. 

Twice a-day you will be fed, 
much as beasts are fed, in 
droves. If you are persistent 
and clamorous, you may raise 
in the course of time a pale 
liquid and some unappetising 
appurtenances which masquer- 
ade as afternoon tea: but this 
is an innovation, and by no 
means to be encouraged. Find- 
ing somewhere to sleep is an 
operation which stimulates 
every inventive and combat- 
ive instinct that may be latent 
in you. Of course, you have 
your camp-bed. If this is so 
constructed as to open with a 
spring and a bound, you must 
take full advantage of its pos- 
sibilities as a weapon of offence, 
for now you have to battle, 
not for standing- but for 
sleeping-room. In a space the 
size of a cock-pit a dozen 
fevered Frenchmen are strug- 
gling with the mysteries of 
patent camp-beds,—camp-beds 
that fit into a sponge-bag and 
elongate, telescope fashion, till 
they stretch half across the 
deck; camp-beds that open 
nicely, but let their owners’ 
heads fall bang upon the 
planks, like the head of the 
unfortunate Mantellini; camp- 
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beds that will not open at all; 
camp-beds that open reluc- 
tantly and thereafter assume 
shapes of fantastic and obstin- 
ate crookedness; camp - beds 
that render their owners hot 
or cold, ejaculatory or blas- 
phemous, stonily dumb with 
rage or luridly eloquent. There 
are some, too, which seem to 
bite like dogs, for now and 
then a scream arises, and into 
the heart of the confusion 
dances an agonised figure, 
with its fingers in its mouth, 
and a face distorted by pain 
above fluttering pyjamas. 

I was fortunate enough to 
get my bed fixed first of all; 
so I wedged it somehow into 
the centre of the struggle, 
stowed everything in my im- 
mediate possession under it, 
and lay down upon it, to keep 
it in place as nearly as might 
be. With outstretched hands 
and feet I warded off the as- 
saults of other camp - beds 
which threatened every mo- 
ment to obliterate me. It 
afforded me an active and 
exciting quarter of an hour, 
and reminded me of the sen- 
sations one experiences when 
one lies on one’s back and 
shoots a rapid foot - foremost 
after being upset in the first 
flight. Eventually the battle 
waned, and, drawing a long 
breath, I looked out upon the 
scene around me. Camp-beds 
were heaped up all over the 
narrow space of deck, exactly 
like drift-timber on a sand-spit 
when a big flood has subsided 
and stranded it, and on the 
top of each of them a veiled 
and ghostly figure was dis- 
cernible entangled dreadfully 
in yards and yards of butter- 
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muslin. The occupants were 
warring with mosquito - nets, 
not because here in the centre 
of the big lake there were any 
mosquitoes, but because fresh 
air, especially at night, is held 
by local superstition to be a 
deadly thing. There are two 
enemies of which in Indo- 
China every Frenchman goes 
in mortal terror,—fresh air 
and the sun. To exclude the 
former every sort of precaution 
is taken, including such devices 
as placing the bath-room in 
the window-space, to the 


scandal of the onlooking popu- 
lace, and the bedroom in the 
airless alcove where the bath- 
room ought to be. Protection 
from the latter is sought by 
wearing a pith helmet under 
a double-awning on board ship, 
or even in the house, if a ray 
of sunlight seems likely to 
penetrate into its stuffy in- 
terior. The tropical sun is 
something which requires to 
be treated with respect; but 
to the Anglo-Asiatic the rev- 
erence here paid to him is 
sheer slavish servility. 


VI. 


FROM PHNOM PENH TO ANGKOR. 


‘¢ There’s nae place like our ain home, 

O, I would that I were there ! 

There’s nae home like our ain home 
To be met with onywhere. 

And O, that I were back again 
To our farm and fields sae green, 

And heard the tongues of our ain folk, 
And was what I hae been!” 


The run up through Kam- 
bodia to the mouth of the little 
Siam Reap river takes you 
through pretty country, and 
country too which is somewhat 
more thickly inhabited than 
any hitherto traversed. Native 
villages abound. Udong, which 
was the capital of the kingdom 
until Norodom migrated down 
river to Phnom Penh, is seen 
some miles inland with grace- 
ful dagobas and pagodas crown- 
ing its conical hills. Just be- 
fore dusk we reached Kompong 
Chnang, the most amphibious 
place in all this amphibious 
land. The village—it is a 
very sizeable village, though it 
hardly amounts to a town— 
is moored to the submerged 
mud-banks at a little distance 


from the point whence the 
river flows out of the great 
lake. It consists of thatched 
houses built upon rafts, of 
boats, of huge fantastic junks, 
of huts riding straddle-legged 
upon a couple of tree - trunks 
saved from the drift of last 
year’s flood, of everything that 
will float and allow of some 
sort of structure being rigged 
upon it above water-level. 
Several acres of water are 
covered in this manner, with 
narrow alleys separating one 
line of floating structures from 
its nearest neighbours. Tiny 
sampans and dug-outs shoot 
hither and thither; water- 
logged rafts, made of half 4 
dozen broached bamboos tied 
together anyhow, are valuable 
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means of communication be- 


tween house and _ house; 
urchins paddle themselves 
about astride of rotting logs. 
The chaloupe brings up along- 
side a raft moored at the ex- 
treme edge of this floating 
village, and takes in cargo. 
The ubiquitous Chinese seem 
to be the principal inhabitants, 
but one wonders how it comes 
to pass that the driving-power 
of even Oriental perversity 
should have sufficed to induce 
people to establish a settlement 
in so unpromising a place. 

When the floods subside, 
Kompong Chnang settles down 
ingloriously into the mud. 
Every junk careens, or is 
propped up somehow, every 
raft cants to one side, its floats 
sinking solidly into the ooze, 
every boat is stranded. Event- 
ually the mud cakes and 
hardens and will bear a man’s 
weight with ease, but before 
this happens there is a season 
during which Kompong Chnang 
stands a sort of siege, invested 
by armies of slime, and suffer- 
ing the dire assaults of fever. 
It is spoken of in Indo-China 
as “the Venice of Kambodia,” 
a title which suggests the 
grandiose delusions of a victim 
of general paralysis. 

Shortly after leaving Kom- 
pong Chnang, the entrance to 
the great lake of Ton-lé Sap is 
reached. This immense sheet 
of inland water, which meas- 
ures in places some sixty miles 
across, covers a huge area, and 
is fed by innumerable little 
rivers. At times it is lashed 
by the wind into quite a 
formidable sea, and the bad 
sailor, who has left the ocean 
two hundred miles behind him, 
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may find here a renewal of all 
his agonies, It has no abrupt 
ending, for it melts into the 
flat surrounding country quite 
imperceptibly through wide 
areas of what are locally 
termed submerged ‘“ forest.” 
The big villages of Pur-sat, 
Siam Reap, and Battambang 
each stand some miles inland, 
and are reached by sampans 
which scrape their way up the 
shallow rivers upon which they 
stand. 

We came to a halt off the 
mouth of the Pur-sat river 
during the night, and reached 
the mouth of the Siam Reap 
just before the dawn. The 
daylight came grudgingly, and 
showed through its wan light 
a rickety wooden structure 
perched on immensely high 
piles, and canted crazily to 
the left. For the rest, on the 
western side there was nothing 
to be seen but the wide, still 
waters of the lake spreading 
away to the horizon, and on 
the left the line of mean scrub 
standing up to its waist in 
water. Big roofed sampans 
were awaiting us, and those 
who were bound for Angkor 
seized each upon one of these 
and began the ferocious battle 
which is the accompaniment 
of every action on board one 
of these chaloupes, 

The Commissaire, of course, 
was asleep. The crew are there 
to work the ship, not to help 
passengers. The people of the 
sampan—two men and a boy 
—had muscles like worsted 
yarn. Even the lightest weights 
broke through their hold. The 
ship, you are informed, will 
leave at six o'clock whether 
you have got off or no. You 
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must load your sampan your- 
self, and if you are wise you 
set to work like a navvy. 
Healthy exercise is good for 
the body, especially in the early 
morning, but this particular 
form of exercise upsets your 
preconceived notions of the 
eternal fitness of things if you 
have lived long east of Suez. 
To force the meanest white 
man to hump his own kit and 
load his own boat while scores 
of natives watch his labours 
has a flavour, to our thinking, 
of methods of barbarism. So, 
seemingly, thought two Malays 
who were among the deck-pas- 
sengers, for they helped me like 
men. Their muscles were not 
made of pack-thread, and more- 
over they spoke their own lan- 
guage. Most of the Malays 
in Kambodia speak an antique 
tongue called Cham,—the an- 
cient language of the now 
defunct kingdom of Champa. 
Everything was got in-board 
at last, and the loaded sampan 
waddled off shorewards. Seated 
upon one of my boxes with a 
man and a boy in front of me, 
each working a single oar, 
gondola fashion, while a third, 
at the stern behind the roofed 
space, steered in a similar way, 
I looked out at the submerged 
‘forest’ of which I had heard 
so much. It consisted of low, 
coarse scrub bushes, green 
atop, dead where the flood had 
smothered them in mud, and 
standing in shallow water. It 
was not forest at all,—it was 
not in the least impressive. It 
was only dirty and mean and 
amphibian. A mile or two of 
this brought us to the mouth 
of a little river, its low banks 
covered by a growth of sparse 


bushes, and up this we crept, 
sticking fast every hundred 
yards or so. With much shout- 
ing the two paper-backed men 
and the small boy got over 
the side and shoved feebly. 
It took my boat four mortal 
hours to reach the mud-bank 
upon which five bullock-carts 
awaited me. 

With much effort and out- 
cry my gear was loaded into 
these incredibly small carts, 
each drawn by a pair of fat 
little humped bulls, and I set 
off across the mud flat in the 
direction of Siam Reap. 

This place, which with the 
Province that surrounds it and 
that of Battambang have re- 
cently been ceded to the French 
by Siam in exchange for Chan- 
tabun, consists of a long strag- 
gling village, built in palm- and 
fruit-groves upon each bank of 
the little river that bears its 
name, It is the precise coun- 
terpart of any big Malay vil- 
lage that you may like to name 
on the east coast of the Penin- 
sula, and like all such places 
it has a charm that is inde- 
finable. The houses are built 
upon piles, and nestle cosily 
under their canopies of frond 
and leafy bough. Before each 
of them is to be found the 
antediluvian rice pestle and 
mortar, worked with a foot- 
lever, which is an indispens- 
able part of the household 
machinery of every Malay 
family. The golden thatch is 
“zebra’d,” as the French say, 
by the sunlight struggling 
through the clustering green- 
stuff overhead ; the little river 
runs, shallow but silent, be- 
tween the compounds which 
stand on either bank; big sam- 
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pans are moored at the landing- 
stages; dug-outs pass up and 
down constantly ; figures gay 
or quaint—figures of women 
with short, erect hair, and 
dressed, save for a coloured 
scarf, precisely as are the men, 
in white blouse and sompot, 
figures of old hags, incredibly 
bald and bent, figures of men, 
of boys, and of little, naked 
children, soft and round like 
tiny yellow puff-balls — pass 
hither and thither in the dust 
of the un-made bullock-track, 
or squat in dark doorways. 
Only here and there a pagoda 
or a dagoba arises to show 
that, all outward seeming not- 
withstanding, the place is not 
Malay and Muhammadan, but 
Kambodian and Buddhist. 
The track winds on and on, 
keeping close all the while to 
the river’s right bank, through 
some three miles of such vil- 
lage as this; past the huts on 
their piles with the tiny palm- 
leaf household shrines, like 
makeshift Punch and Judy 
shows, at their gates; past the 
lines of fences; past the occa- 


sional water - wheels, turning 
slowly to send a little trickle 
flowing down bamboo-pipes to 
some specially favoured house ; 
past some scattered Chinese 
shops; past the old Siamese 
fort, now Siamese no longer ; 
past the big enclosure of a 
pagoda across the stream, 
where yellow bonzes are sweep- 
ing beneath the sacred bo- 
trees,—and so out once more 
into a region of sparse second- 
ary growth from amid which 
a few big trees spring sky- 
ward. Then the bullock-carts 
turn sharply inland, and after 
crossing a tract of scrub and 
damar - trees, the latter with 
big charred cavities at their 
bases where the natives have 
melted out the resin, suddenly 
the dome over the western gate 
of Angkor Wat—a dome like a 
gigantic fir-cone fashioned of 
grey stone—comes into view. 
The end of the pilgrimage has 
been reached at last. That 
which lies at the end of the 
long journey is payment 
overfull for all the toil of 
travel. 


VII. “ 


ANGKOR AND ACCOMMODATION, 


The string of bullock-carts 
skirts the margin of a big arti- 
ficial moat, turns to the right 
along a high embankment of 
earth which cuts this moat in 
two, and heads straight for 
the western gate of the great 
temple. Immediately in front 
of you is the gate itself, sur- 
mounted by a huge carved 
cone of sandstone; to the right 
and the left the massive walls, 
windows, and roofs of the 


cloisters spread away and are 
half hidden in greenery. The 
colour is grey, but the roofs of 
the eloisters are covered with 
a growth of lichen which is 
brown or purple or black as 
the sunlight strikes it, and the 
central tower is streaked and 
daubed with similar patches of 
sombre hue. To the very gate 
of the temple the carts ap- 
proach, then turn to the left, 
between moat and _ cloister, 
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skirt the latter till the end is 
reached, and make their way 
into the sacred enclosure by 
one of the level entrances 
which in olden days were used 
for the passage of the ele- 
phants. A great stone cause- 
way, ten feet high and forty 
feet in width, rises on the 
right. It connects the western 
gate with the great temple of 
Angkor Wat itself; but here 
the iconoclast has been busy, 
for the stone parapet on either 
side has been laid low, and 
only an _ occasional seven- 
headed serpent writhes erect 
into the air, or one or two 
heraldic lions, in grotesque 
postures, survive their fellows, 
The carts follow a track 
parallel to the causeway, pass 
to the rear of a little temple— 
one of two which flank the 
causeway at the centre of its 
length,—and bring up eventu- 
ally at a thing which is locally 
called a sala, but which in 
other lands would be described 
as a tumble-down hut. This 
at the time of my visit was 
the only accommodation for 
visitors which had so far been 
provided by what my French 
friends in Indo-China lovingly 
name ‘cette brute d’ Adminis- 
tration.” Recently a good 
hotel has been established by 
the Kambodian Government, 
and the journey rendered far 
more easy and comfortable. 
Now, from the point of view 
of the individual, it is axiom- 
atic that one must live, some- 
how, even if those responsible 
for Angkor cannot be brought 
to recognise the necessity; 
wherefore it follows that the 
time and attention of the vis- 
itor to these ruins is in the 
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first instance so completely 
occupied with gross material 
matters that he has none to 
expend upon the object of his 
pilgrimage. The front door of 
the sala is connected by a 
plank to the causeway itself; 
from the back-door a crazy 
ladder leads into a quagmire, 
The quagmire is artificial, not 
natural. It is formed by 
waste water, slops, and refuse 
from the sala. In the centre 
of this quagmire the bullock- 
carts come to a halt. 

As for the sala, it is the 
story of the chaloupe over 
again. A portion of the barn- 
like space is partitioned off in 
such a fashion as to form four 
rooms: the visitors number 
about a dozen. The first ar- 
rivals occupy the four cubicles, 
the overflow camps as best it 
may in the centre of the sala, 
in which, also, all have to eat 
and carry on the ordinary 
business of existence. Of sani- 
tary arrangements there are 
none, but a tub of sorts may 
be obtained, after due com- 
petition, at a neighbouring 
well. I slept the first night in 
the sala, among the cooking- 
pots and the baggage and the 
overflow visitors; but on the 
following day, by the kindness 
of M. Commaille, the Conserv- 
ateur of the Ruins, I was ac- 
commodated in one of the 
little temples half way down 
the long causeway. The build- 
ing, fashioned of massive blocks 
of stone fitted each to each 
with a marvellous accuracy of 
adjustment, was some twenty 
feet high. The great walls, 


delicately carved, rose all round 
me, meeting overhead in 4& 
sharp angle. 


In four places 
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big windows pierced their 
thickness, and north, south, 
east, and west there were por- 
tals half blocked by huge, 
fallen stones. The floor was 
paved, but was inches deep in 
dust. The gloom of the place 
and the enormous thickness of 
the walls afforded a grateful 
eoolness. 

Architecturally two things 
were specially noticeable. The 
roofs, which formed an acute 
angle, were not true arches, 
for the formula of the key- 
stone was a secret which the 
Brahmans, in spite of all their 
wonderful skill as _ builders, 
never appear to have discov- 
ered. Secondly, the angles of 
the corners of the walls were 
fortified by great “beams” of 
stone, utterly useless in a 
masonry building such as this, 
and indeed by their weight 
imposing an extra and wholly 
unnecessary strain, but clearly 
a survival from times when 
these architects wrought, not 
in stone, but in wood. These 
stone “cross-beams” supply a 
curious instance of how habit 
can survive the need which 
formed it. 

The manner in which the 
Brahman architectssurmounted 
the difficulty of the arch re- 
quires a word of explanation. 
Beginning at the point in two 
parallel walls where they should 
be made to converge, they 
placed each stone successively 
upon its fellow in such a man- 
ner that a portion overlapped 
upon the inner side, but was 
kept firmly in place by the 
counteracting weight of the 
rest. This process was re- 
peated again and again until 
the converging projections of 
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stone came into actual contact. 
At this stage the arching part 
of the building must have re- 
sembled a couple of staircases 
meeting at the top in a block 
of stone common to_ both. 
Next, the steps and angles of 
these stairways, both within 
and without the building, were 
laboriously cut away, till a 
flush surface had been secured, 
and a very fair substitute for 
an arch had been contrived. 
On the exterior side, the cut- 
ting away was done with great 
care, and only the peculiar 
pitch of the roof shows that 
no true arch has been built; 
but within less delicacy was 
used, for, as a few fragmentary 
remains at Angkor Wat show 
us even to this day, a roof of 
wood, carved as curiously as 
the stone itself, formed the 
ceilings of the cloisters and 
corridors, 

I held myself to be fortunate 
in that I had escaped from a 
house of modern to a temple 
of ancient Kambodian con- 
struction, and I maintained 
this opinion stoutly for some 
days. Then it began to rain 
—not the languid, half-hearted 
downpour which in England 
is supposed to let fall cats 
and dogs, but the steady, re- 
lentless, determined deluge of 
the Tropics,—the only really 
persistent and energetic thing 
which is natural to these hot 
climates. The whole of the 
surrounding country seemed to 
drain into my temple. Un- 
suspected crannies in ancient 
Khmer walls spouted discol- 
oured rain-water; shower-baths 
launched themselves from the 
roofs; fountains bubbled up 
from the floors through the 
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joints of the paving; that 
which had been dust became 
mud—inches deep; that which 
had been mud turned into a 
quagmire, into puddles, into a 
pond. I lay awake under 
a soaking mosquito-net, with 
a splash on my face and a 
sodden mass, which had once 


been a match-box, in my 
hand. Daybreak found the 
rain still torrential, and all 
my movable property floating 
on the surface of the flood or 
hopelessly submerged. 

The next day I retired in 
great disorder and badly de- 
feated to the sala. 


VIII. 


THA PHROM. 


Tha Phrom—thirty temples 
arranged in three groups, the 
whole overgrown by jungle— 
is typical of the earliest of 
the Brahman ruins. It dates 
from the seventh century. The 
temples are small, no one of 
them being more than some 
thirty or forty feet in height, 
and many of the cloisters are 
both low and narrow. Yet 
upon their walls are to be 
found, I think, the most fin- 
ished and perfect carving which 
these Brahmans have left to 
us. Great wreaths of leaf 
and flower twine themselves 
along the walls, standing out 
in wonderful delicacy and 
prominence from the stone 
wherefrom they are fashioned. 
Long rows of joyous dancing- 
girls, with high three-pointed 
head-dresses, wing-shaped or- 
naments of immense size at 
their hips, swaying arms and 
posturing feet, adorn the cor- 
nices, fifteen to the group, 
and of these each face is in- 
dividual and distinct. Brah- 
mans in prayer, Brahmans 
churning butter with the aid 
of slaves, Brahmans wrapt in 
meditation, horses and ele- 
phants, curtains of stone with 
elaborate designs above and 


delicately wrought fringes be- 
low, paroquets engaged in 
desperate fight, scroll-work of 
unending variety,— all these 
things and many more be- 
sides are found in an extra- 
ordinary profusion graven upon 
these forsaken piles of masonry. 
Windows in the thickness of 
the wall, every inch of their 
embrasures chased and chis- 
elled curiously, admit light 
into the dim cloisters. Great 
square portals lead into court- 
yards ; conical domes crown 
each edifice; and everywhere 
the carving is as fresh as if 
it had been wrought last year. 
Yet everywhere is jungle,— 
nothing but jungle. Huge 
roots enwrap the big square 
stones, wrench them asun- 
der, force their way through 
walls, writhe out of door and 
embrasure, swarm over roofs 
and courtyards amid the piles 
of débris whose downfall their 
slow growth has wrought; and 
trees standing on the very 
summit of the corridors and 
cloisters spring erect, without 
fork or branch, to a height of 
near a hundred feet. 

It is a tremendous silent 
battle which, is here being 
waged—a battle between the 
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Titanic work of Man and 


the inexorable slow might 
of Nature. And everywhere 
Nature is on the attack, the 
work of man on the defen- 
sive, fighting a losing fight 
with dogged, futile obstinacy. 
For the victory is with 
Nature. Green things triumph 
insolently over the ruin of 
these vanquished stones. Vege- 
tation, like a hungry sea, forces 
itself through every cranny, 
pours into every vacant spot, 
heaves the stones which resist 
it high in air, tumbles them 
into shattered piles, invades, 
smothers, overwhelms them. 
To-day, the man who visits 
what once was man’s sanc- 
tuary must force his way 
through crowding bush and 
brake, must crawl under mon- 
strous roots, must swing him- 
self upward by their aid, and 
with ease may lose himself 
hopelessly in this labyrinth of 
forsaken shrines and the dense 
woods under which they lie 
buried, still fighting hopelessly 
that stubborn, silent battle. 
But the hand of man has 
also been busy in the work of 
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destruction. Around the groups 
of temples a high wall, built of 
lemonite—the stuff which in 
Ceylon we call kabuk, a sub- 
stance as soft as cheese when 
first cut out of the ground, that 
hardens quickly when exposed 
to the air—has been reared 
as a defence against external 
attack. This is recent, and 
dates from one of the many 
Siamese invasions of Kam- 
bodia ; but in the panic of 
defence reverence for ancient 
shrines has been forgotten, and 
stones from the temples have 
been torn away and used to 
fortify the walls. 

Over this barrier you climb, 
when at last you quit the 
labyrinth of jungle-smothered 
temples, to find yourself once 
more in modern Kambodia. A 
few rice-fields are on your left, 
and at their edge a little group 
of thatched huts, the whole 
shut in by a forest of secondary 
growth. In this land, one 
feels, it is not only the handi- 
work of man, but man himself, 
who has suffered disastrous de- 
feat in his eternal battle with 
Nature. 


IX. 


ANGKOR THOM. 


Angkor Thom —the Great 
Capital,— Angkor is a corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit nagara— 
is distant from Angkor Wat a 
matter of some two miles. Of 
the huge town which must once 
have existed upon the banks of 
the little Siam Reap river, and 
all around the temples which 
flank the Forum, nothing to- 
day remains. It was built of 


_timber—even the palaces of 


the king and those of his 
Brahman lords,—and thus the 
work of destruction was made 
easy. All that has survived 
are the temples—larger, more 
magnificent in conception, and 
almost as beautiful specimens 
of detailed artistic handicraft 
as those of Tha Phrom. The 
Forum, now a rice-field, occu- 
pies the centre of the place, 
and on each side of it the ruins 
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are ranged. Vast tanks with 
stone walls enclosing them, 
carved and chiselled down to 
the water’s edge, flank or sur- 
round each sacred building. A 
high wall which skirts the 
upper end of the Forum is 
covered with immense bas- 
reliefs representing a proces- 
sion of elephants, horses, and 
armed men, the elephants being 
the size of live bullocks. These 
works date from the ninth 
century, and represent the 
second stage in the evolution 
of the Brahmans’ art. The 
modest ambitions which were 
satisfied by the execution of such 
minor works as the temples and 
cloisters of Tha Phrom were 
already things of the past. 
Vaster visions were beginning 
to haunt these dreamers in 
stone. The immense concep- 
tion of Angkor Wat was still 
beyond their grasp, but the 
grandiose was gradually obsess- 
ing their minds. Temples such 
as the Ba Phun and the Ba 
Yon—great piles of delicately 
carved stone which rise in solid 
grandeur to a height of a 
hundred feet or thereabouts— 
though they lack the majesty 
which is given to Angkor Wat 
by the gloriously conceived and 
magnificently executed plan 
that makes it the wonder that 
it is, are already the work of 
giants. 

I climbed to the summit of 
the Ba Phun up shattered 
staircases, feasting my eyes 
upon the wealth of artistic 
detail wherewith this great 
massive monument is beauti- 
fied ; but in the Ba Yon I sat 
me down in a nook of the 
upper temple, and remained 
there long and long. 
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My seat was in the shadow— 
I had almost written the gloom 
—of a big square tower, in and 
out of which roots and creepers 
laced themselves, festooning it 
with greenery. The morning 
sun had risen half-mast high, 
and all Nature was wrapt in 
the great peace and silence of 
its siesta. Not a breath stirred, 
yet within the temple precincts 
there was a chill as of death. 

On every side of me huge 
towers sprang into the air— 
square towers, fifty-three in 
all, with the ruins of the 
Khmer cones of masonry 
crowning each,—and from 
every facet there looked at me 
a gigantic face of Brahma. 
These faces, like all the other 
Khmer carvings, were fashioned 
after the stones out of which 
they are cut had been set in 
their appointed places, and so 
huge are they that for every 
face many substaniial blocks 
have been used. Some of 
these heads are to-day as they 
were when the last touch was 
put to them, more than a 
thousand years ago, by the 
artist who fashioned them,— 
immense, solemn, impassive, 
with straight Hindu features 
below the Brahmanistic head- 
dress, and downcast eyes elo- 
quent of the inexhaustible pati- 
ence, the tireless, calm, unmoved 
expectancy of the East. But, 
with others, the roots of banyan 
and wild fig have played strange 
tricks, wrenching the stones 
asunder, so that grim faces, 
horribly distorted, leer and 
grin at one, like faces seen 1n 
nightmares, in appalling con- 
trast to the majestic solemnity 
of their neighbours. It is a8 
though these faces of the great 
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god Brahma, deserted by the 
deity, had become possessed by 
troops of mocking devils,— 
devils who grimace and ogle 
and wink in awful blasphemous 
derision of the High Gods who 
heard not (as the tragic history 
of the Kambodian Brahmans 
tells), and of the men, their 
devotees, who spent their genius 
and their skill and who sacri- 
ficed the lives of thousands in 
such pitiful, vain strivings to 
propitiate their wrath. 
Words, I find, are empty 
things when one seeks to convey 
with them even a shadow of 
the impression which is stamped 
upon the mind as one sits in 


x. 
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this silent place surrounded by 
these gigantic masks. The 
contrast between the majestic 
and the bizarre, between all that 
is most intensely serene and 
solemn and impassive and all 
that is diabolically derisive, 
jeering, bestial, between sup- 
reme beauty and a grotesque, 
ferocious ugliness, is so abrupt, 
so startling, that it has in it 
something of the horror that 
belongs to the eternal conflict 
which rages unceasingly in the 
human soul,—the conflict be- 
tween good and evil, between 
God and devil, between grace 
and nature. Here, too, alas, it 
is the devils that predominate ! 


ANGKOR WAT. 


High noon over Angkor Wat, 
—tropical noontide, fierce and 
pitiless,—yet within the central 
chamber of the great western 
gateway a dim dusk prevailed. 
Above me, rough-hewn stones, 
the successive strata inclining 
more and more from either side 
to meet at lass in the acute 
angle of the roof, supported, I 
knew, far overhead, an immense 
conical tower. On either hand 
of me a long, straight cloister 
spread away in narrowing per- 
spective, the rigid lines broken 
here and there by deep em- 
brasures, by the square bulk 
of columns, by the jutting 
masonry of occasional shrines 
in which, dimly seen, stood 
gigantic shattered images of 
Hindu gods. 

_Closer at hand were grouped 
big, square columns, with 
capitals and bases delicately 


carved, and about me and 
around me and before stood 
the massive, century - defying 
walls and portals of the gate- 
way. Through windows whose 
embrasures, formed in_ the 
thickness of the walls, were 
half overgrown with greenery, 
there crept a veiled light which 
served to suggest, rather than 
to reveal, the wealth of carving 
wherewith almost every inch of 
stone was decorated,—carved 
figures of bearded Brahmans, 
rapt in perpetual adoration, of 
dancing - girls with rounded 
busts and triple pyramidal 
head-dresses; curtains of fine 
drapery fashioned in stone, 
graceful, intricate designs of 
flowers, of leaves, of birds, of 
imaginative scroll-work in end- 
less variety. 

A dank atmosphere pervaded 
the ancient place; the air was 
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chill, as with the chill of a 
tomb; the veiled light fell 
dim, melancholy, mysterious. 
Yet right in front of me, cut 
sharply, as it were, out of 
those grim and sombre stones, 
was the blazing oblong of the 
gate. The contrast between 
the dim, shadowy gloom of the 
interior and the tense white 
glare without was abrupt, sud- 
den, stunning as a blow; and 
the eye, dazed and reeling with 
the shock of it, was led along 
the blinding, aching length of 
the great causeway which, like 
an immense prostrate column 
of colourless flame, stretched 
away from the gateway to the 
foot of the big temple, while 
above it thin ghosts of heat- 
haze danced and danced. 
Then gradually, as the eye 
became inured to the fierce 
sunlight, the mighty pile of 
Angkor Wat itself emerged, 
as from behind veils —the 
splendid, the inevitable culmin- 
ation of that giant causeway. 
Framed by the great sombre 
stones of the gateway close at 
hand, “mounted,” as it were, 
upon the white-hot sunshine, 
the huge temple stood re- 
vealed in all the majesty of its 
design, in all the triumph of its 
beauty and its symmetry. The 
stairway and platform before 
the outer gate, the long lines 
of the exterior cloisters, the 
massed bulk of the immense 
base that supports the shrines 
and the four spacious court- 
yards of the upper temple, the 
abrupt stairways which scale 
its face and the square portals 
to which they lead, each of 
these things successively ful- 
filled its purpose, leading the 
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eye up and up to the three 
tremendous’ conical towers 
whose rough edges, fretted by 
five tiers of upright carven 
stones, were outlined sharply 
against a sky pale with heat, 

And the colour of it was 
marvellous,—grey for the most 
part, every tint and shade of 
grey,—golden greys where the 
sunlight smote the stones, 
silver greys in the lighter 
shadows, deeper greys merg- 
ing into blues and purples and 
blacks where the shadows were 
heavy, and ruddy browns with 
violet tints in them where the 
lichen had rusted the stones. 

I saw Angkor Wat half a 
hundred times, at all hours 
and from many points of view, 
but none save this, I think, 
conveyed to me so complete an 
understanding of the grandeur 
and splendour of its design. 
Seen thus, one grasped at last 
its full wonder and magnifi- 
cence as a single vast idea, a 
tremendous artistic conception, 
perfect in every part, triumph- 
antly realised, leading up stone 
by stone to the glorious cul- 
mination of its towers,—a con- 
ception which had its birth 
long ago in the brain of some 
man of genius, whose 4 
name is unknown to us, whic 
other men laboured through 
three centuries to execute, and 
which stands for all time a 
gigantic monument of human 
effort, of faith, of hope, of fear, 
of intellectual striving and 
aspiration, of labour and sore 
travail, seeking to give expres- 
sion to the instinct that bids 
mankind bow down in worship 
and adoration before the unseen 
Power that moulds our lives. 
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UNIVERSITY CRICKET.—CAMBRIDGE. 


AND now for what we choose 
to consider have been the three 
strongest Cambridge Elevens 
within our memory. 

What do we know about 
Cambridge cricket? some one 
may reasonably ask. Not 
half as much, we admit, as 
did poor old Bill Ford, who, 
it always seems to us, did 
his work of writing on Cam- 
bridge University Cricket so ad- 
mirably well that we are even 
glad that we have no copy of 
his work to refer to, lest we 
might be tempted to plagiarise. 
However, though it is a fact 
that except at Lords we have 
never seen a Cambridge Eleven 
take the field, we may claim 
that, having for the last forty- 
five years followed with con- 
siderable interest the perform- 
ances of Cambridge in every 
match played by them ‘in the 
course of the season, we are 
possibly quite as wise as the 
majority of our neighbours. 
Furthermore, in addition to 
having been a fairly regular 
attendant at Lords on the 
occasion of the "Varsity Match, 
we have been at some pains 
to supplement our own know- 
ledge, or perhaps we should say, 
our own ignorance, by gauging 
the opinion of men who have 
played against them. 

So much, then, in the way 
of apology—and now to take 
the plunge. As we fancy that 
& majority of Cantabs still 
maintain the position that the 


side which in 1878 pretty 
easily defeated both the Aus- 
tralians and Oxford was at 
the least as strong as any 
that ever represented the 
University, let us deal with 
that first. In batting, then, 
undeniably good, if only on 
the ground that that must 
have been a powerful batting 
side indeed in which A. F, J. 
Ford went in last. True, un- 
til his last year of residence, 
when he had improved perhaps 
not a little, the lengthy Rep- 
tonian never did anything in 
the ’Varsity Match to justify 
his school reputation. But 
there never yet, to our know- 
ledge, was a Ford who did 
not possess the knack of hit- 
ting the ball rather harder 
than most ef us when he had a 
mind that way, and we should 
be inclined to write down that 
particular member of the family 
as quite the most dangerous 
batsman who within our mem- 
ery was sent in last in a ’Var- 
sity Match. And so we hold 
that his place on the list is 
an additional proof, if one 
were needed, of the strength 
of the Cambridge batting in 
1878. Lucas, two Lytteltons, 
two Steels, Ivo Bligh! A 
hard nut to crack a side which 
contained that sixiéme. Four 
at least of them were as good 
in their undergraduate days as 
they ever were in their life- 
time. For thirty years ago 
men reached their cricket 
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maturity at an earlier age 
than is the case nowadays— 
or perhaps to be more correct, 
accepted the game as a pas- 
time for a few years only and 
then betook themselves to life’s 
more serious business. A fifth, 
the elder Steel, was possibly 
never quite so good at Cam- 
bridge as he had been at 


Lucas, 

E. Lyttelton, » 147 - 
A. Lyttelton, » 234 2 
A. G. Steel, » 184 _ 
D. Q. Steel, » 83 » 
Bligh, » 154 » 


Not by any means large scor- 
ing this in the light of modern 
revelations. But wickets were 
by no means so perfect, nor did 
scoring, either at Lords or 
elsewhere, range so high in 
the seventies as it has done of 
later years. At that era, at 
any rate, a University Eleven 
in which six batsmen were by 
way of contributing 161 runs 
towards the total of their side 
might account itself compara- 
tively safe to win their match 
at Lords. In the decade be- 
tween ’70 and ’79, the Oxford 
sides, with an equal number of 
wins and losses to their credit, 
averaged in seventeen com- 
pleted innings 1524 runs. Even 
when the tally of the incom- 
plete innings is added — and 
then in two years certainly 
the batsmen untroubled by any 
prospect of possible disaster to 
the side could advance to the 
task of knocking off the few 
runs required with light hearts 
and easy confidence—the aver- 
age works out at just under 
that 161. 

Moreover, 


the other five 
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Uppingham, or in any case 
never really “came off” in the 
"Varsity Match ; and the sixth, 
Ivo Bligh, had possibly out. 
grown his strength and wag 
distinctly better later on. As 
each of these six men took part 
in four of these matches, it 
may be as well to take their 
averages at Lords. 


with 254 runs for 7 completed innings, had an average of 364 


” ” 21 


” ”? 


” ” 30 


” ” 


1 
” ” 25 


batsmen on the Cambridge side 
of 1878 were by no means an 
unlikely lot to score, nay, even 
to score pretty heavily. Ford, 
as we have already said, was 
not quite at his best; but Whit- 
field was as patient as Old 
Time, and almost as reliable; 
Jarvis was essentially a dan- 
gerous batsman ; Kingston had 
—a rare circumstance that— 
already proved his ability to 
make runs against the Oxford 
batting; Morton — well, as it 
happened, Morton made thirty 
runs in that particular Varsity 
match. 

So much for the batting 
strength. 

Again, the wicket-keeping, a 
very essential item in success, 
was by way of being absolutely 
first-class, so much so indeed 
that, had Alfred Lyttelton not 
been playing, Kingston might 
possibly have shared with 
Wickham the distinction of 
being reckoned among the 
finest amateur wicket-keepers 
seen at Lords in the seventies. 
The outfielding also was good. 
Pretty well every man on the 
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side could be warranted to 
hold a catch if it came his 
way, and Jarvis and Bligh in 
particular were as active and 
almost as ubiquitous as two 
long-legged cats. 

But the bowling? Absolute- 
ly first-class so far as it went ; 
good enough, as the sequel 
proved, to defeat a very 
moderate Oxford side,—nay, 
even good enough, when backed 
by the excellent fielding, to put 
paid to the account of the 
formidable Australians. And 
yet the combination of Steel 
with his new-fangled deceptive 
methods, and Morton with his 
baulking action and undeniable 
pace off the pitch, would surely 
in some years have required a 
little better support before it 
could be confidently relied 
upon to win a ’Varsity match. 
Where was the support? In 
Lucas, who in his first year 
apparently had never ranked 
as a bowler at all, and in his 
second and third years had 
bowled a few overs without 
success? Or in Ford, whose 
really good bowling days had 
yet tocome? In these modern 
days—we freely admit that the 
wickets favour the batsman— 
the ’Varsity captain whose 
side contains four possible 


II. 


In the period between ’68 
and ’73 Cambridge was able to 
put into the field exceptionally 
powerful all-round sides, and 
as in the last four years Oxford 
was also strongly represented, 
trick-and-tie was quite the 
appropriate order of the day, 
VOL. CLXXXVIII.—NO, MCXXXVII. 
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bowlers only, however good 
may be the quality of the 
first pair, may be said to in- 
vite defeat. And even thirty 
years ago “four” sounds 
rather a short quantity. We 
were reading not long ago 
the account of a match in 
South Africa, and the follow- 
ing paragraph caught our 
eye: “Kenney, who took two 
wickets for twenty-one runs, 
was unlucky enough to break 
a finger in stopping a hard 
return from Simpson - Hay- 
ward.” These accidents hap- 
pen occasionally even in a 
Varsity match, and it may 
be added that at that period 
Oxford could command the 
services of an unusually knock- 
me-about bowler. Had Steel 
chanced to have split or other- 
wise damaged a finger, or had 
Morton broken down,—no un- 
usual circumstance with a fast 
bowler,—a_ distinctly weak 
Oxford side might well have 
won the match. 

On that ground only, insuffi- 
ciency of reserve bowling, we 
should be personally inclined 
to write down the Cambridge 
side of ’78 as slightly inferior 
to at least one side that came 
before and another that came 
after it. 


and favouritism before the 
event was about equally di- 
vided. For reasons which we 
shall come to shortly, we prefer 
to take the Cambridge Eleven 
of 1869 for the purpose of in- 
stituting a comparison. The 
batting first. 
G 
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Dale v. Lucas. 
Preston v. D. L. Steel. 
Money v. A. G. Steel. 
Richardson vv. Ivo Bligh. 

] d 

bye tee v. } The Lytteltons, 
Stow v. Whitfield. 


So far as averages go, the 
latter Eleven has a distinct 
pull. But we are inclined to 
believe that in cricket gener- 
ally, and more especially in the 
*Varsity match, when men are 
apt to be a bit “jumpy,” what 
we are pleased to call “ moral 
effect” has to be taken more 
seriously into consideration than 
an average. Not so much, then, 
what that truly terrible pair 
of Freshmen, Thornton and 
Yardley, actually did do in a 
Varsity match was liable to 
affect the nerves of the Ox- 
onians, as what they were 
known to be capable of doing. 
As a matter of history, Yard- 
ley came off gloriously twice, 
and twice failed ignominiously, 
while Thornton, although he 
may fairly be accounted as the 
redeemer twice over of a lost 
situation in 1869, in no subse- 
quent year really left his mark 
on a ’Varsity match. But 
where Thornton and Yardley 
were playing on the same side, 
the Oxford bowlers could not 
but be painfully aware of the 
fact that the cover was liable 
to be knocked off the ball and 
the heart taken out of the 
attack at any period of the 
game. That which to an 
orthodox batsman appealed as 
a well-pitched ball—nay, even 
as a ball pitched on the blind 
spot—Thornton seemed appar- 
ently to regard as a thing 
served up for the especial pur- 
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pose of being hit out of the 
ground, Similarly the best 
bowlers of the day, like the 
Oxonians, occasionally found 
to their cost that there was no 
stopping Yardley once he had 
fairly set himself going. 

Now, by way of parenthesis, 
a@ word about that “blind 
spot.” Poor dear Johnnie 
Gibbon, who was left “not 
out” on the first day of the 
match, told us afterwards that 
the last ball sent down to him 
in the evening—we really for- 
get by what bowler—appealed 
to him as positively unplay- 
able. 

“What did you do then, 
Johnnie? You seemed to stop 
it all right.” 

“Shut my eyes, old chap, 
and prayed that it would hit 
my bat, which I never moved.” 

To proceed, however: once 
again the moral effect produced 
by the presence of the two 
Freshmen was probably a far 
more important factor in the 
success of their side than the 
mere possession of an average 
is ever likely to be. When the 
batsman with the average gets 
to work, the bowler has some 
idea of what he has got to 
expect, and minds his p’s and 
q’s accordingly. But in cricket 
more than in any other game 
“jgnotum omne pro terrifico.” 
Both Thornton’s and Yardley’s 
methods were known to be 
of a character that was well 
warranted to upset all forms 
of calculation. 

Money not quite so good as 
Steel? Possibly not in a 
Varsity match. For Money’s 
batting never came off, as it 
might have been expected to 
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come off, in those particular 
fixtures. But is our memory 
at fault, or was not there one 
season about that time in which 
Money—W.G. being laid by, we 
fancy, through illness—might 
almost have been described as 
the premier amateur batsman 
of the year? Of course his 
slow underhand, as compared 
with Steel’s slow round arm, 
was very inferior stuff. But 
still it served its purpose for 
two years, and the man who, 
in three successive innings of 
’Varsity matches, collected six- 
teen wickets, must be written 
down as a fairly useful bowler. 
The circumstance that no less 
than five of those wickets were 
obtained at the expense of four 
brother Harrovians does not 
seem to argue that familiarity 
with a certain style of bowling 
necessarily produces mastery 
over it. But possibly some of 
the Harrovians who figured in 
the Oxford Eleven at that 
period were not particularly 
clever with the bat. Far more 
remarkable a few years later 
was the fact that such ex- 
cellent batsmen as Longman 
and Tabor were clean bowled 
by the lobs of their old school- 
fellow and contemporary, Rid- 
ley, in an innings when they 
might surely have been re- 
garded as well-set. 

Dale and Richardson v. Lucas 
and Bligh? Except for the 
fact. that that excellent bats- 
man, Richardson, for some 
reason or another, invariably 
elected to have a day off when 
it came to batting in the ’Var- 
sity match, there is very little 
in it. Jack Dale, had he con- 
tinued to play in first-class 
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cricket, might well in course of 
time have made as big a repu- 
tation as did Lucas. In any 
case he has even a better claim 
than either Yardley or Cobden 
to be ranked as the real winner 
of the 1870 match. If it had 
not been for Dale’s iron nerve 
and watchful defence, when 
everything was going against 
his side, neither might Yardley 
have found time to make his 
century, nor Cobden the op- 
portunity for performing his 
unique feat. 

Preston and Stow v. D. L. 
Steel and Whitfield? Well, as 
none of the quartette happened 
to do much in the match, their 
respective merits do not require 
to be weighed very carefully 
in the balance. Steel was, of 
course, a dangerous customer 
in any company; and on the 
other hand, it may be said of 
Preston that he must have been 
a pretty good batsman in that 
year of grace or he would never 
have been sent in first of an 
unusually strong lot. Stow 
and Whitfield were much on 
the same line, both sound bats- 
men, neither of them particu- 
larly exhilarating. 

As a wicket-keeper, doubtless 
Richardson was never quite 
in the same street as Alfred 
Lyttelton. But he would be 
a captious critic indeed who 
found much fault with a stick- 
keeper who only let four byes 
and annexed six wickets in the 
course of the match. 

But after all, the two things 
that incline us to give our 
vote in favour of the 1869 lot 
are, in the first place, the greater 
variety of attack, and in the 
second place, the strong person- 
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ality, or shall I say the dom- 
inating genius, of Absolom. 
Poor dear old Boss Absolom ! 
Barring, perhaps, the great 
Sammy Woods, the most cheery, 
whole - hearted, nerveless, un- 
conventional, and sturdy crick- 
eter that ever appeared at 
Lords within the memory of— 
well, perhaps, to be on the safe 
side, we had better say—a sexa- 
genarian. Not merely worth 
a place on pretty well any side, 
but to be warranted to do the 
work of two ordinary men. 
It is difficult, perhaps, for an 
Oxonian to gauge the feelings 
of the Cambridge division. But 
we should be inclined to doubt 
whether the appearance either 
of Mike Mitchell or of the whole 
family of Fosters combined 
could ever have impressed the 
minds of Cantabs—we are 
alluding to spectators quite as 
much as to players—with such 
gloomy forebodings as to the 
ultimate issue of the match 
before a ball had been bowled, 
as those which the knowledge 
that Absolom in his day, and 
Woods in his, had to be reck- 
oned with, brought home to 
the Oxonians. If widely di- 
vided by time, the pair had 
much in common. The pres- 
ence of either the one or the 
other in any game was bound 
to act as a wholesome tonic 
to a side. In fielding, at all 


events, example is a thousand 


times better than precept, and 
slack or careless fielders, when 
either Absolom or Woods was 
to the fore, ought to have been 
—we have been told that it was 
not so in one case— beyond 
the bounds of possibility. As 


match-winners both were super- 
latively good, as winners of the 
"Varsity Match wholly indis- 
pensable. True, Absolom lost 
one match and helped to win 
three, while Woods was never 
beaten, and only owed his 
failure to be returned a winner 
four times in succession to 
the iniquitous behaviour of the 
clerk of the weather. But it 
must be remembered that where 
Woods went into residence with 
his reputation as a great bowler 
already established, Absolom 
walked on to the field at Lords 
in his first year a comparatively 
unknown man. Neither had 
his own side yet learned to 
gauge his merits, nor had his 
adversaries yet gathered how 
formidable an antagonist he 
really was. Even so, he was 
the third highest scorer on his 
side in his first match, and took 
three wickets at a small cost in 
the one innings in which he 
was put on to bowl. Whether 
Boss Absolom, who could do 
most things in the athletic line 
rather better than his neigh- 
bours, ever so far continued his 
resemblance to Sammy Woods 
as to shine in Rugby Union 
Football, we know not. Weare 
not even sure whether Rugby 
Union Football existed in his 
day,—certainly there were no 
Inter-University Matches. But 
if he ever did play the game, 
then, indeed, we can only say, 
“Heaven help the man whom he 
tackled.” For, having caught 
his man and duly downed him, 
Boss, who ran like a hare and 
was as strong as a horse, was 
quite likely, in sheer exuber- 
ance of spirits, to have danced 
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on him first, bespattering him 
meanwhile with apt poetical 
quotations, and then to have 
felt puzzled and even hurt if 
the victim had not straightway 
risen from the mud, cracked a 
joke with his maltreater, and 
asked the latter to dine with 
him. Bosswas as simple-minded 
as a child. If his hands were 
the hands of Esau, there was 
not the faintest trace of that 
other shrewder, more success- 
ful, and perhaps more highly 
polished brother in his whole 
composition. 

Such then briefly was Boss 
Absolom, a cricketer whose in- 
domitable courage and resource- 
ful energy, whether he was 
batting, bowling, or fielding, 
were of a character to inspire 
a weak side with confidence, 
or to add to a strong side a 
double portion of the assurance 
of victory. It would have 
been almost impossible to be- 
lieve that any University side 
that numbered in its ranks 
three such dangerous cricketers 
as Yardley, Thornton, and Ab- 
solom could ever have suc- 
cumbed to a rival University 
side at Lords, and it is not 
much too much to say—we 
admit that such speculation 
is useless —that in 1869 the 
trio could have “taken on” 
the whole Oxford Eleven in 
a single- wicket match with 
something like a fair chance 
of success. Thornton with his 
sneaks, a beastly style of bowl- 
ing to score off in front of the 
wicket, might have given Ab- 
solom an occasional rest—not 
that we believe he ever required 
one; and curiously enough the 
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scores made by the trio in the 
first innings of the match ex- 
actly equalled the Oxford total 
with the two extras thrown in. 
It may be that we may seem to 
have waxed over-enthusiastic 
in our praise of old-time celeb- 
rites. But we do not seem to 
be breeding cricketers of the 
type in these degenerate days, 
and — well, we watched the 
Test Match at Lords last 
season. 

The rest of the 69 Eleven 
may be shortly dealt with. 
My recollections of Wilson are 
very imperfect, but as he got 
three goodish wickets in the 
match for nineteen runs, he 
may be said to have done his 
duty as a change bowler. 
Julius Brune was essentially 
a useful all-round cricketer, 
though in that particular year 
his performances suffered by 
comparison with those of his 
more brilliant colleagues. 
Transferred to the Oxford 
side, barring only Pauncefote 
and Tylecote, he might have 
been found the most useful 
member of it. If there was not 
much style about Weighell’s 
cricket, there was plenty of 
what in a University match is 
apt to be an even more valu- 
able asset—cheery self-confid- 
ence. As he could hit a ball 
harder and bow! it faster than 
most men of his time, he could 
certainly not be regarded as a 
passenger even on that strong 
side. Moreover he filled up 
the fifth place in the “firing 
line.” 

And the match itself? 
Falsely played probably. Most 
certainly the comparatively 
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narrow margin of 58 runs 
cannot be said to have ade- 
quately represented the real 
difference of strength between 
&@ very good and a very in- 
different side. If the Oxon- 
ians probably scored about as 
many runs as they were worth 
against the Cambridge bowlers, 
the Cantabs by no means did 
themselves justice against the 
comparatively weak Oxford at- 
tack. Possibly the fortune of 
the wicket—there were many 
queer spots in a Lords pitch 
in those days—for once in a 
way favoured the weaker bat- 
talion; undoubtedly Walter, 
poor Pauncefote’s heaven-born 
inspiration, bowled in the 
second innings as he never 
bowled either before or since. 
Three cricketers, whom I be- 
lieve to have been almost 
eleventh hour choices, have 
left their mark on Inter-Uni- 
versity cricket by compiling 
centuries at Lords; but Wal- 
ter’s is the solitary instance of 
@ man, whose services as & 
bowler were never requisi- 
tioned or even seriously con- 
sidered till his last year of 
residence, coming right into the 
very front rank. As a Fresh- 
man who had come up with a 
certain reputation from Eton, 
Walter had had a pretty ex- 
haustive trial as a batsman 
before being pronounced as 
not quite up to the mark. 
But in presence of a tried and 
by no means bad trio of fast 
bowlers, his merits in that line 
had either been hidden under a 
bushel of greater lights’ celeb- 
rity, or never taken seriously 
into account. Once a good 
fast bowler, always a good 


fast bowler! May it not be 
said that this theory has been 
carried too far by successive 
generations of University cap- 
tains? In point of fact the 
records of the ’Varsity match 
seem to tell us that, with three 
exceptions only, the successful 
fast bowler has had his own 
especial year, or indeed in some 
cases especial day of grace. 
On the one side—going back 
forty-three years,—Fellowes, 
Kenney, Francis, Butler, 
Whitby ; on the other, Tillard, 
Luddington, Morton, Toppin— 
these one and all have been bril- 
liantly successful in one year 
only, comparatively ineffectual 
in others. And the exceptions 
—Woods had four good years, 
Evans three, Powys one excel- 
lently good, another that was 
even better from the moment 
that a sloppy wicket so far 
recovered that he was able to 
go on and find tolerable foot- 
hold, a third only moderate. 
Yet another extraordinary 
feature of the 69 match was 
that the more orthodox, and 
therefore one would think more 
reliable, batsmen on the Cam- 
bridge side may be said to 
have failed almost to a man, 
while the three hitters whose 
methods were anything but 
orthodex scored considerably 
more than half the runs made 
off the bat. 

One word more before we go 
on to our other Eleven. 

Why, it may fairly be asked, 
have I not rather picked the 
Cambridge Eleven of ’72, which 
established what we believe 
still to be a record in ’Var- 
sity matches for a first-wicket 
stand as well as what was at 
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the time a record for the score 
of a whole side in this particu- 
lar match,—in which, moreover, 
Yardley and Thornton were 
still to the fore, and the pres- 
ence of the best fast amateur 
bowler of the day materially 
strengthened an already power- 
ful side? Partly, we will own, 
because we still cherish what 
may be merely a personal as 
well as unwarrantable belief in 
Absolom’s powers as a match- 
winner ; partly, again, because, 
when Cambridge had probably 
slightly the better side in °72, 
their overwhelming victory in 
some ways partook of the 
nature of a fluke; last of all, 
because there was a distinct 
shortage of bowling on .the 
side. 

“Follow the tracks of the 
fortunate men, and you will 
come to fortune.” Powys 
bowled in irresistible form in 
that match, Yardley played 
one of the finest innings of 
his life. But were not the 
tracks of those fortunate men 
rather simplified for them on 
that occasion? Would Powys 
have been quite so irresistible 
if Oxford had chanced to win 
the toss, and had the oppor- 
tunity of batting on an unworn 
and perfect wicket? It is true 
that the Oxford batting was, 
like the curate’s egg, excellent 
only in parts. But on the 
wicket which Cambridge found, 
any one of the first six Oxford 
batsmen might have been cap- 
able of scoring largely. It is 
seldom that a tired and dis- 
pirited side ever does itself 
justice, and a side that has 
fielded out for nearly four 
hundred runs and has no 
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earthly chance of winning the 
match must rank as likely to 
be both tired and dispirited. 
Then comes the _ hurricane 
bowler’s chance, and Powys 
was not slow to grasp his 
opportunity. 
ardley’s innings again? 

Simply magnificent; the only 
wonder was that he ever got 
out at all, and it is quite on 
the cards that he might have 
doubled his score if he had had 
a mind that way. Here, too, 
the tracks had been made 
pretty easy for him. Strong 
as the Oxford bowling was 
supposed to be, that memor- 
able first- wicket stand had 
taken most of the sting out 
of it before Yardley got to 
work and reduced it to a state 
of complete demoralisation. 

But again that lack of a 
fifth even serviceable bowler! 
It is idle work to-day to 
speculate what might have 
happened if the Prussians had 
failed to carry out their com- 
pact with the Duke of Welling- 
ton. But at Lords in 1872, 
as well as at Waterloo in 
1815, if the final triumph was 
glorious, there were not want- 
ing the elements of an equally 
signal disaster. However, 
Blicher kept his word, and 
Cambridge won the toss, and 
the clerk of the weather be- 
haved well, and Powys found 
his foothold, and Ottaway 
partially failed, and it was a 
“glorious victory.” But for 
all that we do not consider 
that the Cambridge side of ’72 
was quite so strong through- 
out as the side that played 
vastly below its proper form 
in ’69. 
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III. 


And our third great Cam- 
bridge side. Consistency sug- 
gests that we ought to select a 
year wherein Woods, the great- 
est of University bowlers, was 
supported by certainly the 
most famous of amateur wicket- 
keepers. But, in the first place, 
we are beset with the difficulty 
that we know not whether to 
choose as absolutely the best 
side that ever played for Cam- 
bridge the Eleven captained by 
Woods himself in ’90, or Mac- 
Gregor’s side in the following 
year. Both were extraordin- 
arily good, being indeed almost 
entirely composed of men duly 
qualified at one time or another 
to play an important part in 
County cricket ; both, if we mis- 
take not, contained seven men 
who in the course of their 
career played for the Gentle- 
men at Lords; finally, in one 
year three, in the other four, 
names are to be found of inter- 
national cricketers. For it will 
be remembered that in one 
year at all events the services 
of Woods were enlisted for the 
Australians. And yet, curi- 
ously enough, though opposed 
to only moderately good Ox- 
ford sides, neither of those two 
powerful Elevens really “came 
off” at Lords. In Woods’s year 
the iniquitous conditions of 
weather and wicket played the 
mischief with a very strong 
batting side; in the other, Berk- 
eley’s magnificent and plucky 
bowling came so near to up- 
setting the good thing, that it 
was left to a batsman who had 
been guilty of sundry acts of 


gross indiscretion in the field 
to redeem at once his own 
reputation and to pull what 
had really at one time looked 
like a lost game out of the fire. 
Wells, Woods, Jephson! A 
pretty good trio even at that 
date to form a forlorn hope. 
But few of the spectators real- 
ised at the time that each 
member of it was to be found 
in later years making centuries 
against the best professional 
bowling of the day in the 
course of County Cricket. 
Res venit ad triarios. Could 
that be said of the state of the 
game when Woods, looking if 
possible rather happier than 
usual, advanced amidst a 
breathless silence to receive 
the last ball of that historic 
match? Well, hardly so, Even 
in the case of failure there was 
no possibility of defeat to un- 
nerve the incoming batsman. 
It would have been annoying, 
doubtless, to a degree, to get 
out for 0 at that period of 
the game, but the last run 
required to win is a far less 
ticklish and formidable affair 
where there are two or three 
wickets to fall than the last 
run required to avert defeat. 
But even in the extreme case, 
Woods was the least likely 
batsman of his day to repeat 
the tactics displayed by the 
last two Oxonians in Cobden’s 
memorable year, and he could 
have been warranted on all 
sides as incapable either of 
tamely taking his bat out of 
harm’s way at the extreme 
psychological moment, or of 
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standing still to be shot at 
like a tame cock-robin. He 
hit the first ball he received, 
as nineteen men out of every 
twenty in the Pavilion expected 
him to hit it, to the boundary, 
and the shouting followed in 
due course. That it should 
have fallen to the great 
cricketer’s lot to make the 
winning hit for his side in his 
last "Varsity match was a fit- 
ting sequel to his unusually 
successful career, not indeed to 
be regarded as the coping-stone 
of his triumphal arch, but 
rather as a supererogatory, 
welcome, and highly appropri- 
ate bit of ornamental tracery. 

Still those 41 runs made by 
Foley will always rank as 
among the most valuable runs 
made throughout the long 
series of these matches; and 
Berkeley’s bowling in an uphill 
game was a thing that had to 
be seen in order to be properly 
appreciated. The theory does 
not always work out well when 
it comes to practice, we admit, 
but to our thinking the prince 
of all bowlers is “the man who 
hits the sticks,” 

Unusually strong in batting 
were both these great Elevens. 
And, wherever MacGregor was 
playing, the wicket-keeping was 
bound to be possibly the very 
best of the day. And yet we 
are still inclined to fancy that 
in the latter of the two years 
at all events bowling was Cam- 
bridge’s strongest point. No 
University side, certainly, since 
Mitchell’s famous year, ever 
took the field with so formid- 
able an array of bowlers; and, 
indeed, it is an open question 
whether, with the moral effect 
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of Woods’s presence thrown in, 
the Cambridge attack was not 
more to be dreaded in either 
"90 or 91 than that of the 
Oxonians in ’65. In either 
of the two later years four 
men were found playing on the 
Cambridge side, all of whom, 
at one time or another, and 
two certainly more than once, 
opened the ball against the 
Players at Lords. And even 
if by any chance that first 
quartette were knocked off, 
there were still some distinctly 
useful bowlers in reserve. 

That an Oxford side, which 
its warmest supporters could 
only damn with the faint praise 
of being “averagely good,” 
where harsher critics pro- 
nounced it to be more than 
“averagely bad,” could ever 
live in the same street as an 
Eleven of this calibre was in 
itself wonderful. That after 
having held all the losing cards, 
having lost the toss, that is, 
and been compelled to follow 
on, the Oxonians should have 
come within measurable dis- 
tance of pulling the game out 
of the fire, must rank as even 
miraculous. 

But after all, the 91 match 
is only another instance of the 
glorious uncertainty of a game, 
which in no small degree owes 
the strong hold it has taken 
upon the imagination of the 
English people to the circum- 
stance that in it the race does 
not invariably go to the swift 
or the battle to the strong. If 
by mere calculating of averages 
we could reduce the matter 
beforehand to a mathematical 
certainty, or by the application 
of syllogistie reasoning arrive 
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at a positive and indisputable 
conclusion, cricket would lose 
no small part of its charm, and 
the Pavilion at Lords might be 
found an empty desert. 

And yet, after all, having 
paid my due respects to the 
great years of Woods and Mac- 
Gregor, we have grave doubts 
whether the last side cap- 
tained by Jackson was not 
the best that Cambridge ever 
turned out. Not stamped as 
a great side only in virtue of 
a very easy victory at Lords,— 
for the temporary loss of form 
on Lionel Palairet’s part, his 
brother’s crippled condition, 
and the failure “to come off” 
on the part of an extraordin- 
arily good nucleus of Freshmen, 
converted an Oxford side that 
started with fair promise into 
a distinctly weak one,—but a 
great side because, where the 
leading lights were bright- 
burning lamps indeed, there 
was not even the faintest sus- 
picion of a tail. Very strong 
and very sound from start to 
finish in every department of 
the game. If in the first six 
men, headed by Jackson, who, 
having started his University 
career with great confidence 
as a batsman, seemed to take 
in a fresh supply of that val- 
uable article year after year, 
lay the recognised batting 
strength of the side, the last 
five in the batting order were 
quite good enough to play on 
their batting merits only in 
pretty well any ’Varsity side. 
Exceptionally strong again in 
bowling. Though the strong 
personality of the invincible 
Woods was missing from the 


“firing line,” not only had 


Wells improved beyond all 
knowledge, but the newspaper 
reports of his brilliant per- 
formances against good sides 
had revived in the minds of 
Oxford’s supporters memories 
of the havoc wrought some 
years before by Steel. That 
excellent bowler Jackson could, 
of course, be relied upon to 
keep up an end for any length 
of time and to gather in his 
occasional wickets. If the 
bowling of Streatfield, who, 
though occasionally short of 


first-class practice, was at no- 


period in his career lacking in 
first-class ability, had slightly 
fallen off in quality, the Ox- 
ford batsmen showed them- 
selves signally unable to take 
advantage of the fact. And 
in Bromley Davenport, the 
junior member of the quartette 
of bowlers actually employed, 
lay the eapacity to serve up in 
the middle of an otherwise poor 
over a wellnigh unplayable 
ball. In this particular match 
the unplayable ball — unplay- 
able, at any rate, to the 
Oxonians—seemed to be very 
much in evidence where the 
punishable escaped scot - free. 
Further available reserves, 
whose services there was no 
occasion to call up, lay in 
Hill, who could send down 4 
good ball now and again; and 
in Douglas, who had had time to 
forget the terrible punishment 
meted out to him by Vernon 
Hill in the preceding year. 
Finally, the fielding was of 
an unusually high standard. 
Gay, if not quite in the same 
class as MacGregor, kept wicket 
admirably well: in point of 
fact —this may interest the 
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student of statistics—in two 
years he either caught or 
stumped eight men, while 
MacGregor, in four years, had 
to rest content with one 
victim less. And the out- 
fielding, as it was easy to 
imagine was likely to be the 
case where Ranjitsinhji, then 
as quick of eye and foot as 
any cat, Douglas, Jones, and 
Wells were playing on the 
same side, was well calculated 
to stand a sterner test than 
that which the match afforded. 
Unfortunately for the spec- 
tators, who too seldom in the 
course of the season get the 
chance of seeing two sides of 
young and active players in 
the field, the Oxford batting 
broke down entirely, and, save 
for a typical though all too 
short display by Palairet in 
one innings, and Fry’s plucky 
hitting in the other, the affair 
resolved itself into a melan- 
choly procession. 

One word in conclusion. No 
one who was watching the ’Q3 


1. Wicket-keeper 

2. Bowlers ‘ 
3. All-round cricketers 
4. Batsmen ‘ 


And as in choosing a Test 
Match Eleven thirteen names 
appear to be necessary, let 
us add Hill and Latham. 
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match was gifted to realise at 
the time that he was being 
privileged to see playing in 
the same game so many of the 
future makers of cricket his- 
tory. It is equally impossible 
to play tricks with time, or to 
assign to every cricketer @ 
“fixed period” of full cricket 
maturity. Unfortunate the 
latter, from the spectatorial 
point of view, as well as im- 
possible. For those extra 
years, which are supposed to 
add nerve and experience, are 
at the least calculated to bring 
in their train a certain maturity 
of figure as well as of experi- 
ence, and a _ corresponding 
diminution of youthful spring 
and vitality. 

But imagine those twenty- 
two boys at their best, as we 
shall always hold that the 
cricketer should be, at we will 
say something under twenty- 
five. What a side was there 
to represent either the Gentle- 
men at Lords, or even England 
in a Test Match! 


Gay. 

Berkeley, Streatfield, Davenport. 

Jackson, Wells. 

Ranjitsinhji, Fry, Palairet, Jones, 
Douglas. 


And now we feel exactly 
as if we had been writing 
a letter to ‘The Sports- 


man.’ 
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ROWTON HOUSE RHYMES.—III, 
GHOSTS. 


This is no blasted Moated Grange, yet here’s a multitude of 
ghosts 

Grimmer than Dante ever knew, or any Dickens Christmas 
boasts ; 


For when I’ve shut my two-foot door, and shot the bolt, and 
sighed for sleep, 

Round crowd they, one by lean-ribb’d one, and are not dumb, 
but creek and cheep 


(Like the cicadas long ago, when high above Las Palmas town, 
Amid the gold of cactus-bloom, and runnel-song, I laid me 
down), 


For they are frail and famished things, these shadows of the 
dreams that were 
My acolytes when I was God, and Fortune was my thurifer. 


Prone is the altar in the dust, and well, ah! well that it is so— 
For my Olympus, after all, was but a mole-hill, now I know; 


Yet these old dreams that waked with me, singing me songs of 
high romance, 
That made my royal retinue, fluted to feast and piped to dance, 


And spoke the Sun fair for my sake that not too rudely should 
he burn, 

Cajoled the wind, and coaxed the rain, and back the hurrying 
hours did turn, 


And gave me roses for my bed, and fanned me with their wings’ 
caress— 

They will not let me be, and O! I loathe them for their 
faithfulness. .. . 


I am a king whose realm is gone, whose crown is pawned, whose 
robes are rags, 

And yet whose nerveless ministers show faultless fealty never 
flags, 


Perfervid constancy that frets, and haste to serve that has no 
sense, 

Since where’s the sceptre, where the crown, and where the old 
magnificence ? 
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Here’s one—Ambition, these long years my bosom’s friend, my 


counsellor, 
That ever had the spurring word, the bugle-word of “ Conqueror.” 


Twas he was wont to show me worlds like clustered globes of 
gold—and all 
Easy to pluck as peaches are that ripen on a southern wall ; 


And Himalayan summits I alone might tread of Power and 
Fame, 

Heaped treasures Song had kept for me, and laurelled glories 
without name; 


And wondrous women kings might crave, with breasts of snow, 
and eyes of fire, 

And hair of night. “ All these are thine,” he’d trumpet, “ King, 
my King, aspire!” 


And now—what swinging sphere, what toppling pinnacle, what 
queen. 
Is it he flings upon Imagination’s hunger-tautened screen ? 


(Pity for me that see the thing! Pity for him shall look and 
jeer ! 


I'd laugh if I had laughter left, and I would weep had I a tear.) 


He shows me plain a heaped-up plate—a meal to glut the 
animal— 
Easy to pluck as is a peach that ripens on a southern wall! 


And is’t Ambition, or the gas-jet whimp’ring in the corridor, 
That creaks “To-morrow’s dinner! King, aspire! Aspire, 
Conquistador !”? 


And _ comes Hope, Ambition’s bride! If any cheer is to be 
said, 

She'll surely say it. What says she? “Hope for the seven 
pence pays your bed!” 


And here is Faith, her samite dun, and mildewed all her asphodel, 
Who creaks, “Believe, believe, believe, you must, you must 
believe in Hell!” 


= whom I denied, will now take no denial—I must 

ark: 

“You've sixpence, and you’re starving, and both Life and Death 
are hidden dark!” 
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And here is one I used to call with high-falutin foolishness, 
But how much pride! and how much love! the Muse! And 0! 
the blank distress 


That ashes o’er her faded face, like powder on a harlot’s cheek ! 
I know what she will say, I know ’twill be the same damned 
cruel creak: 


“T cannot find you rhymes for Faith, or Love, or Hope, or 
Trust, or Truth; 

But here’s a hundred good to mate with Hunger, Death, and 
Wasted Youth.” 


. So, one by one, they creak aud cheep—then, all together, 
all night long!... 


. The church bells sound the passing hour; the Parcels 
porter bangs his gong ; 


E.R.I.’s vans with flaring lights and thund’rous wheels go 
rocking by ; 

The sweat-drenched air is loud with snores! O God! how 
sweet, how sweet to die! 


I fling me from the narrow bed that’s just a roomy coffin’s size; 
I fling me down the stairs, and past where Chawles is rubbing 
sleep-sore eyes ; 


I fiee with flying feet, I spurn the red-brick hygienic hell— 
I bless the streets, the morn, the out-all-night, white, London 
morn! All’s well, 


For Joe is shutting up his stall; the scaffie leans upon his broom ; 
The bobbie watches from the kerb, a drowsy bulk of sulky gloom; 


A shameless spent grey cat slinks home; the sparrows hunt 
their morning meal ; 

Mount Pleasant flickers out, and up from Phenix Place the 
organs wheel ; 


The Union’s brass-bound door’s flung wide; a waiting soaker 
. scuttles in, 
The horrors shuddering in his rags, to lay his ghosts with three 
of gin. 
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_.. And my ghosts, my ghosts? Arethey gone? I cannot see 
their faces. No; 
Forever at my ear they creak! Howe’er I fiy, where’er I go, 


Ever and ever, day and night, toil I for bread or sigh for sleep, 
They’re with me, and they are not dumb, they are not dumb, 
they creak, they cheep, 


Like the cicadas long ago, when high above Las Palmas town, 
Amid the gold of cactus-bloom, and runnel-song, I laid me down. 


PANIS ET CIRCENSES. 


In mighty Rome, when Nero ruled, 
The simple-minded Plebs he fooled— 
Fooled them with royal grace and ease, 
By scattering bread and circuses. 


To-day, in Britain, Demos rules ; 

And we, some forty million fools, 

With pomps and Parliaments are fed: 
We've got the circus—where’s the bread? 


I hear a rumour thunder-low ; 

Soon shrieking to the stars *twill go: 
“Let us have loaves upon our shelves ; 
We'll make the circus for ourselves.” 
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IN PERILS OF WATERS. 


IN a lecture delivered before 
the Royal Geographical Society 
lately, that distinguished 
engineer, Sir W. Willcocks, 
in treating on the irrigation of 
Mesopotamia and many sub- 
jects connected therewith, from 
the site of the Garden of Eden 
to the latest proposals for rail- 
way enterprise in Turkish 
Arabia, stated that if Noah 
had been a hydraulic engineer 
he would have built the Pison 
Escape rather than the Ark, 
and thereby would not only 
have benefited his own family, 
but would have conferred a 
lasting boon upon the country. 
To dispute matters of water 
engineering with the illustrious 
designer of the Assouan dam 
would of course be  pre- 
sumptuous. If, according to 
the monk of Melrose Abbey in 
“The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” to bridle the Tweed with 
a curb of stone was a work 
requiring supernatural power, 
what, indeed, must have been 
the skill and energy required 
to eurb the mighty Nile, and 
that not in one part only? 
Yet, in all humility, it may be 
questioned how an escape for 
the flood waters of the great 
Euphrates could have been 
designed by any man when 
that flood submerged even the 
higher portions of the Meso- 
potamian plain by 16 cubits. 
However this may be, it is at 
least certain that the inhabit- 


ants of Paris this last winter 
would have been extremely 
glad if such an escape had been 
in existence for the waters of 
the Seine, and the French 
engineers, who in the domain 
of hydraulics have always held 
a foremost place, are even now 
considering how such a work 
can possibly be contrived. 

To most of us a river in flood 
has always a fascination, an 
appearance of life and person- 
ality, an embodiment of power. 
After a few days of rain in a 
country house it seems a natural 
thing to take one’s first walk 
towards the nearest river and 
see it coming down in spate, 
tossing its tawny mane, as 
Macaulay says of the Tiber, 
and as one looks at it from the 
safe vantage-ground of bridge 
or riverside walk, to mark the 
difference between its present 
state and its wonted and 
familiar ordinary placid flow. 
But it is a very different matter 
when a flood comes, irresistible, 
unexpected, in places where no 
flood has ever been known in 
the memory of man, and when 
there is no escape from its fury. 
Then the horror is unspeakable. 

In England our rivers are 80 
small, relatively speaking, and 
our climate so humid, that the 
sudden and abnormal floods of 
other lands are hardly known, 
and thus our rainy seasons are 
not as a rule followed by 
greater inconvenience than 
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submerged fields, and possibly 
a few feet of water in village 
streets where these adjoin a 
river. But all over the land 
we have artificial reservoirs 
held up by dams and embank- 
ments, and there is the possi- 
bility—remote, let us trust, in 
the majority of cases—of a 
heavy rainfall so causing these 
to overflow their limits as to 
lead to a failure and consequent 
disaster. Of these there have 
been in the past some heart- 
rending instances. 

Probably the worst of these 
was the bursting of the Dale 
Dike Reservoir, some seven 
miles from Sheffield, on the 
11th March 1864. It occurred 


at 1130 pm. In the valley 
below the reservoir there 
were many houses, farms, 


mills, and cottages, in which 
the inmates had retired to rest 
that night with the calm as- 
surance of waking up to usual 
life and activity next morning. 
And at midnight, suddenly, 
the flood came. It swept away 
some thirty mills and fifteen 
bridges, besides innumerable 
houses, of which not a vestige 
was left, the very foundations 
being scooped out and torn 
away. Between 200 and 300 
human beings were swept into 
eternity that night. Some of 
the surviving women woke 
to find themselves widows, 
children were orphaned. Many 
who had lain down to rest 
with the prospect of a happy 
home and fair livelihood de- 
rived from the industry of 
the mills, woke up in the 
morning to find themselves 
beggared. Others who had 
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invested their all in the water- 
works company, deeming it no 
speculative concern but safe as 
the Bank of England, found 
all their money gone, A fear- 
ful night truly! 

The causes of it were not 
very far to seek. Without go- 
ing into minute technicalities, 
it may be mentioned that it is 
usual in English practice for 
such earthen dams to be made 
with a core of puddle—z.e., clay 
worked into a paste impervious 
to water,— which is usually 
taken in a trench below the 
embankment, so as to prevent 
water from leaking out below. 
The overflow waters of the 
reservoir—the “escape,” to use 
the expression for surplus flow 
which we have alluded to 
above —are discharged in a 
masonry channel at the side of 
the embankment, which chan- 
nel is termed the “bywash.” 
And the water-pipes leading 
from the reservoir to the place 
where they are required are 
generally taken under the em- 
bankment, encased in some 
masonry culvert, and con- 
trolled -by valves and other 
means of regulation. 

In the case of Dale Dike, it 
appeared from the investiga- 
tion subsequently held by the 
Government that the ‘by- 
wash” was much too small for 
the escape of surplus water in 
time of heavy rain, that the 
site of the embankment itself 
was on ground fissured and 
full of springs, that the bank 
had been formed, not in care- 
fully rammed layers of homo- 
geneous material but in cart- 
loads of loosely-deposited earth 
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and rocks, and that—probably 
worst of all—the pipes had 
been taken through the bank, 
not in a masonry culvert but 
laid through the earthen mass 
in such a way that they could 
not be examined, and with the 
possibility, even probability, of 
water creeping along the out- 
side of them, to cause in the 
heart of the embankment disin- 
tegration, insidious and unseen. 

The weather report for the 
day, as published by Admiral 
Fitzroy, the meteorological ex- 
pert, was that there would be 
rain and gales. There had 
been much rain recently, and 
the resident engineer on the 
works, somewhat apprehensive 
of the work which had re- 
cently been finished, spent some 
hours of the afternoon at the 
reservoir watching the surplus 
water pouring over the by- 
wash. There seemed to him 
to be no excessive amount of 
surplus, probably because, un- 
known to him, much water was 
really escaping under the em- 
bankment, undermining its 
stability. A violent gale was 
blowing clouds of spray over 
the top of the embankment 
from the surface of the water. 
There appeared, however, to 
be no cause for alarm, and 
towards evening the engineer 
left the place. Later in the 
evening one of the workmen, 
crossing the embankment, 
noticed a crack in the earth- 
work, which seemed to him 
ominous, so he went and re- 
ported it. The engineer re- 
turned, taking with him some 
workmen and lanterns. He 
thought that, possibly, matters 
would be improved if the open- 


ing of the “bywash” was 
enlarged, and to do this as 
speedily as possible, he ordered 
a portion of the masonry to be 
removed by blasting. A hole 
was speedily made and a small 
amount of explosives fired, 
without any very great effect. 
Then he descended to the 
bottom of the embankment, 
at the place where the pipes 
emerged, to see if the valves 
were properly open; but some 
of the workmen, fearing danger, 
persuaded him to go to the top 
again. He was just in time. 
While groping about with his 
lantern in the darkness and 
the storm, news was brought 
that suddenly a mighty breach 
had taken place, unheard ap- 
parently above the roaring of 
the gale. The pent-up waters 
went rushing madly on their 
career of death and destruc- 
tion. Masses of masonry weigh- 
ing as much as thirty tons were 
whirled down the valley like 
pebbles, and no work of human 
construction could withstand 
the mighty force thus set in 
motion. 

This, of course, was only 
known when day broke. Noth- 
ing but a general sense of ruin 
was manifest to the unfortun- 
ate engineer as he stood trying 
to peer through the darkness 
and the storm with his lantern, 
a fit representative of feeble 
man in the presence of the in- 
calculable and irresistible. 

In Eastern France, near 
Epinal, in the beautiful region 
of the Moselle Valley, there 
occurred on the 27th April 
1895 a somewhat similar 
disaster. The network of 
navigation canals, which 
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enables transit of goods in 
that part of Europe to be 
carried out at a very cheap 
rate, has for its basis a reser- 
voir situated in the high 
region running, roughly, west- 
ward from the Vosges, which 
high land acts as a watershed 
between the streams flowing 
towards the Atlantic and those 
flowing towards the Rhine 
basin on the east and the 
Rhone to the south. To form 
this reservoir a dam of stone, 
about a quarter of a mile long 
and some 60 feet high, had 
been built by the French Gov- 
ernment in the late Seventies, 
not long after the Franco- 
German war, when public 
funds were by no means ex- 
cessive. Whether it was due 


to an exaggerated idea of 


public economy, or whether 
the French engineers had 
allowed theory to have too 
prominent a place, is now 
a matter of conjecture; but 
whatever was the cause, the 
weakness of the dam mani- 
fested itself as soon as water 
was admitted into the reser- 
voir, about eleven years before 
the disaster actually occurred. 
The dam then bulged or bent 
into a curve, with cracks in 
the masonry, which allowed a 
considerable quantity of the 
water to escape. It was evi- 
dent that this was a very 
dangerous state of affairs, and 
consequently the reservoir was 
emptied, and certain consoli- 
dation works were built, which 
in due time were completed 
apparently in a satisfactory 
manner, so that for some six 
or seven years the reservoir 
fulfilled its object. All this 


time, however, the original 
cracks were still there, and 
there can be little doubt that, 
in some form or other, they 


contributed to the ultimate 


wreck of the work. 

The winter of 1894-95 was, 
all over Northern Europe, of 
exceptional severity. Even in 
England, tidal rivers such as 
the Thames and the Medway 
were frozen over, and there is 
no doubt that in the upland 
regions of France the frost 
must have been intense. Just 
as the householders’ pipes 
burst when a severe frost oc- 
curs, but do not show the dis- 
agreeable consequences till the 
thaw comes, so it is probable 
that, on a larger scale, the full 
effects of the severe weather 
did not manifest themselves 
at this reservoir until spring 
came. Such, at least, is one 
theory, which may account for 
the disaster, although it must 
be admitted that this is not 
the only view of the case taken 
by the scientists of Europe, to 
whom this failure has afforded 
abundant material for theor- 
etical investigation. 

Whatever may have been the 
cause, the crash came at five 
o’clock on a spring morning. 
In the valley below the dam, 
some 10 miles long, leading to 
the Moselle, there were four 
small villages, inhabited for 
the most part by peasant 
farmers, many of whom, for- 
tunately for them, were at that 
hour already up and working 
in their fields. The valley is 
not a narrow gorge, but a wide 
depression in an undulating 
country, with gentle slopes 
clothed with cultivation. 
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The pressure of the water 
appears suddenly to have over- 
come the resistance of the dam 
at the centre, where cracks 
had already weakened it. Two 
great blocks of masonry, weigh- 
ing many tons, appear first 
to have been overturned, and 
then on either side of the 
breach, for a total length of 
about 180 yards, the wall was 
carried away, and the pent-up 
water poured forth on _ its 
devastating career. Huge 
blocks of masonry were swept 
down for distances of 200 or 
300 yards. The four villages 
were swept away, with a 
loss of life of about eighty 
people,—a death - roll which, 
though very terrible, would 
have been much greater if 
the dam had burst a few 
hours earlier. 

I visited the scene of the 
disaster about a fortnight after 
it occurred, in company with 
the superintending engineer of 
the district and a small party 
of French and German experts. 
It was a lovely day in early 
summer, all nature seemed 
rejoicing in new life, and it 
was hard to realise the terrible 
nature of the catastrophe until 
we actually reached the spot. 
Then, indeed, the overwhelming 
force of the torrent was at once 
in evidence. The whole valley 
below the dam was literally 
strewn with huge blocks of 
masonry, and all superficial 
soil had been swept away, 
leaving the bare and fissured 
underlying rock exposed every- 
where. But, with the charac- 
teristic gaiety of the people, 
little parties of excursionists 








in all sorts of carriages and 
on foot were going out over 
the dusty roads to see the 
sight, and small booths supply- 
ing refreshments were thronged 
with thirsty bond fide travellers, 
One of my companions was 
a German professor of great 
scientific knowledge, who, like 
the wranglers, played with the 
symbols of high mathematics. 
To see him, with pencil and 
diagram, differentiate and in- 
tegrate, was a sight to strike 
ordinary mortals dumb with 
admiration. But, like the rest 
of us, he was not averse to the 
attractive pressure of flowing 
liquid in the form of refreshing 
drinks. What he considered 
as the cause of the disaster 
was, however, not very evident, 
as his views were expressed in 
such involved terms as were 
beyond the capacity of one 
whose German is confined to 
the needs of ordinary hotel life. 
The views, however, generally 
expressed by the experts were 
to the effect that the original 
cracks were considerably aug- 
mented by the differences of 
temperature. Expansion and 
contraction from this cause are 
inevitable in all large masses 
of masonry, and where the 
range of the thermometer is 
greatest there will the effect 
be most palpable. 

I was discussing this point 
about a year ago when visit- 
ing the Assouan Dam with the 
resident engineer of the works 
there, and he remarked: “In 
fact, the whole dam _ keeps 
opening and shutting like a 
concertina ’’—a singular ex- 
pression to use for a work 
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which appeared to be of a 
solidity not even surpassed by 
the Pyramids. Yet such is 
the fact, though it is only a 
dangerous fact when the re- 
sults are unknown and beyond 
human skill to control. 
Whether it was from this 
cause, or from general dis- 
trust of a stone wall as a 
barrier against water-pressure, 
I know not; but the fact re- 
mains that, until the latter 
half of the last century, 
masonry dams were practically 
unknown in England. The 
man who had the courage to 
introduce them in a form at 
once safe, novel, and econ- 
omical was one whom death 
has recently removed from 
among us—one whose name, 
perhaps, is little known out- 
side his own profession and 
private circle of friends; but 
it deserves to be ranked with 
the greatest engineers of the 
Victorian age—George Fred- 
erick Deacon. He it was who 
devised the great stone dam 
that created Lake Vyrnwy in 
Wales, and provided the city 
of Liverpool with a matchless 
supply of pure water. He it 
was who, with the originality 
of true genius, devised a way 
for escape of the flood-waters 
of the lake by arranging that 
they should fall in a cascade 
over the entire length of the 


dam, and so breaking up the 
descent that the impact of the 
falling water is nowhere al- 
lowed to have an injurious 
effect, but is guided and de- 
flected in its course onwards 
and downwards with firm gen- 
tleness. He it was who noted 
and registered the expansion 
and contraction of the great 
mass of masonry, in such a 
way that even a passing cloud 
over the sun is duly recorded 
on the diagrams of automatic 
registration, and so contrived 
channels in the interior of the 
work that all water which 
might percolate through cracks 
was quickly collected and re- 
moved. Every step of this 
work, and subsequent great 
works which he built, was 
marked by the most careful 
scientific forethought and by 
sound practical supervision. 
The courage which enables 
such a man to take a step for- 
ward in advance of the current 
opinion of his time, knowing 
full well the tremendous issues 
involved, is one which must 
command our highest admira- 
tion. The surest proof of its 
success is the way in which 
his principles have since been 
copied — notably in the series 
of dams which, also in Wales, 
have made a number of arti- 
ficial lakes for the supply of 
Birmingham. 


II. 


Tn countries where the rain- 
fall of the year is concentrated 
into a few months of a rainy 
season, where dry watercourses 


may in a few minutes be sud- 
denly transformed into raging 
torrents, the peril of waters is 
of a nature of which we in 
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these fortunate Northern is- 
lands happily have little ex- 
perience. To be cut off by 
these sudden torrents from 
food and shelter for an in- 
definite period is an experi- 
ence by no means uncommon, 
and, to prevent such incon- 
venience, it is not unusual 
to take risks of very perilous 
nature. 

Some years ago, when en- 
gaged in surveying for a rail- 
way among the mountains of 
the North-West Frontier of 
India, I started one morning 
in the month of April with two 
young English assistants to 
make a detailed survey of a 
difficult bit of country, where 
the railway had to pass, about 
ten miles from our temporary 
camp. The altitude was some 
6000 feet above the sea-level, 
the winter snow had lain late 
that year, and the weather was 
cold and stormy. We reached 
our ground, however, without 
incident, passing in our way 
many dry water-courses. Late 
in the afternoon masses of 
heavy clouds began to gather, 
and the approach of a storm 
made us suspend operations, 
order our native chain-men and 
carriers to make for the nearest 
natural shelter, while we 
mounted and rode back to- 
wards our camp as fast as our 
horses could carry us. Soon the 
rain came in torrents, and as 
we galloped on, mile after mile, 
each successive water - course 
we splashed through became a 
more formidable obstacle, until 
one, rather wider than the 
average, about a mile from our 
camp, was a broad rushing 
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river, quite unfordable. My 
steed, a clever well-bred mare, 
when urged into the rushing 
water, at once struck out 
bravely for the opposite bank, 
and we swam across together 
without parting company, but 
my companions were not s0 
fortunate. Both were separated 
from their horses. One of the 
young men, a strong active 
swimmer, battled his way 
through the torrent without 
mishap, but the other got 
knocked over under his horse, 
and to my horror I saw his 
body being rolled over and over 
like a log in the foaming waves, 
Riding down to a bend in the 
stream, we endeavoured to 
rescue him, but a friendly wave 
washed him on a sandbank, 
stunned and very blue about 
the lips, but otherwise, after a 
little while, not much the worse. 
But it was too close an approach 
to a serious disaster to be 
pleasant. Our small party of 
natives, poor fellows, tried to 
get back to camp rather than 
find shelter in some caves hard 
by, but they were held up by 
the floods, and had to spend 
the night shivering and hungry 
on the banks of a torrent, and 
one of their number succumbed 
to the exposure entirely. 

There is, however, something 
intensely fascinating in the 
fight with water, whether in 
connection with the preventing 
of the effects of a flood, or 
building a bridge or a dam. 
The movement of the water, 
its unceasing flow and rise and 
fall, give it a living character, 
and make the game like that 
of the stalking of wild animals, 
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where ferocity or cunning has 
to be met by patience and skill, 
or the more exciting game of 
war, where the enemy is vigil- 
ant and crafty. Only, in the 
case of a river, there is the 
greater need of vigilance, in 
that the foe never sleeps, and 
may at any moment develop 
resources of force hitherto quite 
unexpected. Mr Rudyard Kip- 
ling, with that sympathetic 
insight into the lives of his 
countrymen in distant lands 
which is so characteristic of 
his writings, has depicted this 
anxious and arduous struggle 
in his “ Bridge-Builders.” The 
fact that often floods of unpre- 
cedented violence occur at most 
inconvenient times, not un- 
naturally has given rise to the 
idea among ignorant races that 
the river deity resents inter- 
ference and control, and is 
determined to crush the daring 
mortals who attempt it. This, 
however, makes the ultimate 
triumph all the sweeter. 
Some years ago, on one of 
the Indian frontier railways, 
at a time of acute national 
crisis, there was a very remark- 
able instance of this, a memor- 
able experience to those who 
took part in it. Work had 
been going on during the cold 
season, from October to April, 
on the lower part of the line, 
where it left the plains of 
India and began the ascent 
into the mountain barrier along 
the Afghan frontier. At this 
place the difference between 
plain and hill is abrupt. A 
long stretch of desert separates 
the Indus from the hill region, 
and over this desert the rail- 


way had been made some years 
previously, the new line com- 
mencing at a native town some 
seven miles from the base of 
the hills. The hill region in 
this part of the country, and 
indeed for many miles along 
the frontier, consists of a 
series of ridges like the suc- 
cessive ramparts of a fortress, 
in which long slopes alternate 
with sharp precipices, resem- 
bling in general section the 
teeth of asaw. Athwart these 
ridges various rivers have 
forced their way, in gorges, 
which from time immemorial 
have formed the highways of 
communication between India, 
Afghanistan, and Central Asia 
generally. It was up one of 
these gorges that the railway 
was being made. Thelength of 
this particular gorge from the 
plain region to comparatively 
open country beyond was some 
fourteen miles, and of a width 
varying from a mile to a few 
hundred yards. The river, in 
ordinary times a stream in 
volume like the Dee or the 
Tweed, pursued a sinuous 
course down the gorge, at one 
time flowing in a deep pool 
along one precipitous side, and 
then crossing to a similar pre- 
cipice on the other side. The 
line of the railway avoided the 
river crossings a8 much as 
possible, but with every desire 
to reduce bridge work it was 
not feasible to carry out the 
undertaking with fewer bridges 
than six in the fourteen-mile 
length, each bridge being from 
150 to 300 yards in length. Of 
these six bridges, five came 
within a comparatively short 
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distance of each other at the 
upper end of the gorge. 


Throughout the rest of the 
gorge there were the usual 
cuttings, embankments, &c., of 
a railway, and at the time 
in question there were about 
10,000 workmen scattered in 
little camps along the line, and 
working away daily like ants. 
The whole of the provisions 
for these workmen, and all the 
necessary tools, &c., for the 
work there and beyond, had of 
necessity to come up the gorge, 
for the mountains on either 
side were so rugged and rocky 
as to be practically impassable. 
It will, therefore, be understood 
that a flood blocking up the 
gorge would be a most serious 
matter. Rain, however, fell so 
seldom in that part of the 
country at any time of year, 
and least of all in the early 
months, that the risk seemed 
quite justifiable. 

The winter’s work had been 
rather disastrous. First, an 
outbreak of cholera had scat- 
tered workmen and created a 
scare. Then sickness had deci- 
mated the staff, and the conse- 
quent changes in personnel had 
retarded progress. Then a very 
serious landslip had blocked 
the temporary line in the gorge 
at a place where it was impos- 
sible to make a diversion. But 
as the season advanced these 
difficulties had been overcome, 
and by the beginning of April 
it really looked as if everything 
was getting on smoothly. 

Then, to everybody’s aston- 
ishment, rain of unprecedented 
violence and duration came on 
day after day. 
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The headquarters camp at 
this time was at the end of the 
gorge, situated so as to be near 
the five bridges under construc- 
tion. It was in telegraphic 
communication with the depdt 
or base at the other, or plains, 
end of the gorge whenee, daily, 
material trains came up over 
temporary lines and temporary 
bridges, bringing supplies of all 
sorts. At the depot there were 
the offices and dwellings of 
the subordinate staff, and a 
vast quantity of stores, worth 
thousands of pounds, on the 
safety of which all the work 
for many months depended. 
Close by this depot the river 
emerged from the mountains, 
and, at its exit, there were 
several artificial channels, 
where the natives had made 
for themselves canals for irri- 
gating their fields. These 
channels passed so close to the 
store yards that any rise of the 
water in them meant risk of 
overflow into the yards, and 
consequent damage to the stores 
which were daily being brought 
in, for many of these stores 
were of a nature to be ruined 
by water. 

Two officers lived in the 
headquarters camp, one of 
whom, the Chief Engineer, was 
at this time engaged in an 
inspection of the upper parts 
of the line, and prevented by 
floods from returning. The 
other officer was his Personal 
Assistant. The duties of this 
individual were administrative, 
not executive. He initiated 
nothing, he designed nothing, 
but his main business was to 
see that nothing was wanting 
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at the time and place where it 
was needed. There were 20,000 
men all busily working on the 
line. He had to see that they 
were supplied with everything 
they required. Bridges were 
being built, tunnels were being 
pierced, rails were being laid,— 
he had to see that all the plant 
and machinery was at the 
various places when and where 
it was wanted. Officers and 
subordinate staff were needed 
to supervise,—he had to see that 
they were forthcoming. 

Every day five hundred 
camels came up the gorge 
laden with food, every day a 
train-load of materials came 
groaning up the temporary 
line and disgorged its load of 
materials and tools at railhead. 
The Personal Assistant was the 
responsible brain of all this 
organism, his was the hand 
on the regulating valves of 
the complicated machinery, his 
business was to know every 
other man’s wants and see that 
they were supplied. 

So when the waters rose 
higher and higher and rendered 
the gorge more and more 
difficult to traverse, the brow 
of the Personal Assistant grew 
darker and darker. At last 
one morning a telegram reached 
him to say that early that day 
the material train coming up to 
the depdt in its daily journey 
had capsized, owing to a por- 
tion of the line being under- 
mined by the flood-waters, that 
one engine-driver and two 
firemen were killed, another 
driver badly injured, two loco- 
motives smashed, and generally 
@ fearful wreck. 


Effects of an Indian Rain-storm. 
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He felt it was his duty to 
get down to the base by hook 
or by crook, albeit the fourteen 
miles, along which usually it 
was easy to travel, were now 
blocked with raging waters 
such as were unknown in the 
memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ant. But the adjoining moun- 
tains were not wholly impass- 
able, so he started off on foot, 
and with infinite difficulty 
managed to cover the distance 
in something like eight hours. 

When he arrived at his des- 
tination, hungry and wet, he 
found a sad little funeral pro- 
cession wending its way to a 
little forlorn enclosure which 
had been set apart as a ceme- 
tery. In a rude coffin the poor 
mangled body of the slain 
engine-driver was being borne 
to its last resting-place by the 
other Europeans—platelayers, 
overseers, and clerks, with one 
poor woman in black, a relative 
of the dead man. The burial 
service was being read by one 
of the number in his rough 
working clothes and muddy 
boots. A working man’s fu- 
neral is often a touching sight, 
but surely no more pathetic 
group ever gathered round a 
grave than that little band of 
men who laid their comrade to 
rest in the wind-blown sand of 
the desert—the rain meantime 
steadily pouring. 

The two firemen were In- 
dians,—only one of their bodies 
had been recovered, the other 
lay buried under the débris of 
the wrecked train. 

All that evening the rain 
kept pouring and the river 
kept rising. Gangs of work- 
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men were hard at work on the 
wreckage of the train, endeav- 
ouring to restore the line and 
to remove to some place of 
safety the stores which lay 
strewn around. 

In the store yard at the 
depét quantities of perishable 
goods were piled. Late into 
the night and at an early hour 
next morning men toiled with- 
out intermission removing to 
higher ground those articles 
that could be most easily 
moved, and especially those 
that would be most damaged 
by water. But the task was 
enormous. There were hun- 
dreds of sacks of grain waiting 
to be moved up to the various 
working camps for the food 
of the workers; there were 
thousands of casks of cement, 
imported at great expense 
from England, on which the 
building of bridges, &c., de- 
pended, but which would at 
the touch of water become 
masses of useless stone. To 
move all these and the count- 
less other stores would entail 
an army of labourers far 
greater in number than those 
actually available, and mean- 
time the river, flowing close 
by, was steadily rising, and 
water, now pouring in great 
volume down the irrigation 
channels, threatened to attack 
the store yard in rear as well 
as in front. Therefore it 
seemed that the only feasible 
policy to follow was to dam 
those channels and every weak 
spot in the river banks. Every 
available man therefore was 
put on the task of fighting the 
rising waters. Sacks, empty 








barrels, and packing-cases were 
filled with sand and stones and 
piled at the points of weak- 
ness. But it is one thing to 
devise means of stopping a 
rush of water and quite an- 
other matter to accomplish it. 
Hour after hour the task went 
on, with men working up to 
their waists in the rushing 
stream, and again and again 
the flood bore away the fruit 
of toil in its overwhelming 
power. Night fell, but still 
the work proceeded with in- 
creasing success and fascinat- 
ing interest, until about mid- 
night the channels were at last 
stopped, and, with the con- 
sciousness of a battle hardly 
won, the wearied workers were 
bidden to seek rest and food, 
while the directing officer, leav- 
ing a watchman to warn him 
if in the night there was any 
fresh rise of the _ stream, 
wrapped himself in a _bor- 
rowed blanket and stretched 
himself on a native bedstead 
for the sleep he so sorely 
needed. 

As day was breaking the 
watchman roused him hastily. 
In the early light the river 
was seen coming down in 
greater force than ever, huge 
chocolate-coloured waves leap- 
ing over one another with 
fearful velocity, and whirling 
the débris of bridges and huts, 
uprooted trees (from some dis- 
tant forest land), and the 
bodies of animals and, here and 
there, of human beings. The 
water had overtopped the 
dams of the previous evening 
and threatened rapidly to undo 
all the evening’s toil. Already 
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streams, not as yet in any 
great rush but creeping for- 
ward like huge venom- 
ous snakes, were finding 
their way into the stores 
yard. Not a moment was 
to be lost, for the water soon 
would reach the scattered 
houses of the community with 
their sleeping inmates ; and as 
the walls were only of sun- 
dried bricks, which would melt 
like sugar, the question was 
now not merely the salvage of 
property, but the saving of life. 
At once everybody in the place 
was aroused, and ordered to 
pack up their household goods 
and make their way to higher 
ground. Across one of the ir- 
rigation channels was a girder 
bridge, in ordinary times far 
above water-level. Now the 
stream had risen to the girders, 
and was steadily rising up the 
sides. If it reached the top, 
then all chance of keeping it 
out of the store yards and 
houses would be gone. [For- 
tunately the rain had ceased, 
and the sun rose on a bright 
and glittering world. 

But the river had spent its 
force. By noon the water on 
the sides of the girder rose no 
longer, and half an hour later 
there was a line of foam an 
inch or two above the water- 
level, showing that at last the 
worst was over. A few hours 
later the water-level had fallen 
below the girders, and the 
weary workers were bidden 
again to rest. 

It happened to be Easter 
Sunday. The European mem- 
bers of the little community 
were invited to come into the 
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largest room in the main rail- 
way office, and there to join 
in words of thanksgiving and 
prayer. It was a small band 
of working men in dirty clothes 
and unshaven faces, but their 
devotions were at least as 
heartfelt and earnest as if 
they had been worshipping 
with their kinsfolk in any of 
the peaceful and _ beautiful 
churches of the far-off home- 
land. 

Meantime agents had been 
sent off to every village in the 
neighbourhood to collect pack 
animals —oxen or mules or 
donkeys. There were thou- 
sands of men up the valley 
depending on the _ supplies 
which were lying there ready 
for transport, but which could 
not be sent as usual upon 
camels, for “the ship of the 
desert” is useless in a muddy 
road. Hundreds of pack ani- 
mals were brought in that 
evening, and next morning 
were loaded and sent up the 
gorge. Paths had to be made 
for them in many places, and 
rough bridges built, while ar- 
rangements for rafts across 
the main stream had to be 
organised in certain reaches 
of the river. Two days’ 
more hard work had to be 
carried out in this way 
before food reached the be- 
leaguered, and it was not until 
the evening of the fifth day 
from the accident to the two 
locomotives that communica- 
tion was in any way restored, 
The Personal Assistant had, 
during that time, no oppor- 
tunity of wearing any other 
clothes than those he wore 
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when he started on his scramble 
over the mountains, and he had 
obtained food and sleep by 
snatches where and how he 
could. 

But the food for the 20,000 
workmen and the stores for 
the work were practically un- 
harmed, and no serious delay 
in the progress of the opera- 
tions occurred. 

To-day the gorge is silent 
and uninhabited, its solitudes 
broken twice a-day by the 
whistle of the engine drawing 
the daily train, and by the 
grinding of the wheels on the 
rails round its curves. The mod- 
ern passenger knows nothing 


of the day when the whole 
place was swarming with busy 
men, nor of the time when 
those men were in dire peril of 
starvation. But in the little 
cemetery at the foot of the hills 
there are some sleeping their 
last sleep who fought those 
floods, and who were carried 
away, shortly afterwards, by a 
still more overwhelming scourge 
—cholera. Their day’s work 
was done, their gallant fight for 
country ended, and while there 
they bore the “white man’s 
burden” manfully and well, 
now they guard for ever the 
frontier of the land they helped 
to win. 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF MR CLARKE: THE NEW 
GOSPEL IN IRELAND. 





WE have heard and read 
much in these latter days of 
the new gospel in Ireland, The 
Land for the People. It is 
assiduously preached from 
platform and press in that 
country by political evan- 
gelists, and every Sunday the 
little microcosm of the U.I.L. 
which exists in most parishes 
takes up and repeats the 
parrot cry. Catchwords are 
often misleading, and an im- 
partial inquirer may be at a 
loss to understand the exact 
meaning of the phrase. The 
strange case of Mr Clarke, of 
Holycross, will help him con- 
siderably. It lets in a flood of 
light on the new gospel. Most 
people who read the papers 
regularly have hazy recol- 


lections of some _ startling 
paragraphs about “A _ Tip- 
perary Mansion Stormed,” 


and thrilling pictures of Mr 
Clarke in a state of siege, 
armed police guarding his 
house, and so on. They re- 
member Mr Birrell admitting 
in the House of Commons that 
Mr Clarke was very badly 
treated. But they can hardly 
have grasped the full inward- 
ness of the case without a fuller 
knowledge of the facts, and the 
facts were for the first time 
put before the public in pano- 
ramic form at the recent trial 
in Dublin, when eight promin- 
ent members of the Holy- 
cross branch of the United 
Irish League and the manager 
of the local newspaper, ‘The 


Tipperary Nationalist,’ were 
indicted for conspiring to in- 
timidate Mr Clarke and compel 
him to give up a portion of his 
lands for sale and distribution 
by the Estates Commissioners. 
The evidence there unfolded 
must have been something of a 
revelation even to those who 
are not unfamiliar with the 
ways of an Irish boycott. It 
adds an informing page to the 
history of that sempiternal 
problem, the Irish Land ques- 
tion, and whether we regard 
the case from the point of view 
of the man attacked or the men 
who attacked him, it stands 
out remarkable alike for its 
extent and duration, for the 
ferocity of the attack, and for 
being, in the words of the 
Attorney-General, entirely ‘“‘un- 
provoked, causeless, and un- 
justifiable.” 

Mr Charles Clarke is a res- 
ident landowner residing at 
Graigreenoe Park, near Thurles, 
in the county of Tipperary. 
He is an Irishman, born and 
bred in the country, and about 
twenty years ago he inherit- 
ed a property which had been 
in the family for the best part 
of a century. He is a man 
of good social position, one of 
the Deputy-Lieutenants of his 
county, takes an active interest 
in all local affairs, and until 
three years ago lived on the 
friendliest terms with all classes. 
There was not a more popular 
man in the locality. He lives 
in one of the most beautiful 
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parts of a beautiful country on 
the edge of the Golden Vein, 
one of the most fertile dis- 
tricts in Ireland, in the heart 
of “Magnificent Tipperary,” 
which Irishmen are fond of 
ealling the premier county,— 
in a district where there is no 
trace of congestion, and where 
the average farms are com- 
fortable 40- to 50-acres hold- 
ings. In the year 1905 Mr 
Clarke sold all his tenanted 
property to his tenants, with 
whom his relations had always 
been, and still are, quite cordial. 
“ At that time,” said Mr Clarke 
at the trial, and the phrase is 
worth remembering, “it was 
still possible to sell land in 
a quiet and friendly manner. 
That was before we had mob 
law.” After the sale he re- 
tained in his own hands about 
1000 Irish acres. A good por- 
tion of it was demesne land. 
About 100 acres were under 
tillage in turnips, potatoes, &c. 
He disposed of all his produce 
in the neighbouring town of 
Thurles, and got all his daily 
supplies there. He was by far 
the largest customer going to 
the town, and spent £1000 a- 
year with the shopkeepers. On 
his home farm he employed a 
permanent staff of thirty la- 
bourers, who with their families 
formed quite a colony. He 
maintained, besides, a big staff 
of servants in connection with 
his house and stables, paying 
altogether in wages £1000 a- 
year. One would have thought 
here was the sort of man to 
be encouraged to live in the 
country, spending his money 
freely and profitably and bene- 
fiting a large district. When 
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the Wyndham Act was pass- 
ing through Parliament we 
were assured and reassured by 
those who professed to know 
that nothing was further from 
contemplation than to drive 
those landlords out of the 
country who wished to remain. 
They were to be encouraged by 
every means to remain on their 
demesnes, cultivate their home 
farms, live amicably with their 
neighbours, and give employ- 
ment. We shall see how Mr 
Clarke was encouraged. 

In the year 1907, just about 
the time when the old-fashioned 
word “grazier” was giving 
place in Ireland to the new- 
fangled and foreign term “ran- 
cher,” which has been so much 
in use lately, a number of Mr 
Clarke’s neighbours, all well- 
to-do farmers, began to set 
greedy eyes on his thousand 
acres. Some of them owned 
as much as 150 acres them- 
selves. The principal defend- 
ants were all 100- to 150- 
acres men, leading men in the 
parish. None of them were 
poor. There was no suggestion 
of distress. They were not 
tenants of Mr Clarke’s. The 
majority of them had pur- 
chased their holdings on neigh- 
bouring estates, and had no 
more connection with Mr 
Clarke’s property than a South 
Sea islander. What was their 
quarrel with him? Generally, 
when the boycott is set to 
work there is some specious 
pretext. The victim is a “ grab- 
ber,” or he is “ ranching,” that 
is, letting grazing on the eleven 
months’ system, or there were 
evictions at some remote period 
in the past, and some of the 
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tenants’ representatives are 
clamouring to get back what 
with fine freedom of language 
they call “their own,” or the 
district is congested and the 
cry of the landless goes up. 
But at Holycross none of these 
conditions were present. There 
were no “ wounded soldiers of 
the land war,” there was no 
congestion. Mr Clarke had 
never let an acre on the eleven 
months’ system. ‘Senseless, 
causeless, and unjustifiable ” 
was the Attorney-General’s de- 
scription of the agitation, and 
yet those who have been care- 
fully watching the trend of 
events in Ireland for the past 
few years might reasonabiy 
enough say that it was a simple 
case of cause and effect. All 
over the country, on every side, 
these people had seen large 
estates eut up and distributed 
—to whom? Generally to 
those who made the most noise. 
The clamorous man, the dis- 
orderly man, the violent man 
fared best, they found, when 
land was in question. Man- 
suett possidebunt terram—the 
gentle shall inherit the earth, 
—but in that particular corner 
of the earth known as Ireland 
the phrase must have a liberal 
interpretation. ‘ Mansueti” 
must include such gentle creat- 
ures as the 100- and 150-acres 
men, the parish bosses and 
tyrants, who, in the pictur- 
esque language of some of 
their leaders, are prepared 
to raise hell in that coun- 
try if they don’t get what 
they want. The Land for the 
People! Mansueti possidebunt 
terram. And so they set about 
“bringing the drum to the 
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door” of the obnoxious person. 
The band played, and the 
‘‘fun” began. A meeting was 
arranged for St Patrick’s Day 
at Holycross, at which there was 
“some talk about ranches.” 
This, said the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, was the opening shot in 
the campaign. A paid organ- 
iser of the U.I.L. indulged 
in the usual hectic oratory. 
“Tt is now time to strike the 
enemies who support’ the 
graziers. Throttle the men 
who go in for them. Any man 
who goes in for them, ‘Down 
with him.’ God ordained the 
land for the people, not for 
landlords or graziers.” Mark 
that! Not for landlords or 
graziers, but for “the people,” 
—‘the people” being the 100- 
acres and 150-acres men. 
This speech, with others of 
a similar strain, was pub- 
lished in the local paper, ‘The 
Nationalist,’ and read and 
talked over at every fireside in 
the district. The speeches were 
emphasised and driven home 
by editorials on “The Land 
War” and “ The Fight for the 
Ranches.” A Tipperaryman 
is a8 inflammable and impres- 
sionable as any other Irishman, 
and if he is told by his leaders 
and guides that a landlord or 
a grazier is an objectionable 
person and ought to be throt- 
tled, he will do his best to fall 
into line and throttle, and so 
the game of throttle began. 
‘“‘A more unprovoked, a more 
causeless, a more unjustifiable 
attack on a man has rarely 
been proved in a court of law.” 
But what does that matter? 
It is pretty Fanny’s way. 
Once the ukase of the League 
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goes forth to throttle, that is 
the game to play, and in Ire- 
land, if a man won’t play the 
game, no matter how cowardly 
the game may be, the U.I.L. 
will know the reason why. 
The methods of the League, 
when it sets about making it 
hot for a man, never vary much. 
They have by this time become 
standardised. Hx uno disce 
omnes, although in the present 
instance one or two bravura 
passages were introduced. Hot 
on the heels of the throttling 
meeting came a polite request 
to Mr Clarke from the Secre- 
taries of the Holycross branch 
of the League to hand over 
his land for distribution. Mr 
Clarke said “No.” He wanted 
to live on his land and farm it. 
Then it was “Arm! arm! and 


out!” It was “Down with 
Clarke!” and “Up, Holy- 
cross!” As we have said, the 


band began to play, and that 
is sometimes a serious thing in 
Ireland. It means business. 
It is part of the plan. There 
is courage in numbers. The 
band collects a crowd, and it is 
easier to play the game on dark 
winter evenings when there is 
a band and a crowd and a tum- 
ult, and if anything untoward 
happens of course some irre- 
sponsible person in the crowd 
is the cause. The “boys” were 
only having their bit of fun. 
When they turned out, their 
favourite route was around the 
Clarke ranch, and at intervals 
the blare of the instruments 
was relieved by cries of “ Down 
with Clarke!” and “ Down with 
the Ranches!” One day they 
met him driving along the road, 
and they tried to drive him 
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and his horse into the ditch, 
For that piece of amusement 
some of them were brought to 
justice. The magistrates dis- 
missed the case. It was not a 
logical decision, but logic is as 
rare in Ireland as_ snakes, 
After that, the agitation en- 
tered on anew phase. Nothing 
succeeds like success, even 
success in lawlessness. The 
Leaguers now felt they were on 
top and began to force the pace, 
Several important characters 
stepped into the drama for the 
first time—a clergyman from a 
neighbouring parish and a local 
solicitor who had represented 
the defendants at Petty Ses- 
sions. It should be noted that 
their own priest, who presum- 
ably knew them best, not only 
held aloof from the conspirators 
throughout the agitation, but 
roundly condemned their con- 
duct. The solicitor told Mr 
Clarke that if he did not give 
up his land “there would be 
real war,” and the clergyman 
went one better and added that 
he “ must sell six hundred acres | 
at once ”—must, AT ONCE, hand 
over three-fifths of his property ! 
Let any one who is accustomed 
to quiet and orderly ways of 
effecting a transfer of property, 
who believes that the law of 
the land can and will ensure to 
him the peaceable enjoyment 
of what property he happens 
to possess, picture for a moment 
the prospect that presented it- 
self to this victim of the League. 
Two complete strangers, each 
in his respective position wield- 
ing considerable influence in the 
locality, in effect, and in all 
seriousness, put before him the 
following proposition: “You 
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hold 1000 acres of land. We, 
and those we represent, think 


it too much by half. The 
tendency of modern legisla- 
tion is to cut down these 
large farms and establish the 
people on the land. You must 
hand over 600 acres. That is 
the least these poor people will 
be satisfied with. (‘These poor 
people!” the 100- and 130- and 
150-acres men!) There must be 
no delay. We know what we are 
talking about. Is it peace? To 
their amazement, and to his own 
everlasting credit, for he knew 
what he had to face, Mr Clarke 
refused, as he put it, to pander 
to mob-law, and reserved the 
right to manage his own pro- 
perty as he thought fit. He 
had not long to wait to taste 
the fruits of his splendid audac- 
ity. After one or two abortive 
attempts to force his hand, the 
dogs of war were loosed. From 
being one of the most popular 
men in the courity, he became, 
as by the stroke of a magician’s 
wand, the most abused. He 
was groaned and jeered at as 
he drove along the roads. His 
place was beset by crowds and 
bands, at first by day and then 
by night. The night demon- 
stration was the “new plan of 
campaign.” Between one and 
two o’clock A.M. they marched 
past his house with lighted 
torches stuck on _hayforks, 
drumming and cheering and 
shouting the usual battle-cry, 
“Down with Clarke!” “Down 
with the Ranches!” Then 
came a bravura passage. About 
a week later, when this conduct 
was being investigated at Petty 
Sessions at the neighbouring 
town of Cashel, some nine or 
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ten miles off, a large crowd of 
sympathisers, with the usual 
bands, attended and made a 
‘‘ demonstration,” and were en- 
tertained by the usual rousing 
oratory — “Go home, brave 
boys, and keep up the fight,” 
and so on. Returning home 
under cover of the dark, these 
demonstrators, numbering be- 
tween 200 and 300, and many 
of them driving cars and carts, 
invaded Mr Clarke’s demesne 
en masse, marching up his 
avenue. The band played and 
the crowd shouted the usual 
cries. They broke his win- 
dows, kicked his hall - door, 
stoned his coachman and his 
family at the gate lodge, 
stoned the police, knocked 
down his fences, drove over 
his lawn, and _ abandoned 
themselves to every form of 
disorder. 

The coachman in his evi- 
dence gave a graphic picture 
of the gregariousness of the 
crowd. “Ye must all go,” said 
some commanders who were 
bringing their forces into line 
at the gate. “Everybody’s 
going. Ye must all go. We 
are going up to our own 
house!” When some of the 
offenders on that occasion were 
brought before the magistrates 
at Cashel, the same disorderly 
mob, with their bands, poured 
into the town and created 
serious riot and tumult. In- 
nocent shopkeepers had their 
houses wrecked. The police 
were stoned. About a dozen 
ringleaders were returned for 
trial for the house attack. At 
Assizes they put forward the 
audacious defence that they 
were there in assertion of what 
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they believed to be their rights ! 
“They were going up to their 
own house!” A jury found 
them guilty, and the judge 
allowed them out! Yes, al- 
lowed them out—men caught 
redhanded in an act of dar- 
ing lawlessness, boldly trying 
to brazen it out as justifiable, 
with no suggestion of repent- 
ance, no sign of contrition, 
found guilty and allowed out. 
Was it unreasonable to expect 
that they would go home and 
keep up the fight? 

The day after the house 
attack the agitation took an- 
other turn. The boycotting 
engine began to race at top 
speed. Three emissaries of the 
League in the most open way 
made a tour of the shops in 
Thurles, warning the traders 
against having any dealings 
with Clarke. His cousin, whose 
only offence was that he bore 
the same name, found the 
butcher’s door closed against 
him. Shopkeepers, with whem 
Mr Clarke had been dealing for 
years, and who were proud of 
his custom, as they well might 
be, wrote regretting they were 
unable to supply him any 
longer. Why? They had been 
warned! That was enough. 
And in twenty-four hours all 
the shopkeepers in the town, 
with one exception, and that a 
woman, had surrendered their 
independence to a handful of 
miscreants, and were following 
them as sheep follow a bell- 
wether. A more pitiable tale 
than that of the Thurles traders 
has rarely been unfolded in a 
court of justice. One after an- 
other they testified, and testified 





eloquently, to Mr Clarke's 
good qualities, to their anxiety 
to retain his custom. “He 
was a good mark,” said ‘one, 
“and just the sort of customer 
that a business man would like 
to have. On the morning of 
19th November an order came 
from Mr Clarke with a cheque. 
Witness returned the letter 
with the cheque. . . . Two 
young fellows called on him.” 
“Mr Clarke,” said another 
witness, “was a customer of 
his firm, and a good one. His 
account ran into hundreds of 
pounds in the year. Witness’s 
relations with him were per- 
fectly friendly, and he never 
had any complaint against him 
personally. A deputation of 
three men came into the shop. 
One of them was P. Dwyer.” - 
“ Asa result of that interview 
you gave up supplying Mr 
Clarke?” “Yes.” “You did 
that with regret?” “Yes.” 
“Tf you had been free to deal 
with him you would have con- 
tinued to do so?” “Yes.” 
And so on, all down the list— 
the butcher, the baker, the 
hardware merchant, the har- 
ness-maker, the coal merchant, 
the owner of the threshing- 
machine, the farrier. Most 
pitiable of all in this sad com- 
pany was the poor baker, Wil- 
liam Coady. He had nearly 
rivalled his Egyptian proto- 
type and lost his head, under 
the wheels of the boycotting 
Juggernaut. Himself haud 
ignarus mali, he dare not suc- 
cour another wretched victim 
of the League. “I was just 
recovering from a boycott my- 
self, and did not want to get 
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into another. I did not want 
to touch Clarke. My windows 
were broken, and I got no pro- 
tection.” And so the man 
who was sending 100 to 150 
loaves of bread in the week for 
the Clarke establishment, who 
was living by bread, had to 
drop his best customer, the 
man who always “sent his 
cheque with the order,” at the 
dictation of a few blackguards. 
The Thurles shopkeepers are a 
type. Coadyisa type. There 
are hundreds of such men in 
similar positions all over the 
country, willing, when a warn- 
ing note is sounded, to sur- 
render all their rights of 
citizenship. The judge who 
tried the conspiracy com- 


mented on the evidence of 
the Thurles shopkeepers as 
follows: “It was said, ‘Why 
had not these shopkeepers the 
moral courage to say, “We 
won't yield to this lawless 


intimidation and interference 
with our rights; we are liv- 
ing by our shops”?’ It was 
very fine for those in this 
court, who nearly all lived in 
the county of Dublin, where 
these agrarian conspiracies had 
no place, and where it was 
very easy for them to get pro- 
tection, to talk of these men in 
the town of Thurles as cowards. 
But what would have hap- 
pened to them if they had not 
yielded?” We confess the re- 
marks of the Solicitor-General 
on the same point commend 
themselves more to us: “It 
was to be regretted that the 
traders in the town of Thurles, 
who appeared to be a respect- 
able body of men, did not show 
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a little of the courage that was 
shown by Mr Clarke, because 
if two or three of them had 
stood out and said, ‘ No dicta- 
tion for us,’ this boycott would 
probably not have lasted a 
month.” They appeared to be 
a respectable body of men. 
There is just the pity of it. 
Pace the learned judge, we re- 
peat the question: Why had 
not these respectable men some 
moral courage? The absence 
of it is the besetting weakness 
of Ireland to-day. Ireland, we 
know, is a wonderful country 
for leagues, federations, associ- 
ations of all kinds. There is 
no difficulty in organising a 
conspiracy to boycott or to 
drive cattle. Why should not 
men ‘“eonspire, confederate, 
and agree” to put down black- 
guardism? The great majority 
of Irishmen wish to live re- 
spectably, decently, quietly, to 
be let alone. Why don’t they 
conspire to assert their respect- 
ability, their citizenship, their 
manhood! Of what avail 
would an “Ireland for the 
Irish” be if they are ready to 
forfeit their simplest rights at 
the nod of every selfish trick- 
ster! Why will they so readily 
allow themselves to be identi- 
fied with methods and meas- 
ures which in their hearts they 
dislike and condemn ? 

“When disorder is let loose 
in a country,” said the judge, 
“no one can tell where it will 
stop.” One of the plainest 
lessons to be learned from the 
Holycross case is that at the 
stroke of a pen from an in- 
flammatory scribe in a local 
print, at the mere mouthing 
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of a professional politician, a 
whole countryside can be set 
ablaze, and “the leading men 
of the parish” will be found 
encouraging and endorsing the 
wildest acts of lawlessness. In 
November 1908, when real war 
broke out at Holycross, the 
malcontents for a time estab- 
lished a reign of terror. Their 
mobs and bands invaded the 
neighbouring towns, wrecking 
shops and stoning the police 
and creating tumult. Was the 
conduct of the mob in these 


towns condemned? By no 
means. These rowdy ruffians 
were everywhere hailed as 


popular heroes. When a num- 
ber of them were brought to 
justice and returned for trial, 
defence funds were started 
to which “the leading men 
of the parish” and the “re- 
spectable shopkeepers” con- 
tributed; and when, on their 
trial, they were convicted, and 
escaped without punishment, 
they received such an ovation 
as soldiers get returning from 
the war. When the storm 
was at its height, a monster 
demonstration was held in the 
heart of the Holycross district, 
at which Members of Parlia- 
ment attended and promised 
their audience that as sure as 
the sun was setting in the 
west so surely would they have 
Clarke’s broad acres distributed 
amongst them, and that very 
speedily. The priest of a 
neighbouring parish, presiding 
at a meeting to select delegates 
for that demonstration, advised 
every man who attended it to 
carry a good blackthorn! And 
shortly after that, when the 
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boycott was in full swing, Mr 
Dillon went down to Thurles, 
that turbulent town where 
for several years rioting and 
window - smashing were the 
order of the day, a town only 
a few miles distant from Mr 
Clarke’s demesne, and after a 
few polite references te the 
Clarkes, the Cardens, and the 
Trants (the people of property 
in the locality), he assured his 
hearers that, unless so and so 
happened, they would “cry 
‘Havoc!’ and let slip the 
dogs of war” (the audience 
thoroughly understood what 
that meant), just as his col- 
league in another county as- 
sured his following that unless 
things turned out to their 
liking, Land Bills and so on, 
“there would be hell in Ire- 
land.” By such persuasive 
measures, the persuasion of 
the blackthorn, the dogs of 
war, and making hell, are the 
gentle, the tractable, the 100- 
and 150-acres men, to inherit 
the land of Ireland. Mansueti 
possidebunt terram. The Land 
for the People! 

Fortunately for himself, and 
much to the chagrin of the 
League, Mr Clarke proved 
equal to every demand that 
was made on his patience, his 
courage, his resource. When 
he could not get a pennyworth 
of any commodity in Thurles, 
he set about procuring his 
supplies from Dublin, a hun- 
dred miles off. When the local 
threshing-machine failed him 
he employed one from another 
county, which came and went 
under police protection, and 
which was subsequently boy- 
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cotted too for its audacity! 
When the local blacksmith 
refused to shoe his horses he 
sent them ten miles away to 
his friend Colonel Trant, who 
had also been through the 
boycotting mill, and had been 
obliged to set up a forge for 
¢himself. Cattle-dealers used 
to come to the door to buy 
Mr Clarke’s stock. When they 
dropped him he sent his cattle 
to Dublin. No longer able to 
buy a beast in a local fair or 
market, he got them by train 
from distant counties. Not 
many men could conveniently 
quarter half a dozen police in 
their houses. Mr Clarke did 
it for more than a year. He 
put up another dozen in differ- 
ent houses on his farm for a 
shorter period. Finding him 
still unflinching, the League 
fetched a wider compass. The 
boycott which was hitherto 
/ confined to Clarke and his 
relations was now extended to 
all his staff and dependants, 
The supplies were suddenly cut 
off from over 120 people, who 
but for Mr Clarke’s resource 
would have gone supperless to 
bed. He promptly established 
a shop in his yard, where for 
several months his large staff 
of labourers bought all their 
supplies better and probably 
cheaper than they could in 
Holycross or Thurles. 

The only gratifying feature 
in this remarkable case is 
that the boycott has failed 
and the conspirators—at least 
the ringleaders—have paid the 
penalty of their misconduct. 
It was more than a crime—it 
was a blunder—to attack Mr 
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Clarke, and many a time dur- 
ing the past three years the 
League must have realised 
it. Being a man of means, 
he could afford to fight them ; 
and being a man of courage, 
he did so. He deserves well 
of his country. He has gib- 
beted for all time the League 
and its methods. His case 
makes clear as noonday what 
a terrible engine of tyranny 
it is,—how it panders to the 
worst passions of the people. 
With the Holycross case before 
us, what folly it is to talk 
of the U.ILL. as a _legit- 
imate weapon of  constitu- 
tional agitation for the redress 
of grievances! Where was the 
grievance, or the shadow of 
@ grievance, in the Clarke 
case, “unless,” as the Attor- 
ney - General said, “the law 
is to be laid down in Ireland 
that any man who sets self- 
ish eyes on the property of 
another man must be toler- 
ated, even though he had 
himself a substantial share of 
the world’s goods”? 

“One of the lamentable 
features of the case,” con- 
tinued the Attorney - General, 
“was that a gentleman giving 
such employment, living on 
such good terms with his 
neighbours, and supporting so 
many persons on his estate, 
should, without doing any 
harm, have the whole coun- 
tryside turned against him 
and be refused the neces- 
saries of life.” Yes, without 
doing any harm. But there 
was a more lamentable feat- 
ure still. How did the un- 
scrupulous League set to work 
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to smirch his fair record? 
By a campaign of the grossest 
misrepresentation, persisted in 
day after day. Time after 
time it was insisted on, in 
press and on platform, that 
Mr Clarke, or his father or 
grandfather before him, had 
evicted practically the whole 
of the land which he still 
retained on his hands. The 
public mind was _ poisoned 
against him as a relentless 
landlord, who would not give 
“these poor people” a few 
hundred acres of “the lands 
of the evicted tenants of the 
past,’— the lands off which 
he or his ancestors had cleared 
a proud and a prosperous peas- 
antry. The local organ pub- 
lished a highly imaginative 
account of the Clarke ranch 
and the wholesale evictions. 
And yet what were the facts? 
Mr Clarke swore in the wit- 
ness- box that he had never 
evicted a tenant off these 
lands, and that “none of 
the land that his grandfather 
had purchased was evicted 
land.” A string of names 
was put to him on _ cross- 
examination, shadows 

“‘ Like Stephen Sly and old John Naps 

of Greece, 
And Peter Turph, and Henry Pimpernel, 
And twenty more such names and men 
as these, 


Which never were, nor no man ever 
saw.” 


“Were they evicted?” 

“They were not.” 

“How were they got rid 
of ?” 

And Mr Clarke answers, 
“Were they ever there at 
all!” 
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Like the ghosts in “Mac. 
beth,” they came as shadows 
and so departed. 

After such a parade of names 
of alleged “wounded soldiers,” 
was any evidence given of 
their existence, or attempted 
tobe given? None. Yet these 
baseless insinuations were good 
enough to hurl at Mr Clarke, 
and served their purpose, in 
the dark days when howling 
mobs assailed his house and 
tried to drive him out of 
the country, good enough to 
put before the weak - kneed 
shopkeepers of Thurles as 
grounds for refusing him his 
daily bread, good enough to be 
repeated in the House of Com- 
mons by the leader who spoke 
so glibly of “letting slip the 
dogs of war.” What strikes an 
outsider most about these Irish 
boycotts is the conspicuous ab- 
sence of any sense of fairness 
and decent principle. Any 
stick is good enough to beat a 
dog with. Once the League 
determines to throttle a man, 
reason is dethroned. We are 
back to primeval types and 
primeval instincts. ‘ Dragons 
of the prime” are mellow music 
in comparison. ‘The days of 
heroism are past,” says the 
good old parish priest of Doon- 
varragh, Dr Gray. “The 
people are become a flock of 
sheep, ready to fly and destroy 
themselves at the bite of a 
dog.” . . . “That’s just it. 
That’s what I complain of,” 
rejoins his impetuous curate, 
“that the whole parish should 
be terrorised by one or two 
miscreants. What are they 
afraid of? What can these 
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fellows do?” Let Mr Clarke 
of Holycross, and Mr Coady 
and the shopkeepers of Thurles 
answer. But let “these fel- 
lows” look to it; they are 
storing up @ dangerous heri- 
tage. The more successful 
their tactics now, the more 
certain their future discomfi- 
ture. If Mr Clarke had yielded 
the matter would not have 
ended there. ‘“ They had,” 
said the Solicitor-General, “a 
body of men dictating to Mr 
Clarke, Tolerate such things, 
and there would in the future 
be a body, still more numerous, 
dictating in turn to the men 
who were responsible for the 
present disorder.” 

The Holycross case,no matter 
how we view it, gives cause for 
serious reflection. Translated 
into plain language, it means 
plunder, spoliation, Socialism of 
the crudest kind. These con- 
spirators belong to the new 
race of peasant proprietors 
who, it was anticipated, having 
purchased their holdings, would 
settle down into quiet orderly 
conservative citizens, rooted to 
the land they loved sowell. It 
will indeed be strange if land 
purchase, which was to bring 
such beneficial results in its 
train, has the effect of driving 
out of the country, against 
their will, former landlords of 
the Clarke type. It will be 
strange if it has the effect of 
introducing a new Socialism of 
the crudest type into one of 
the most conservative countries 
in Europe. Assuredly, if Holy- 
cross methods spread through- 
out the country, absenteeism 
will be more conspicuous in the 


future than it has ever been in 
the past. 

“The worst absenteeism from 
which Ireland suffers,” said Mr 
Froude, “is the absenteeism of 
her men of genius.” There is 
a@ worse absenteeism at the 
present day—the want of a 
proper public spirit, which 
would make such cases as the 
Holycross conspiracy impossible. 
Outside those immediately con- 
cerned, there were not a dozen 
people who approved of it, who 
had anything but condemna- 
tion for the conspirators. How 
was it that they were allowed 
to work their will and carry 
matters to such a_ pitch? 
Newman speaks somewhere 
of a certain “boyishness” of 
intellect, in which the mind 
has “no discriminating con- 
victions and no grasp of con- 
sequences.” ‘“ Boyishness,” not 
of intellect alone, but of the 
whole character, has been very 
much in evidence in Ireland 
during the last few years, in 
cattle-driving, boycotting con- 
spiracies, Newmarket riots, and 
so on. These little incidents 
are too much regarded as 
mere diversion on the part of a 
naturally lively and “boyish” 
people. In Ireland every second 
man you meet is a “boy,” and 
wants to remain a boy all his 
life with all the irrepressibility 
and irresponsibility of a boy. 
He is pretending. He likes 
to play at living and not 
take life too seriously. He is 
not troubled with too much 
continuity of thought or pur- 
pose, and is capable of tak- 
ing one side on a question to- 
day and taking the other side 
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equally strenuously to - mor- 
row. He is very susceptible 
to chance influences and chance 
impulses, and, above all, to the 
“Thyestéan banquet of clap- 
trap” which is dished up for 
him from day to day from 
press and platform, and from 
which he cannot free himself. 
This “Thyestéan banquet of 
claptrap” prevents him from 
seeing things as they really 
are. If he were permitted, if 
he permitted himself, to see 
things as they really are, we 
should hear less of Holycross 
conspiracies and boycotts. 

The Land for the People! 
Yes, they have got it. Are 


they seriously alive to the re- 
sponsibilities of the change? 
That is the important question 
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for them and for the country, 
Will they realise, now that 
they have become owners, that 
property has its duties as well 
as its rights, and that the 
right to trample on and 
plunder others is not a right 
which wise men will ask or 
concede? If they are wise for 
themselves and for the gener- 
ations to come, they will rid 
themselves of men of the type 
of the Holycross conspirators. 
Let them beware lest, by fos- 
tering and encouraging such 
men and their methods, they 
may be setting up a new 
tyranny, compared with which 
any tyranny of former days 
was “as moonlight unto sun- 
light, and as water unto 
wine.” 
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It is easy to understand the 
fervour wherewith the Athen- 
ians ostracised Aristides. There 
are few things so tiresome as 
the incurably,  obstinately 
“just” man. His timid in- 
humanity stands confessed. 
He may be a safe pilot, if the 
sea is calm and no wind blows. 
In storm and stress he is fated 
to drive the ship of State upon 
the rocks. And we can the 


more ardently sympathise with 
the Athenians, because at the 
present moment we suffer from 


an Aristides of our own. Sir 
Edward Grey possesses all the 
qualities of the “just” man. 
When he took office, we were 
bidden to be of good heart. 
Here, we were told, is our best 
hope of security. The sound 
sense and moderation of Sir 
Kdward were everywhere ex- 
tolled. We were promised that, 
at home and abroad, he would 
be a check upon rash enter- 
priseand Radical sentimentality. 
His friends declared, with as- 
sured confidence, that he was a 
true Imperialist, a determined 
foe of revolution, an upholder 
of British prestige and the 
British Constitution. Nor has 
it been easy to shake the public 
faith, At every moment of 
crisis we have been asked to 
put our trust in Sir Edward 


Grey, though his habit of sur- 
render should by this time be 
familiar to all men. When the 
most reckless Government of 
modern times seemed intent 
upon destroying the Constitu- 
tion, it was stoutly said by his 
friends that in the last resort 
Sir Edward Grey would inter- 
vene. He did not intervene. 
Protesting with more than his 
usual fervour that he favoured 
a Second Chamber, he gave a 
loyal support to the Cabinet 
which was pledged to destroy 
the House of Lords. 

He has accepted as his own 
the domain of foreign policy, 
for what reason, and after what 
training, we do not know. His 
conduct of a delicate office has 
not justified his temerity. 
Twice only has his talent been 
put to the test, and on each 
occasion he has proved a lack 
of tact and foresight. When 
Austria announced the formal 
annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, which she had admin- 
istered with understanding and 
success ever since the Confer- 
ence of Berlin, Sir Edward 
Grey instantly showed the 
velvet hand in the iron glove. 
He made a vast parade of 
strength to cover his inevitable 
weakness. He proclaimed in 
the face of all Europe that 
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England would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a Con- 
ference, and then submitted, 
with what grace he might, to 
the very reasonable demands of 
Austria. That Austria’s de- 
mands were reasonable England 
should have been the first to 
acknowledge. We have never 
held it a crime to accept the 
responsibility of empire, and 
Austria had every right not 
to put off, at the bidding of 
others, the duty which Europe 
had laid upon her thirty years 
before. And the fact that 
Austria had accepted such a 
burden as we have never re- 
fused, was not her only title 
to our support. Austria and 
Britain were, so to say, heredi- 
tary friends. They have been 
bound together by the sym- 
pathy of taste and temper- 
ament. The Austrians are 
sportsmen, in the same sense 
that we like to think Britons 
are sportsmen, and a lack of 
understanding had never before 
been a stumbling-block in our 
paths. To-day the misunder- 
standing is complete and dan- 
gerous. Sir Edward Grey did 
not achieve his purpose. No 
Conference was held. The re- 
lationship which had existed 
since 1878 between Austria and 
the two provinces was not dis- 
turbed. What was disturbed 
was Great Britain’s ancient 
friendship with Austria,—dis- 
turbed without benefit and in 
mere wantonness of spirit. 
Austria was thrown into the 
arms of Germany, which did 
not let slip an excellent oppor- 
tunity, and still worse Austria, 
conscious of England’s un- 


friendliness, was constrained to 
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set about the building of Dread- 
noughts, which in the case of 
war will easily embarrass us 
in the Mediterranean, and will 
hold fast a portion of the 
British fleet free in other cir- 
cumstances to fight its country’s 
battles elsewhere. In_ brief, 
Sir Edward Grey was guilty 
of the worst sins whereof 
a Foreign Minister can be 
capable: his strong words were 
followed by inaction, and he 
alienated a friend for no better 
reason than to make a show of 
sentimentality. 

But it is for what he has done 
or failed to do in Egypt that 
Sir Edward Grey deserves the 
severest condemnation. And 
at last there is no doubt con- 
cerning his responsibility. He 
has avowed in the House of 
Commons that the policy pur- 
sued in Egypt is not Sir Eldon 
Gorst’s but the Government's, 
He is even indignant that any 
attack should be made upon 
the British Agent. What- 
ever that official does, says 
Sir Edward Grey, is done 
in accordance with instruc- 
tions from home. Though we 
regret the changed situation, 
Sir Edward Grey’s statement 
does not persuade us to modify 
in any way the opinions which 
we expressed last month. We 
would observe only that Lord 
Cromer’s success lay in his un- 
willingness merely to register 
the decrees of others, and that 
Sir Eldon Gorst in signing his 
remarkable report was equally 
culpable, whether it expressed 
his views or the views merely 
of his Government. If it did 
not express his views, it was 
his bounden duty to resign. So 
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long as he remains in Egypt, 
amicably obeying the behests 
of the Foreign Office, he cannot 
expect to escape censure or to 
evade responsibility. 

However, Sir Edward Grey, 
having taken upon himself the 
whole burden of our Egyptian 
policy, proceeded to discuss the 
situation in the spirit of levity 
which has long possessed our 
Radical Ministers. He said 
little or nothing concerning 
the rebellious press. Though 
he confessed to a general 
agreement with the sentiments 
of Mr Roosevelt, he spoke no 
word in condemnation of the 
excesses perpetrated in word 
and deed by the Nationalist 
Party, and thus committed 
himself to an open and com- 
plete contradiction. He in- 
dulged in the usual plati- 
tudes about self - government, 
as though self - government 
was of itself and in all cir- 
cumstances the greatest boon 
that can be conferred upon 
mankind. He _ boasted of 
Provincial and Legislative 
Councils and of General As- 
semblies. He assured the world 
that for the last three years 
he had been endeavouring to 
make Egyptian Ministers more 
of a factor in the Government 
of their country. But he did 
not explain why he had made 
this attempt, nor did he admit, 
as he should have admitted, 
that the attempt had been a 
pitiful failure. It is difficult, 
indeed, to condone the ped- 
antry which is apparent in 
every line of Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech, Popular gov- 
ernment, says he in effect, has 
succeeded in England; there- 
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fore it must be bestowed as an 
inestimable privilege upon 
Egypt. The fallacy that un- 
derlies this argument is obvi- 
ous. No form of government 
is good that does not make a 
country happier and more 
prosperous. If innocent blood 
be shed, if peace be turned to 
hatred, only a pedant from a 
debating society can find any 
palliation in observing that the 
blood was shed, the evil was 
engendered, under the auspices 
of an untrammelled democracy. 
As Mr Arthur Balfour said in 
his admirable speech, self- 
government is not a question 
of superiority or inferiority. 
It is merely a form which the 
West has accepted with more 
alacrity than the East. “A 
true Eastern sage,” to cite Mr 
Balfour’s precise words, “would 
say that the work of govern- 
ment, the sort of work which 
we take upon ourselves in 
Egypt and elsewhere, is not 
the work worthy of philoso- 
phy,—that that is the dirty 
work, the inferior work of 
carrying on the necessary 
labour.” Sir Edward Grey 
has not the imagination to 
understand this difference be- 
tween East and West. Par- 
rot-like, he repeats the word 
“self - government,” and _ be- 
lieves that there is a virtue in 
its sense and sound that all 
men, Jew and Greek, bond 
and free, of all hues and all 
nationalities, must perforce 
acknowledge. The truth is 
far other than this. Govern- 
ment is not a state of mind but 
an art which only those can 
exercise who have been trained 
rigidly in the proper school. 
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But it was when Sir Edward 
Grey discussed the remedies 
which he proposed for the ac- 
knowledged disorders of Egypt 
that he most clearly proved 
how loose the grasp which he 
has upon the reins of Empire. 
Here we cannot do better than 
quote his own words, of which 
not a syllable should be lost. 
“The object of a great part of 
the Nationalist agitation,” said 
he, “is undoubtedly to bring 
the British occupation of Egypt 
to an end by making our task 
in Egypt impossible. They do 
it by abuse of Anglo-Egyptian 
officials, by insulting all Egypt- 
ians who do not oppose British 
control, and by inciting to dis- 
order when there is an oppor- 
tunity. The conclusion I draw 
from that is that you can make 
no progress with the develop- 
ment of the government of 
Egypt by the Egyptians so 
long as that agitation against 
the British occupation con- 
tinues.” Was there ever so 
lame a conclusion to so darkly 
ominous a statement? If the 
Egyptian Nationalists, says 
Sir Edward Grey, go on incit- 
ing to murder, they shall be de- 
prived of the invaluable boon 
conferred by the ballot - box. 
So you might tempt the hard- 
ened burglar from a career of 
crime by the promise that, if 
he behaved himself nicely, he 
should be allowed to assist at 
the election of a county coun- 
cillor. 

One thing only Sir Edward 
Grey promised, that we shall 
stay in Egypt. We should 
have been more agreeably re- 
assured had he told us how he 
would strengthen our hands 


for the task. Had he suggested 
the proper administration of the 
press law, or the strengthening 
of the army of occupation, our 
confidence in the future would 
have been greater. He did 
none of these things. He even 
deprived us of the hope we 
might have entertained in the 
possibility of a strong governor. 
Henceforth we are to know 
that the British Agent is with- 
out responsibility and without 
initiative, and we cannot lightly 
overrate the importance of this 
admission. There has been no 
more conspicuous change in our 
Government of late than this 
dangerous tendency to centrali- 
sation. When our Ministers 
do not insult “the man on the 
spot,” they refuse to trust him. 
The governors and ambas- 
sadors whom we send across 
the seas are being gradually 
reduced to the condition of 


‘clerks, whose chief business it 


is to decipher telegrams or to 
listen to the ticking of the 
telephone. And the worst is 
that, if ever we stand in need 
of a strong governor, we shall 
look for him in vain. The 
limb that is never used soon 
becomes atrophied. Thus it 
is that the Radical ideal 
of a bureaucracy in which 
salaries are low and responsi- 
bility does not exist may 
presently be realised. But not 
for long. The direct interfer- 
ence of a democracy in the 
management of dependencies 
can have but one effect—ruin 
complete and irretrievable. 

It is doubtful whether Sir 
Edward Grey would have made 
any statement at all, had it not 
been for Mr Roosevelt’s indis- 
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cretion at the Mansion House. 
We cannot but admit that he 
put the best possible face upon 
it. “I seldom listened,” said 
he, “to anything with greater 
pleasure.” Though we agree 
with every word which Mr 
Roosevelt said, we cannot share 
the pleasure which Sir Edward 
Grey took in his deliverance. 
There still remains the virtue of 
propriety. The truth may not 
be spoken by all men, nor at all 
seasons. It is obviously incon- 
venient that one who has been, 
and may be again, the head of 
a great State, should act the 
part of the candid friend. As 
there are certain things which 
are not done or said in polite 
society, so the comity of nations 
imposes @ proper reticence upon 
statesmen. It is almost impos- 
sible for the wisest of men to 
lay aside the just prejudices of 
his own country. Mr Roose- 
velt spoke as an American to 
Americans. England was but 
an intermediary of eloquence, 
a sort of sounding-board, which 
should increase the reverbera- 
tion of Mr Roosevelt’s voice. 
Though we Britons are notori- 
ously insensitive to the views 
and words of others, over-insen- 
sitiveness should encourage 
an American least of all 
to frank and open speech. 
Americans shrink far more 
quickly than any other men 
from criticism of their politics 
or customs. However, Mr 
Roosevelt has made his speech ; 
he has said the right thing in 
the wrong place and at the 
wrong time; and so far as it 
touches us, the matter is at 
an end. His bread will come 
back to him, buttered, no doubt, 
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when he seeks re-election for 
the third time as President of 
the United States. 

Our quiet reception of Mr 
Roosevelt’s manifest indiscre- 
tion is but one part of a vast 
conspiracy of adulation, in 
which the whole of Europe 
has been involved. Never has 
the world witnessed a trium- 
phal progress of equal pomp 
and magnitude. Wherever Mr 
Roosevelt has travelled, he has 
been received with more than 
royal honours. Kings have 
vied with one another in doing 
him obeisance. Statesmen and 
philosophers have listened with- 
out any show of boredom to 
his ingenuous platitudes. The 
press has acclaimed him as the 
best and wisest of citizens. We 
have heard of one editor who 
dropped instinctively to his 
knees whenever the name 
Roosevelt flowed from his 
fountain-pen. And we cannot 
but ask ourselves what is the 
meaning of all this applause. 
If it be reasonable, then is Mr 
Roosevelt by far the greatest 
man and profoundest thinker 
that has ever smiled upon the 
world. It is not reasonable, 
and we must look farther than 
the grandeur and wisdom of 
Mr Roosevelt, if we are to find 
a satisfactory explanation of 
the world’s naive enthusiasm. 

The truth is that our prosaic 
age is the ready victim of ex- 
citement. It suffers acutely 
from a disease of the nerves. 
It is always consumed with 
curiosity. It overrates, with 
a generous folly, the import- 
ance of all men and all things 
that come to it. Ever agog 
to look upon a fresh wonder, 
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the peoples of Europe have 
lately discovered an unexpected 
faculty of admiration. The ob- 
ject matters little, so long as 
it is well advertised. This same 
faculty has often been observed 
in the past. Once upon a time 
the whole town deserted Kean 
and Mrs Siddons, to gape open- 
mouthed upon the antics of the 
young Roscius. It will be ob- 
served in the future, no doubt. 
But never has it had a wider 
opportunity, a louder expres- 
sion, than it has obtained dur- 
ing the last few years, Out into 
the street we must go, whether 
we will or not, to catch sight 
of the passing show, and when 
it has gone by, and the reaction 
has set in, we ask ourselves, 
with a kind of shame, what 
it is that we have all been 
looking at. 

The Russian fétes in Paris, 
some fifteen years ago, were 
the first proof of this new 
spirit. Impelled by some 
nameless force, the Parisians 
were driven from their homes, 
and spent the livelong day in 
the open air, on the mere 
chance of seeing a Russian 
General, whose name was un- 
familiar to them. A few years 
later, the people of London 
showed its capacity for ill- 
judged enthusiasm when the 
news came of Mafeking’s relief. 
And ever since we have cast 
prudence and moderation to 
the winds in our eagerness to 
acclaim a new hero or to win 
an excuse for another holiday. 
Now, what is it which impels 
us to these extravagances of 
speech and action? It is the 
growing influence of the Crowd, 
that strange, perverse entity, 
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which, in spite of its power and 
inspiration, is but half under. 
stood. We can best arrive at 
what it is by attempting to 
discover what it is not. It is 
not a mere collection of in- 
dividuals. It has passions, 
aims, and purposes, of which 
the individuals composing it 
never dreamed. It is swayed 
by gusts of love and hate, 
which would leave its com- 
ponent parts unmoved. Per. 
haps it is fostered by the press: 
perhaps it grows stronger by 
the habit of photography, 
which snatches away the last 
shred of mystery which en- 
wraps the notorious. But what- 
ever be the cause of its in- 
fluence, there can be no doubt 
that to-day the world is domin- 
ated by the Crowd, and it was 
the Crowd, not the enthusiasm 
of single citizens, that wel- 
comed Mr Roosevelt to Europe, 
and followed him, wherever he 
went, with the drums and 
trumpets of applause. 

The Crowd deals only in 
superlatives, and in obedience 
to its dictates the orators of 
Europe exhausted the lan- 
guage of flattery. At Oxford 
the last word of praise was 
uttered in a gasp. And none 
can have been more strangely 
overtaken by surprise than Mr 
Roosevelt himself. However 
great his merits may be, they 
are not commensurate with the 
applause bestowed upon them. 
That he did his duty as Presi- 
dent none will deny. The 
eagerness with which he enjoys 
his life is obvious for all men to 
see. His force of character 
easily transcends the foree of 
his intelligence. Few men 
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have ever been less subtle than 


he. Few men have ever used 
so many words to so little pur- 
ose. The Romanes Lecture, 
which he delivered at Oxford, 
would have been received with 
scant respect had it come from 
another. The biological an- 
alogies which he sought in his- 
tory are based only upon the 
misuse of words. Between 
biology and history there 
yawns as wide a chasm as that 
which separates nature and art. 
States decline and fall and rise 
again in obedience to other 
laws than those which govern 
the growth of species. But it 
seemed at the time immaterial 
what Mr Roosevelt said, — it 
was sufficient that he said it, 
and that the popular voice had 
proclaimed him the very pat- 
tern of virtue, the one authen- 
tic voice to which in our day 
the world had listened. 

And yet now that the last 
shout is lost upon the breeze, 
the last superlative has been 
mouthed from the restrum, we 
can hardly profess a genuine 
pride in what we have said 
and done. The retrospect of 
folly is not pleasant. It is not 
soothing to confess that we 
have surrendered all sense of 
proportion, And this habit of 
ill-judged enthusiasm is not to 
be lightly encouraged. The con- 
stant use of meaningless words 
weakens our reverence for 
truth, and renders it impossible 
that we should offer a proper 
greeting to the really great 
man, if perchance we recognise 
him on his road through life. 
We are like the man in the 
fable who heard the warning 
cry once too often, and refused 
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to believe that the wolf was 
at his gate. In brief, we may 
sigh legitimately for those hap- 
pier days when there were still 
some things that advertisement 
could not achieve, when we 
refused to be surprised by the 
first-comer, and when enthus- 
iasm was the result not of a 
wild hysteria but of a poised 
and reasonable respect. 


The regretted death of Mr 
EK. B. Iwan-Miiller recalls to 
our mind one who owed nothing 
to this modern cult of publicity. 
He, at anyrate, did the work 
which was his to do without 
clamour and without disdain. 
Though his name was scarcely 
known to those who strive 
and cry in the streets, he ex- 
ercised a profound influence 
upon our political thought, 
and played an_ honourable 
and energetic part in the 
history of the last five-and- 
tweniy years. But he was a 
journalist, and writ his name 
in water. Of the quick humour 
and profound sense which he 
displayed in many a crisis, his 
career throws but a faint 
shadow. No shelf of books 
attests his talent. He lives 
still in the actions of statesmen, 
who were guided and encour- 
aged by his wise advocacy ; in 
the affection of his friends, 
who, while life lasts, will keep 
his memory green. 

Born in 1853, he carried in 
his veins the pure Russian 
blood, of which he was vastly 
proud, and which did not a 
little to shape his character. 
His grandfather had the mis- 
fortune to be at once a noble 
and a musician, and was exiled 
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for giving musical instruction to 
the serfs on his father’s estate. 
Yet Iwan-Miiller, for all his 
foreign aspect and temper, was 
the peculiar product of Eng- 
land and of Oxford. No 
man was ever a wiser, more 
devoted patriot than he, if we 
may use the much abused 
word in its ancient and highest 
sense. He loved England as 
only an Englishman can love 
her. He loved Oxford with 
so warm a heart, that he may 
be accepted as the typical 
Oxford man of his time. Never 
was he so happy as when he 
revisited her ancient courts. 
There, above all places, he was 
himself and at home, and if 
Oxford gave him the education 
of a scholar, he repaid her nur- 
ture by the praises which were 
ever on his tongue, and by the 
loyal, unbroken sentiment of a 
lifetime. 

After taking his degree he 
sojourned in Oxford for a while, 
and became the most popular 
of coaches. A Tory democrat, 
after the fashion of Disraeli, he 
preached his political gospel to 
the undergraduates with an 
eloquent fervour, and proved 
the faith that was in him by 
joining, in its earliest days, the 
now celebrated Canning Club. 
But journalism called him, and 
while yet a young man he went 
to Manchester, where he edited 
‘The Courier ’ with conspicuous 
success, and did more than any 
other man to keep Lancashire 
strict in her allegiance to the 
cause of Toryism and of Mr 
Balfour. The years which he 
spent in editing ‘The Courier,’ 
in some respects fruitful, were 
the years which his friends 
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have the best right to regret, 
He gave up to Manchester 
what was meant for England, 
and when he came to London 
as Mr Henry Cust’s assistant 
in ‘The Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
for the first time he had 
the opportunity which should 
always have been his. All 
those who had the happiness 
to be associated with Iwan- 
Miiller in that brilliant and 
short-lived experiment, will 
remember his descent upon 
London with unchanging 
pleasure. His good - humour 
and vitality were inexhaust- 
ible. He was older than the 
others. He knew men and 
cities which to them were 
strange. And he poured férth 
the stores of his quick and 
vivid knowledge without stint, 
and with a prodigal careless- 
ness. He was among the best 
story-tellers of his age. The 
lightest allusion was sufficient 
to arouse a long train of 
thought in his fertile brain. 
And he possessed in the highest 
degree the two qualities essen- 
tial to the craft,—a_ perfect 
memory and a sense of the 
picturesque. What he had 
seen and heard he never forgot, 
and he knew better than any 
man of his generation how to 
set his facts in the swift, 
brilliant light of truth. 

But he brought to ‘ The Pall 
Mall Gazette’ far more than a 
gift of narrative. He brought 
also a profound knowledge of 
affairs and a singularly ripe 
judgment. Foreign policy was 
then, as always, the main in- 
terest of his life, and some of 
his colleagues will never forget 
the tone of kindly contempt in 
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which he told them that 
“young men never knew their 
politics.” That he knew his 
politics was evident then. It 
was still more evident when, 
having left ‘The Pall Mall’ 
with Mr Henry Cust, he 
presently joined the staff of 
‘The Daily Telegraph.’ There 
for some fifteen years he did 
admirable work for his paper 
and for England. Though it 
was his fate to battle, in a 
superb spirit of courage and 
cheerfulness, with ill-health, he 
never renounced a cause which 
he had once made his own, and 
he fought for his friends, for 
Mr Balfour and Lord Milner, 
with a light-hearted devotion 
which softened the asperity of 
politics, and almost persuaded 
you that to serve one’s country 
was not altogether the act 
of a scoundrel, in spite of Pro- 
Boerism and Mr Lloyd-George. 
As we have said, it was foreign 
policy which had the greatest 
attraction for him, and many of 
his friends will remember a cer- 
tain “Impossible Programme,” 
which was destined to satisfy 
the ambition of all the Powers 
and to restore the world to a 
state of universal peace. But 
foreign policy did not absorb 
all his energies. Few writers 
of our time had so wide and 
deep a knowledge of South 
Africa and its problems as 
Iwan-Miiller. He had studied 
the history of that country by 
the light of his practical under- 
standing ; he had watched the 
policy of his friend, Lord 
Milner, on the spot; and in 
1902 he packed the results of 
his researches into a single 
volume—‘ Lord Milner and 
_ VOL, CLXXXVIII.—NO, MCXXXVII. 
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South Africa’—which will 
always be a mine of gold in 
which the historian will dig. 
A foolish journalist the other 
day described Iwan-Miiller as 
“the enemy of the people.” 
The foolish journalist knew not 
him of whom he spoke. Iwan- 
Miiller did not share the gen- 
eral belief that the unfit men- 
tally and physically were the 
only persons fit to govern the 
Empire. In other words, he 
had no faith in an untram- 
melled democracy as a form of 
government. With this very 
proper exception, Iwan-Miiller 
was essentially democratic. 
He was a man singularly 
devoid of class-feeling, as many 
a fisherman knows on the 
Yorkshire coast,—a friend of 
strength and honesty wherever 
they might be found. On the 
other hand, he was the constant 
enemy of the claptrap which 
the adroit politician uses to 
flatter the people withal. It 
was not for him to acclaim 
the supreme wisdom and omni- 
potent will of the unlettered 
voter. He knew too much of 
history and of politics to be 
betrayed into any such folly, 
and he thus proved himself in 
the best sense the friend and 
champion of popular rights. 
Moreover, he was a scholar 
and a man of letters before he 
was a journalist, and he never 
ceased to cherish a love of classi- 
cal learning. His first experi- 
ment in literature showed clear- 
ly enough the proper bent of his 
mind. It was always his pride 
to remember, as well it might 
be, that he belonged to the in- 
genious band which, so long 
ago as 1874, satirised Oxford 
K 
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in ‘The Shotover Papers.’ 
This was the first journal to 
which Iwan-Miiller contributed, 
and it may be said fearlessly 
that only in ‘The Light-Green ’ 
of Cambridge has either Uni- 
versity produced its rival in 
wit and vivacity. Seldom 
have a better set of parodies 
been put together, and Iwan- 
Miiller’s were the best of them 
all. It is common enough to- 
day to parody Swinburne. It 
was rare in 1874, and Iwan- 
Miiller’s ‘Procuratores’  re- 
mains the masterpiece of its 
kind. To quote a stanza here 
will do him no discredit, and 
we quote it with the greater 
pleasure because it was with 
pleasure that he himself re- 
called it after many years :— 


*¢O vestment of velvet and virtue, 
O venomous victors of vice, 
Who hurt men who never have hurt 
you, 
O, calm, cruel, colder than ice, 
Why wilfully wage ye this war, is 
Pure pity purged out of your 
breast ? 
O purse-prigging Procuratores, 
O pitiless pest.” 


But beyond all that Iwan- 
Miiller did, there remains what 
Iwan-Miiller was. None that 
was ever his friend will ever for- 
get his presence or his laugh. 
He was a large man—large in 
aspect, large in character. He 
never entered a room without 
bringing good-humour into it, 
without driving all smallness 






















out of it. We have spoken of 
his tireless skill in the telling 
of stories. A word remains to 
say of his genius for friendship, 
He counted among his intimate 
friends many of the most dis- 
tinguished of men—Lord Milner 
and Mr Balfour, Mr Rhodes 
and Lord Curzon. He sup. 
ported them loyally, and he 
accepted their counsel with the 
frankness that was natural to 
him. For many years Lord 
Salisbury reposed a_ perfect 
confidence in his discretion, and 
it is hardly too much to say 
that he carried in his head 
the political seorets of five-and- 
twenty years. He lived a full 
life, and did his work almost 
to the end. Not long since, 
when a crisis was expected 
abroad, Iwan-Miiller repre- 
sented his journal in Paris; he 
gathered into his own hands 
the threads of all the oor- 
respondence in Europe, and he 
discharged his delicate mission 
with a knowledge, a precision, 
which showed how much of 
reserve there was in his heart 
and mind. Thus it was his 
good fortune to preserve, even 
in sickness, his courage and 
energy. His many friends will 
take comfort in the memory 
that he died in the plenitude of 
his high powers, and that, when 
they last spoke with him, his 
humour was as buoyant, his 
wit was as light-footed, as in 
his triumphant youth. 
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